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ABSTRACT 

Five case studies illustrate "good practice" in 
integrating handicapped secondary students. The articles focus on 
programs in Italy, the U.S., England, and Norway. Papers on the 
Scuola Di Rienzo on Rome and the Drayton School in Oxfordshire, 
England describe lower secondary schools. The Rome program was once a 
special school for physically handicapped pupils, and its evolution 
into an ordinary school is recounted. The English experience of 
integration policy is considered, and the Oxfordshire program is 
described; the program features internal arrangements designed to 
make the school more jpersonal to its pupils. Success is ascribed to 
attitudes, relationships, resources/building, organization, and 
philosophy. The U.S. programs represented are LaFollette High School 
in Madison, Wisconsin, and North Eugene High School, Oregon. The 
LaFollette program is described in terms of local public policy, 
financial resources, the history of desegregation, and the importance 
of the individualized education program (lEP). Eleven brief case 
studies exemplify student programing and special support. The Oregon 
approach focuses on integrating adolescents with handicaps into the 
public school system. Strategies to facilitate functional, physical, 
social, and societal integration are described. The final case study 
describes an experimental upper secondary school in Oslo, Norway. The 
evolution of the organizational model is recounted, and timetables 
for two classes are cited to illustrate modifications made in the 
regular curricultim. (CL) 
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school in order to provide in<-depth information on actual developments* The 
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AN OVERVIEW OF THE FIVE STUDIES 



by Lise Vislie 
Institute for Educational Research, University of Oslo 



In each of the countries where these studies of integration were 
commissioned, the consultants were asked to report upon and evaluate 
performance with respect to a single location which had been identified in the 
course of earlier work as **an interesting example of good practice'*. 

Inevitably, "good practice** implies a number of different practices 
when, as in this survey, the evidence is drawn from five separate schools in 
four different countries. The principal reason for such variety is, of course, 
the differea':e between national settings, particularly as regards the histori- 
cal-cultural; institutional-legal and social factors. All the case studies give 
us some indication of their country backgrounds in these respects, albeit 
briefly. If fuller information is desired it can be found in an earlier publi- 
cation in this series Education of the Handicapped Adolescent. Italy, Norway, 
the United Kingdom and the United States are especially covered there (1). 

A key concern in public policies for the handicapped in all OECO 
countries is integration. However, the meaning of the word is not the same in 
all of them, and the extent to which they have been able to move away from the 
traditional means of segregating the handicapped varies considerably. Thus, 
although policies may be the same, strategies differ. Indeed, all countries are 
in a process of change. How far the process will go and what the outcome will 
be, we are not yet in a position to predict. 



In all the countries under review new policies have introduced new 
opportunities, particularly for the integration of handicapped young people in 
the schools. However, nowhere has integration become obligatory, nowhere does 
the ordinary school exist as the only possibility for the education of the 
handicapped. The alternative is segregation, which exists everywhere — not as 
another opportunity along the same lines as integration, but as a continuing 
tradition • 



THE CHALLENGE OF NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
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If these new opportunities sre to become realities such » tradition must 
be superseded. Official policy in the 60s and the 708 has been hesitant about 
this. For instance, in most of the countries special schools and other types of 
segregated provision have been allowed to renain in th« system; frequently 
they have even obtained iihproved conditions as part of a new policy. In some 
places » too, there has been an actual increase in number of pupils enrolled in 
special schools and related provisions just at the time when integration has 
achieved official support (2). 

In these circumstances the initiative for changing the system has been 
largely taken at the grassroots — by those who for various reasons have felt 
directly challenged by the new opportunities and have seen the room for change 
opening tip. It is true that some pressure groups '(such as political 
organisations or parent associations) have been working at the national level, 
but the most interesting advances seem to have taken place at local level and 
in the schools. This, after all, is the level at which policies meet 
educational practice and where the professionals are brought face-to-face with 
the challenge* 

All the case studies here presented ^re illustrative of locations where 
such confrontation has happened and the professionals have taker, an active part 
in the implementation of change. It should be noted, however, that the 
professionals have not always found the role of change-agent consistent with 
their official function; nevertheless, their support is vital when policies 
are mainly of a programmatic character — as, of course, is the case for 
policies for integration (3). 



NATIONAL SETTINGS 



Part of the national context for all of the studies is, inescapably, the 
education system itself. Between countries the duration of secondary education 
differs, so does the age at which primary education is finished and secondary 
education begins, and when divisions are introduced between its lower and upper 
stages. 

In this phase of the Handicapped Project we have been concerned 
particularly with secondary schools which together cover the whole adolescent 
age range. However, it should be appreciated that each of the schools in this 
series of studies caters for a different age group and represents e specific 
form of secondary education. 

Scuola di Rienzo in Rome, for example, is a scuola media , the last cycle, 
of compulsory schooling in Italy. The p'^rmal age range is 11-14. Drayton School 
is also a lower secondary which, in England, starts at 11 (as in Italy) but 
goes on till 16 when compulsory schooling ends. The two American high schools 
cover grade 9/10 to 12, the student age normally ranging from 14/15 to 18. Iri 
the American system a distinction is made between junior and senior^ hi^ 
schools, of which the junior is normally compulsory. There are, however, adme 
variations among the different States in organisational structure and actual 
length of compulsory education. The Norwegian case study relates to the post- 
compulsory stage: an upper secondary school within a system which, in terms of 
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voluntary enrolment rates in upper secondary education, comes close to American 
figures. Students in such schools normally range in age from 16 to 19. 



The importance age differences within the adolescent age range ia 
probably not significant. It ia generally believed to be easier to integrate 
handicapped pupils with non^-handicapped peers at the younger ages. When it is 
recommended to start integration at the preschool level, it is often for 
psychological reasons, such as the young child's under-developed capability to 
appreciate distinctions and differencea. Such argumenta are, however, difficult 
to apply after preschool age (over seven). When we find more integration in 
preschools than in the ordinary schools, and more integration in primary than 
in secondary schools, we should probably look for pedagogical, not 
psychological reasons. 

The distinction between primary and secondary schools in relation to 

integration is, of course, particularly important. The case schools differ in 

many respects, not least in the way they relate to age levels or to the 

compulsory part of education, but, as post-primary schools , they share some 
common features, such as the following: 

The division between the primary and secondary stages of education ia 
more distinct in dome countries than in others, but some distinction is alwaya 
involved, and the transition from one stage to the other frequently createa 
problems for many pupils. Change of school, change of teachers and classmates 
may be upsetting enough, but the more fundamental problems probably atem from 
the switch from class teachers to subject teachers, a reflection of secondary 
schools being institutions that are internally more differentiated* ^ 

Teachers sre also differently trained for the two stages, which affecta 
what each group regards as the core of its own particular professionality. The 
atmosphere is generally felt to be less personal and more demanding in 
secondary schools than at the elementary level. 

While primary schools are new mostly set up as common schools in the 
0£C0 t^ber countries, the lower secondary schools are less frequently 
organised according to this principle. Many countries still retain selective 
schools from the beginning of the secondary stage. 

These last observations have mainly focused on differences between the 
elementary and the lower secondary schools } but much the same may be said of 
the whole secondary stage. More specifically, the transition from lower to 
upper secondary schools frequently entails a sharp rise in demands on the 
students in terms of the quality and amount of work required. There is more 
specialisation and differentiation becomes sharper. If uppei secondary 
education is taken to mean all types of schools at the stage («yond lower 
secondary education, there are obviously more options at this sttge. Many of 
these options are in fact forecloseo, either as an effect of selection systems 
in operation in lower secondary education or becai/se places are limited and 
students with special educational needs are not able to compete unless given 
priority rights. 
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Italy 



Of the five eiM itudi^^ under review two give accounts of lower 
to^ebndcry schoolat Souoli 01 Riith^o in Rome and braytbh Siihbol in Oxfordshire. 
Both off3t accounts Of tht probleliid faced with iflteQiratioh at thia level, and 
•tfeempts made to tiVSrcofM th« difficulties, Thd baWiert to integration witnin 
thfe two schools «r« partly th# aam«« partly diff'Wertti ih the Italian ayatew 
lower secondary dehools Ifli Oofhprehenaive i»bhdol6» ftetjuently smaller, leas 
differentiated and gentfiUy lii§i aelective th^h tKe respective achoola in 
Ehglandi Draytor. School it| hOWiVOfi comprehensively O^Q^Iibedi 

Nora Ferro s«l«ettfd thO .Spuola di Rieni^g ih Rdne for her study because 
the school has a pn^tiCUlHf history* It wad OHce h Sjjecial achool mainly 
deaignbted for physiCillv hflndiospped pupilSi thte ptode^s by which it waa 
trandfotmed into an ordlfliry fiCUgift media as c dbHsequ^e of the general 
integration school pollOy ifl llaiy is described in hct repbft. The school in 
itd preatnt state is fegnrded M representative of Italian Schools in general 
ih no way outstantdin^i n^ithet in resources^ et}uiphieht, or teaching 
standards* It is thef§fOP6 a fdit example of the itdliah situation, where 
ihtegratiOh ia widespread dild hOt limited to good pilot experiHients« 



Sci^la di Rien^ hfiS 200 pupils among whom are It HUmber with various 
hahdidtippihg conditions* thtf School population was drdstieally changect when 
-^^ upon integration «* pupild tttm a neighbouring alliHi gi^fea joined it* Con- 
ftontlid thua with the Whole fiflcte of pupils' problems ^ gpecipl educational 
needs, the school had to §terfe dienging its traditional Htode of teaching. In 
accotdtinee with the stahdatd Itili^n practice, the hdhdi6apped pupila are inte- 
grated individually, Ui (teeotded handicapped) ih e^eh claasroom* The school 
is Shtitled to extra tee&hino tet)Outc*es (6 hours per week per pupil) and part- 
time support from the iooel health authority t these new resources became 
itftpottsht instruments in the bfoad process of change in Italian compulsory 
educetion in that they Aiede tegular edudation less uniform by providing 
teaching adapted to the aptitudes and learning rate of all pupils* This 
iholuded individualised pfogfSlfimihg for handicapped pupils* 



The report from Scuoia di Rienzo gives an interesting insight into the. 
problems of and approaches to school integration as seen from the poi»<t of view 
of Italian philosophy and practice* From Rome to Oxfordshire in England ia a 
long distancei nevertheleas at Orayton School elements of **Italian*' 
integration philosophy are easily recogniaed* As Jim Conway writes, an 
assessment of **how well pupils with special needs are accepted by a school may 
be made by analysing the reasons why pupils do not attend mainstream leasons* 
Within Drayton no pupil la automatically excluded from any lesson*** Thia 
instances the special education policy of the Oxfordshire Education Authority 
which turned towards integration during the mid-^sixties, at a time when many 
other local authorities in England were still extending their network of 
special schools for pupils with significant learning difficulties* 
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Drayton School has about 1200 pupils. As well aa tMiihg comprehensively 
organised, it has also developed aoiie internal arrangetnents thib help make the 
school more personal to its pupils ("the year base" system)* This system 
provides a focus for links with parents and for organising personill guidsnce 
for all pupils. It reduces the need for special educational support in t^>e 
pupils* group and therefore serves the purposes of integration in tt fundamental 
way. In the case of the significantly handicapped the system is usbd as a link 
to the internal unit for special educction organised at th<! lithdol the Baaic 
Studies Department. 

The Basic Studies Department occupiea 8 deaignated atiia ih the achoolt 
but ita provisions are developed and delivered in flexible wdyi and cloaely 
coordinated with regular education programmea. The unit off era Supplementary, 
modified or alternative curriculum couraes to more than 10 % of any year group. 
All pupils who are In one way or another served by the unit br attend the 
Department area, are membera of regular classes* Fdpils are mostly withdrawii to 
the Department in groupa. The Drayton case study also gives a detailed account 
of the various procedures by which pupils with signifit^ant learning 
difficulties are successfully integrated in an English lower secondary school 
setting* 



The most extensive accoUht of Amiifican experiences with integration ia 
given by Ruth Loomis and Sue Rdod. Undfer the ftate of Wisconsin's permissive 
legislation, the Hadison Metropolilftn School District has emphaaized integrated 
instructional programmes with options fot^ all pupils* It is strongly believed 
there that no student is too hahdicapped for placement in an appropriate 
educational progtamme within a coMprehendlve high school* Loomis and Rood 
describe federal, stat^ and particulaMy ditlttlct policy at length and say how 
the system was change during the stfV^tida. They pres^ht s wide range of 
information on available resources, adrtiihiattfttive arrangements and service 
delivery models in operation at diffeteht l6V6ls within the district system* 
Within the District of Madison LaFollettg Hiqtl . School was selected for the case 
study because it had the widest range of students with exceptional education 
needs, and because it has made substantial progr66s in the integration of the 
handicapped with the others. 

LaFollette (senior) High School has about 2000 <)tudents* As in any case 
^Jhe American high school curriculum gives great 3cope for optional courses, the 
LaFollette student has a wide range to choose from* On average he or she will 
take five subjects plu6 physical education which ia obligatory for all* A 
distinction is made between regular education, adaptive education and special 
education. These arc considered a continuity of provisions, where the adaptive 
courses bridge the gap between the regular and the special education curri- 
culum* The adaptive courses (offered in the basic academic area and in aome 
elective courses) provide basic instruction that enables more students to move 
into a mainstream class. The essence of special education is the IndivirXialised 
Education Program (lEP). Approximately 10 per cent of the students are 
recorded as in need of special education and individual school programmes are 
designed for them covering an en2:ire calendar year. These consist of appro* 
priately different combinations of regular, adaptive and special education 
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courses. Thanks to this procedure the majority of the handicapped students at 
LaFollette spend the greater part of their tine in integrated classes. 



NOTES AND REFERENCES : / ' 
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and discussed by Elmore, "Implementation of Federal Education Policfi^i^'k 
Research and Analyses." in Ressarch in Sociology of Education and Socigfi'^% 1^^ 
zation, vol. 3, 1982, p. 97-1T5I ~ ^ ^'^:<':x 
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SCUOLA PI RIENZO 
INTEGRATION IN A SECONDARY SCHOOL IN RWE 

by Ncra Ferro 
School Psychologist' 



1. THE ITALIAN CONTEXT 



Education 

In Italy, the law says that handicapped pupils r< compulsory school age 
have to be educated in ordinary classes^ except when 1 ipairments are too severe 
to make this possible (Law 118 of 1971). It allows, therefore, the continued 
existence of special schools when they have enough cl^erts. In practice; it is 
parents and professional staff of the Locdl Health Unit who decide, in 
consultation with the ordinary school, when exceptions should be made to the 
general rule. Thus, parents are never obliged to integrate their children; in 
fact, they do not even have to refer to the L.H»U. if they want to enroll^'their 
child in a special school, provided, of course, one is available* 

Italian law also gives clear indications on the principal organisational 
aspects of integration. For example: 

— No more than two handicapped students may be placed in a single 
class; 

— The size of integrated classes must not exceed 20 pupils; 

Schools that integrate handicapped students can apply for an extra 
(support) teacher for every three to four integrated' students. 

Practical advice on how to organise teaching is also given (Law 317 of 

1977). 

Compulsory education consists of five elementary grades (from six to 
eleven years) and three lower secondary grades (from eleven to 14 years), 
giving a total of eight years. Kindergarten (zero to three) and pre-*school 
^Ihree to six) are not compulsory. 



The school system is a centralised one. The Ministry of Education 
operates through local branches at provincial level and is responsible for the 
basic curriculum, the einployment and management of teaching and administrative 
staff, and general directives to the schools. Local administrations (the 
communes) are responsible for providing schools, buildings and all professional 
services other than teaching* 



Services 

All public services relating to health and welfare (e.g. social^ 
medical, psychological, rehabilitational) wherever they are delivered 
(hospitals, schools, out-patient settings .or home) were decentralised and 
integrated at local level by the health reform of 197B. 

Central administration is responsible for general policy; regional 
administration may issue laws and regulations on local policy; the services* 
actual management and delivery is the responsibility of the .USL; (Uriit^^ 
^Qnitaria locale = Local Health Unit). These UhitB have become the basic 
feature of the Italian public service scene. They organise and deliver services^ 
in areas that may correspond to the territory of one commune, part of a large 
commune, or several small communes that have joined together for this purpose. 
The USL are financed by the central administration through a yearly budget that 
they administer themselves. 

Before 197B, the organisation and standard of public services in Italy 
V3ried greatly from one part of the country to another. The health reform has 
certainly not ironed out these differences (not least because of the organiasi- 
tional autonomy allowed to the regions and the USLs); however, certain , jbirencte 
are common. For instance, services are organised according to age groupa,and 
not to categories; handicapped students are taken care of by the Child?-Youth 
Department which, within the USL, is required to provide whatever service li?r 
needed by anyone, between zero and 18 years living in the area. This means that 
services are mainly concerned with schools because that is where this age groUp 
is most largely to be found. / v 



2. THE SCHOOL ITSELF 

From among the schools in Italy, Scuola di Rienzo was selected for study 
in this enquiry into integration of the handicapped for three main reasons; 

The particular history of the school (which we will recount later); 

— The "normality" of the school. It is in no way ^ outstanding either in 
resources, equipment or teaching standards — yet handicapped pjitpils 
are present. (In Italy integration is widespread and not just limited 
to good pilot experiments. An ordinary neighbourhood school can 
therefore be used to gauge the effect of « the policy) ; > ^ 

— The availability of information and the school staff's willingness to 
cooperate in the study. 



Sources of infonnatign 

This case study pt«es much to thP PPep^PfttiOR Qf the school's piyoh3« 
legist, Rina Fontanelii, and its socisj ytQVHPVf Ctoiift Mari, Both hsve bWH 
working in the school for four yesps pn 8 p»Pt %lm baaia «nd by new Mt9 
regarded as •♦belonging tp it". Because of |hii ppniti^rif they have been eble to 
regularly attend and rSPPfd meetings m4 tp noniter the overall intfOMtiPn 
process. Thus, our information has been dopived frPfKl 

— Monthly meetings between teachPPf Und Mf^nts' repreaentatives dMPinj 
the school yea^p 1981-82 and , partly i 1W2»8lr 

— Interviews with tb« aphooi'g headmaster and with repreaentativee of 

the teachers and parental v 

— The school^s fi^as and FaPQrds} 

— Informal obseryjitiQni in the ciaaaroom of the organisation of^ 
teaching and aMPPapt activitieaf . v. , 

" j<'x . 

As to the first of these soMrcaS} it 8opn became apparent that the • 
monthly meeting qf telphers and parents ^aa an iinportant and faithfgj indicator , 
of school progre§? in general and integpatipn in particular t When new wattera 
arose during th§§a mcetinga, for instaniae special problems, ehangea Of. 
attitudes, undue diffipulties in carrying out plansi it ia poaaible to foUPW 
these up through classroom observation and informal talks IQ 88 to, Qet 88 
complete a picfure as possible, frequent referencea made to the paet ai theae 
meetings also prompted us to look further into aspects of the aehOQjl*8 history 
or an indi victual's background* So, overall, the information we eoileoted Waa of 
two kinds: 

— Factual data relevant to the school as a going concern and tp Its 
past history; 

Process information: incomplete, subjective and obtained in a t*athar 
unsystematic way. Nevertheless, without it we wpuid have had 
considerable difficulty in understanding v^at was fQing qn In the 
school • 



Setting and characteriatics 

Scuola di Rienzo occupies part of a huge building which used to be one 
of the largest residential institutions for physically handicapped boys, mostly 
with cerebral palsy. It was a private institution of a religious nature and, as . 
such, it still occupies the remainder of the building. . . 

As with other Italian special institutions, the progressive reduction in 
the number of children in residence over the last few years has left empty 
spaces and unused special resources. This was the position when a large part of 
the building was leased by the Rome commune to provide premises for five small, 
different, ordinary schools — all still located within the same site. As we 
have just said, what remains of the building stays devoted to its original 
purpose, the provision of residential facilities for handic^ped boys, a few of 
whom are still left in the institution. These are mostly adolescents for whom 



it has not been possible to make different arrangements end who are therefore 
attending ordinary schools or vocational training outside their plaVe of'-'k- 
residence. ' • 

The institution used to have its own rehebilitation resources. These 
have been transformed into an out-patient service which is eveilable to the ^:ff| 
public* This service retains its private nature and management but^ it is sub* 
sidized by the local health administration and thus, is free of charge. /Origin ^'^'^^ 
nally there was a special lower secondary school within the institution. In 
1969-70, however, the educational authorities decided to open^ a new ordinary 
school in the locality and the commune, with its responsibility for providing . /^-^ 
school buildings, leased part of the residential institution, for this purpoae^v^^^^ 
and the newly established school absorbed the special students and started to!4/j^t 
enroll normal pupils from the surrounding a^rea* i Together with the normal ^^^^V 
pupils, it started to enroll normal teachers; some of the existing specialv^;"^^^^^ 
teachers were retained in the new ordinary setting, others moved out. ^ ^ 

This, then, is how Scuola di Rienzo was set up: it , was tha ^ 
transformation of a special school into an ordinary pne with integrat'iori 
starting in a reverse way. It was the handicapped who progressively integrated;'!^] 
the normal pupils. This was not alwaya done without difficulty, however* The^^^^^ 
mother of one of the normal students told us$» . ^-Z^:^ 

"When my sistsr-in-lew said that she was sending her daughter to school./^^^ 
in the institute of the handicapped I thought , she was out of herc>mi(>diV* ^^^ 
I was not against the poor boys but I thought that: even for them>it .wai^:^'"*>^ 
not good* They would have suffered more « being with the. normals 'thanl ^ 
being alone... Now my son too, comes to school here, but it ia>4l: 
different. Perhaps it is because now the handicapped are few. It^i^f^rl 
strange, but when they are few one notices them less. I have elWayC^).^ 
lived in this area and when I used to see them walking all together -ou^^^ 
of the institution I was so moved that I could not look at them. ^I^^';:^ 
think it is because they were all together; or because et that time 
they were more severely handicapped, I don't know." V ' -^l* 

A teacher said: **When the school was set up I applied for it because i^;'ff^ 
was near home and because not many other teachers were willing to come* 
I was young and it was difficult to find another place. I knew that^,^| 



there were many handicapped students... I thought I could try for onH 



year end see. I am still here. The first years seemed difficult at tha;^ 
time because we were not prepared, but the real 'difficulties were atlllir-^ 
to come... The children in wheel-chairs we had then were ho pfobT«n^In.^^-;< 
comparison with the problems weihave to face now. There is a boy in ift/ 
wheel -chair in my class now and sometimes I think that he^is- the moajt:^^^ 
normal of all." , ^ - :J^vKv'''| 

Apparently the fact that the school started within a special institution . ^ 
helped the teachers to feel in some way supported by the professionel ataff. who/^%; 
had stayed on. Then the fact that the first group of handicapped were 'mainly 
physically impaired meant that, from a curriculum point of view4 there were"c<|| 
fewer difficulties than there would otherwiae have been. Problems at that tiii#4i?^ 
were largely related to the attitudes of normal pupils' parents. As far as WatXj; 
could understand these tended to be solved in humanitarian terms. ^.x^^ 



In the twelve years the school haa been running the number of pupils 
from the residential institution has decreased progressively down to the 
present total of three. Meanwhile the number of normal pupils haa increased and 
the integration of students with various kinds of problems other than physical 
has got under way* 

The school had to face a period of real difficulty; when children from a 
neighbouring slum area started to come» bringing with them severe social and 
family problems. Some of them were also physically impaired. It was then^ in 
1976, that the school started to work full-time^ that is from 8.30 am to 3 po^. 
In principle the full-time system is meant to enable a more flexible teaching 
programme^ the inclusion of extra-curricular subjects » .experimentation with new 
methods and so on » so as to provide a more complete and individualised 
education. In the case of Scuola di Rienzo we had the impression that the full- 
time system was adopted more to keep in the children in school as long as 
possible and off the streets where otherwise they would have been. Here we see 
the social function of the school influencing other functions that are more, 
normally associated with traditional education* 

It was mostly at this time that some parents started to withdraw thei^ 
(normal) children fro.ti the school , not as a reaction to the presence of the 
handicapped, but because of the presence of students carrying other types of 
difference — social, cultural or behavioural — that, are not traditionally 
considered as handicaps, but prove to be more threatening to the school life. 

Some members of the school staff recalled the deep personal commitment 
of the social and psychological service at that time, trying to explain and 
persuade parents and teachers to bear with w^)at was considered (or at least was 
presented) as a temporary adjustment crisis. This adoption of full-time in 1976 
was the first real adaptation of the school to the new special needs of its, 
population. 

At present this school is one of the few in Home where the number of 
pupils is not decreasing, but even showing some increase, in apite of the fall 
in birth rate that is affecting the overall school population. * 



Administration and management 



As for all Italian public schools, general administrative directions are 
issued by the Ministry of Education through its local branches. Because of its 
limited size, Scuola di Rienzo is administratively attached to a larger one 
located in the same district, where the secretarial offices and the School 
Director are located. The school of our study is run by a Vice-Director. 

The school management is by law a combination of administrative and 
elected bodies with different functions: 

— The School Director has mainly control and coordination functions snd 
is a permanent member of all school councils; 



— The Teachers* council includes all teaching staff. It is empowered to 
take decisions on educational matters (teaching organisation and 



methods, choice of optional subjects) and has the right to be , 
consulted on allocation of funding and resources. Current .school 
expenses (salaries, buildings and equipment) are paid by the Ministry 
and by local authorities directly. The school budget is very anallc: 
and intended only for minor optional expenses; 

— The School council is an elected body consisting of representatives ^ 
of the teachers 9 parents and non-teaching staff. It has the right to 
decide upon the allocation of funds and resources, and to be 
consulted on educational matters; 

— Class councils include all teachers of a single class plus elected - 
parents* representatives. Regular, monthly meetings are called to", 
discuss class matters and problems, to monitor class progress and ^ 
make proposals. 

The meetings of all these bodies are held out of teaching hours. 
The school population 



Pupils 

These number 215, and they are distributed over twelve classes. ThSr^^^ 
average class size is 18. Twelve pupils are officially assessed as handir:;^| 
capped, one for each class. Three of them are living in the residential^^ 
institution. . \ ^a^v 

A large percentage of the pupils comes within the age range of the lower'/^^ 
secondary school (11 - 14 years). Twenty, however, including five handicapped 
ones, are over the normal age limit for their grade, the oldest is seventeen.% 
Reasons for their being over age include delayed beginning of school, 
interruptions of attendance or repetition of grades. iit^^l" 

Teachers : 

There are 45 teachers qualified to teach the various subjects (currir^i 
cular and extra-curricular) in the school programme. They are deployed thus: 



Subject 


Number of teachers 


lutjlian language and literature. 


12 


history and geography 


Mathematics 


6 


Foreign language 


4 


Technical education 


4 


Sports and gymnastics 


5 


Arts 


2 


Music 


2 


Religion 


1 


Extra-curricular activities 


5 


Support to integration 


4 



22 teachers out of the present 45 have some type of special training. 
Teachers* working time is 1*^ teaching hours/week , plus 20 hours per month for 
meetings, planning and evaluation. 

'*Bidelli" 

These are six non teaching members of staff whose main tasks are 
maintenance and cleaning, together with the control of pupils when out of their 
classrooms. When integration was started an effort was made to train them for 
active participation in the process, for instance by providing ancillary help 
for the physically impaired. 



Service professional staff 

1 school doctor 6 hours/week 

1 school psychologist 6 hours/week 

1 social workei 6 hours/week* 

1 nurse 8 hours/week 

These professionals (who work part time at the school) provide a regular 
service at scheduled times. In addition to them a physiotherapist and a speech 
therapist are available on occasion to advise teachers and parents* 

These service personnel have no administrative relationship with the 
school. They are all members of a local multi-disciplinsry team chsrged with 
providing integrated services to children of school age. As such they are 
employed by the locaJ health authority (USD. 

The decision taken by the professional staff to attend the schaol at 
regular scheduled times, instead of being available upon request, reflects a 
desire to enlarge the scope of their activity from interventions on behalf of 
single pupils to help for the school as a whole. In practice, as far as time 
allows, they attend meetings, and participate in the school's orgsnisational 
planning with a strong emphasis on the requirements of integration. However, 
when unusual problems arise — "crisis" as they say — they may teiinporarily 
reduce their time in other schools and concentrate on one in particular to 
provide the maximum support until some kind of solution is found. 

The professional staff working in Scuola di Rienzo also attend two other 
schools which, being larger, get a good deal more of their time. 

Servicea ataff working time ia 36 houra/week over aix daya with aome 
flexibility in ita diatribution. In fact, at the time when we were finiahing 
our atudy, the profeaaional ataff of the local health unit waa in diapute with 
the adminiatration about maintaining thia flexibility in the uae of their time. 

< 

With regard to rehabilitation, the local public servicea "are not in a 
poaition to provide therapiea becauae of lack of apecialiata. Pupila who need 
actual rehabilitation, and not juat parenta* and teachera* counaelling, may uae 
the aervice inaide the residential inatitution* As already mentioned, 
rehabilitation reaourcea of thia inatitution were tranaformed into an out- 
patient aervice financed by the local health administration and made publicly 
availabJe. 



other resources 



**If you are looking for a v#ell equipped and a well run school, you go 
elsewhere. If you want to know how to cope with problems and deficiencies, then/' !' 
we may help you". This is what the Deputy Headmaster said to us when we first j^. 
met. 

The school has no ancillary help in spite of the presence of severely 4 
physically impaired students. As we have seen, a certain amount of physicalxs^"^ 
care is provided by the bidelli , additionally some teachers spontaneously help '^2^' 
their handicapped students while in class, but some refuse to do so. Vfhen tKer^^i^ 
have been cases of refusal by teadters "it's not our job" and by the bidelli r.-yft^ 
(their new function of helping the handicapped has not yet been formalized and 
they have not yet received the salary rise they asked for), the oroblem .has^ vl 
been solved by older schoolmates. ^ ^^^v 

As in other full-time schools, midday meals are provided by the commune^ 
free of charge. A committee of parents and teachers supervise their delivery to ;);>^ 
the school. . ;> 



In addition to the classrooms, the school can make use of; 
— - A large dining room which is also used for other purposes; 



— A gymnasium with some equipment; ' 

— A courtyard made available by the residential institution free, pfi'^S 
charge; 

— A large room which the school shares with the priest from the chur<^;": 
nearby. Th& school uses it during day-time as a laboratory and tfM> ^Kj 
priest hQS it in the late afternoon for his own purposes (this ratN»r-{'ii 
unusual cooperation seems to work well); ^ 

— The former "support room" which is now used for various purposesl^.'l 
. including group activities and individual lessons. ' "'^^M 

Some teachers and the Deputy Headmaster rather optimistically pointed y:^\ 
out that several classrooms are of considerable size so they are able toV^^ 
organise group activities in a single room. t^;!^ H 

3. THE HAW)ICAPPED MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL . ^ 

Assessment of handicap and criteria for support teaching , * ^ f 

Assessment of handicapped pupils is made by the multiprofessional t(B$int^0; 
from the Iv ::al health authority in order to obtain extra teaching aupport ftoiipy^^ 
the local offices of the Ministry of Education* It selects, therefore, pupils J:^^ 
who would benefit from a re-organisation requiring additional teachers or extra 4 / 
teaching hours. By the same token it excludes pupils who would not so benefit^^^^' 
even though they are severely impaired — for instance the physically bftndii-';ff^ 
capped with no learning, behavioural or emotional problems. 



Parents are i^nformed of assessments and have to endorse the formal 
application for a support teacher for their children. These applicationa are 
. Mde by achoola on a fom where the pupils* age, grade and kind of 
^ difficulties are describedt but where no namea are mentioned. 

To us, these general rules seemed clear enough, but their application 
' appeared rather confuaed. We found in the claaarooms a number of pupils who 
were not conaidf^red handicapped but who, in our opinion, had more educational 
needa than aonte of tnose officially aaaeaaed* i^ft were told by profeaeional and 
school's staff that the ministerial directibna were, indeed, rather ambiguous 
in this matter and that t^e past tendency had been to consider physical 
impairmenta more favourably than other typea of disability that are actually 
more deserving of help from the school's point of view. Again, somep^^^ts do 
not accept that their children should be aasessed as ^handicapped** if. they have 
no visible impairments. Finally some teachers prefer to manage the education of 
aome kinds of difficult children uaing ordinary resources and without an extra, 
teacher. So, the effort that ia being made to avoid the claasification of. 
pupils with special educational needs as **hsndicapped" apparently has iiot yet 
given appreciable reaulta. , ^ 

Although we were not acttially told so, we have the impreaaion that thia 
achool, aa preaumably many othera, uaea this aaaepsment system quite pragma- 
tically as a means for sugmenting their total teaching resources. In other 
words, they apply for support teachera for **aases8ed** pupils whose disabilities 
are not, in fact, all that demanding, then apread the new reaourcea to help ja. 
many pupila aa possible, according to their actual needs. This id facilitated 
by the present tendency to provide support by organiaing ordinary teaching in a. 
different way, rather than by delivering special education to atudents singly. 
The following extracts from the school's professional staff files ahow how this 
matter of support teaching has worked out for some of the young people 
themselves • 



Some individual caseu 



Boy aged 12 attending first grade 

He is suffering from an endocrinological disease snd from mild mental . 
retardation. His main problems, however, seem to be of socisl and family 
nature. He is provided with extra support through clsss-splitting four 
hours/week. 



Boy aged 12 attending firat grade 

He auffers from s severe form of epilepsy not properly trasted in the 
paat. Hia family has recently moved from s region in the South. His father ^a 
an alcoholic and the whole family shows complete indifference io him^ The boy 
is often absent from achool. Thus, social and family deprivation seem to be hia 
main problem. He receives six hours/week extra support, partly througfi co- 
teaching and partly through class-*splitting. 



Boy aged 12 attending first grade 



Multi-handicapped with brain damage. He suffers from speech impairment; 
and severe mental retardation » although he is recovering 'from motbr'* 
impairments. He belongs to a rich and caring family and is receiving extensive; 
treatment also by private services that closely cooperate with school. Som^i- 
initial behavioural disturbances of disruptive nature (biting schoolmeteS) 
breaking things) seem to have disappeared. He receives individual lessons four/ 
hours/week for reading and writing, and support within the class by co«>teaching 
for four hours/week. His integration is considered as one of the school *s - 
successes. 



Boy aged 14 attending second grade ^ 

Mult i -handicapped: cerebral palsy >fith severe speech impairments. He ' 
cannot walk and has practically no speech. He has presented one of the school^s; 
main problema as apparently most teachers of his class did not accept him and- 
refi'sed to give him any physical help in the classroom^ claiming that it was 
not their duty (which is true). At present he aeems to be taken care of moatly ' 
by hla schoolmates. The problem of his incontinence was solved by students of 
an higher grade who offer to help him to the toilet. During a long period ^ 
apent in hospitjl his schoolmates visited him regularly to keep him up to date 
with school activities which he is eager to follow. He now receives' eXgjht 
hours/week support within the class through co-teaching. We were informed that; 
service staff *Tought**to have such a solution accepted, mainly in order to have^ 
another teacher in the class to counterbalance an unfavourable situation for 
the boy. There he participated in the group-splitting planned for his class ^? 
The student's mother wants to take him another school, but he atrongly refuses^ 
to leave his class. Although the presence of an ancillary help would probabix.: 
not have aolved the problem, it would at least have given the teachera femt^ 
grounds for complaint. 



Boy aged 13 attending second grade 

He Buffers from epilepsy. There are no real problems and no apecialiv 
plans are made for him. He participates in ordinary school activities,. 



Boy aged 17 attending second grade 

Epilepsy with mild mental retardation and slight walking impairment due 
to brain damage. Strong medical treatment to control epilepsy further reduce 
his alertness. He is the oldest student of the school for the reason that hef 
was born in a foreign country where hia family had emigrated and Vfhe]^e he did 
not attend school for some years. Nor did he receive proper treatments for his 
epilepsy. He gets individual lessons for six hours/week for reading^ writing, 
and mathematics. The reason for so much individual teaching ia thatr, d*te to his 
age, he feels uneasy about getting too much individual attention within the 
class. He participates in group work twice a week with a class from a higher 
grade . 
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Girl fiqiid U attending second grade 

♦ * 

Severe mental retardation. She is now starting reading and writing. 
Support is provided within the class, in srall groups and individually for a 
total of eight hours/week. Other students with learning difficulties are 
present in the class, although not formally assessed* 



Boy aged 13 attending second grade 

He shows emotional disturbances and slight learning problems (dyslexia). 
He receives support for five houts/week by class-splitting (three hours) and 
co-teaching (two hour&)« 



Girl aged 16 attending third grade 

Downs syndrome. Reason for age exceeding limits is that she formerly 
attended a special school for four years (elementary) then was kept at home for 
some time by parents before being sent to an ordinary school. Difficulties, are 
reported in the i4)ole first year of integration. Apparently she benefited from 
working in email groups. Teachers are very caring. Present plan includes three 
hours/week co-teaching during mathematics lessons, and three hours/week of 
additional extracurricular activities (she attends a group making ceramics) in 
order to improve her manipulation skills. 



Girl aged 14 attending third grade 

Downs syndrome. She has never had real problems with school, hsving 
ccs:pleted a successful elementary cycle in a good school. She follows %ll , 
school activities by performing tasks involving little difficulty. A 
combination of positive factors such as good teachers, family cooperation and 
the girl*s willingness to learn have made this situation unusually smooth. 
Actually teachers did not ask for extra help. However three hours/week co- 
tesching are planned during msthematics lessons. The main school concern seems 
to be to prepare the gixl for vocational training next year. 



Boy aged 14 attending third grade 

Cerebral palsy with no learning problems. His social integration is 
exceMent. A support teacher is co-present for four hours/week during Italian 
lessons. The main help she gives is to write what he dictates when he is too 
tired because of impairments to his hands. Sometimes schoolmates also provide 
such help. Often the support teacher helps other students in the clsss. Hsny 
teachers said that is the type of handicapped student they would like to 

have in their classes. 



Boy aged 14 attending third grade 

His learning difficulties are mainly due to speech impairment. He 
receives six hours/week support through class-splitting (two hours) snd 
individual lessons (four hours) during which the support tescher is assisted by 



" // I 

a speech therapist. He shoiim a very strong desire for mechsnical mvk (csr 
repairing) and school and services are trying to find a place for hiw on • 
vocational training course* 



It is clear from these few cases that support teaching hours are not 
allocated to single handicapped students in equal amounts as the law directs, ' •! 
but are deployed according to educational priorities as evaluated by the 
school. We will refer to this issue later. > i 

About half-way through our study a new handicapped boy Joined the,/^ 
school, coming from another area of the town because his family had moved. T 
was 16 and put in the second grade. His record says "slight mental retardation^*::^ 
he escapes from tasks and situations, is socially maladjusted. Very lofi 1% 
selfesteem. His being above age for the grade in which he was put was due to a v; I 
very difficult school career hitherto, with frequent long absences that caused* 
him to repeat grades. ' . ^ 

He started his attendance at Scuola di Rienzo by showing some!provo« Vr^ 
cative sexual behaviour and using very coarse language, which seriously ^| 
embarassed both teachers and students. He began, too, to be incontinent.* To 
some extent we were able ourselves to witness how the school reacted to such an IV 
"adaptation crisis" and, as the outcome was rather positive, it may be >^ 
interesting to hear of some of the initiatives taken. 

First of all, the integration of "P" had a promising start as a good ^ 
class was available for him. It is difficult briefly to describe a good class, 
although it is easy to recognize it when you are on the spot. Vfhat happened in^ ^ 
this case was that the teacher of Italian language (17 hours per week in class / 
as she was also teaching history and geography, and spent four hours 
coteaching) took on herself the main burden of integrating "P", at least in the 
initial phase. Then, because of her existing non-competitive, positive, end /' 
cooperative relationship with the other teachers of the class (incidentally 
this may be one feature of a "good class"), nhe slowly obtained the commitment 
of the teaching team. 

She started by discussing "P's" provocative behaviour with the whole . 
class with "P" present, with the aim of understanding, "decoding" as she said, - 
such behaviour. She said that his provocations were so explicit that At was not 
difficult for them to realize that "P" "was iwnifcsting his uneasiness and his 
fear to the extent of becoming inc;jntinent like a baby". Then she added "my 
class is used to discussing anything; however one or two boys started to tease 
"P" and s&.>e of the girls to laugh at him, so I made them feel wretched." 

a" 

In this case, the school psychologist's function was to monitor what was 
going on rather than take an active part on it, because the teaching staff 
seemed quite able to control the situation themselves. Of course, in most cases 
this is not so. Coming back to "P"^ his class wss given four extra support 
teaching hours which were used for group work on main subjects (Italian and 
mathematics). ^ 

There was general agreement that two specific activities provided the 
turning point in "P's" integration: first drama (as a subject) helped him to ^ 
start expressing himself in class. Then, on the occaaion of a week's school 
camp with the whole class outside town, his incontinence stopped. 
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Teachers ifould probably tell that this short account sounds too opti<- 
mistic because t as they say, the basic problems are Just beginning to show. It 
is true that "P" may now be considered as integrated in the school, meaning 
that he has oveirccmc those initial disabilities that would not have allowed him 
to participate in school activities. Hotever, latent difficulties remain: he 
may develop sudden refusals or withdrawals, and his learning ability ia 
certainly rather low. Nevertheless, communication has been established between 
himself, the class and the teachers, so the situation may improve. Then, as he 
is already 16, the main concern is how to prepare him for work. 



Preparation for individjal integration 

Because of the special history of this school — handicapped students 
have always been present integration ia in no way an exceptional occurrence. 
In most cases the school is informed in advance of the arrival of a hew^ 
handicapped student, especially if he or she is coming from a school in the 
locaUty. Professional staff working in elementary and' lower secondary schools 
in the area belong to the same team and they meet weeicly to discuss transfers 
and new placings. 

Usually a meeting is arranged with the service staff and the teachers of 
the grade a particular student is intended to Join. At this time his situation 
is made clear and a class is selected. Service staff have told us that the 
extent to which teachers should be informed in detail on each esse is still a 
controversial issue. On the one hand they are afraid of influencing teachers* 
attitudes and expectations negatively by listing difficulties that may to some 
extent develop in response to teachers* attitudes and expectations: on the 
other hand, they are obviously aware that teachers have to be informed about 
the students' problems in order to be able to face them. There are no fixed 
rules and decisions in this respect are taken on an ad hoc basis. 

The selection of the class, which is often a problem in other secondary 
schools, is easier here where every teacher expects to have handicapped pupils 
in the class, the main consideration being that the distrioution should be 
fair* However, school psychologist and social worker may strongly urge that a 
particular child be placed in a particular class if they think this the most 
suitable. Or^ce the class has been selected, normal students are informed about 
the new schoolmate. Vfhen she or he has visible physical in^airments, this is 
explained to them. Their help is always asked* The presence of a handicapped 
student in a class is now taken for granted by parents of the normal ones* The 
situation is discussed with them only when there are special circumstances. 



4. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES AND 



ORGANISATION OF TEACHING 



Timetable 



Monday to Friday: 8.30 
13*30 
15*00 

Saturday 8.30 



13*30 h. 
15*00 h* 
17.00 h* 
12.30 h* 



school activities 

lunch break and free time 



school activities 
school activities 



Total school time (excluding lunch break): 39 hours per week. 
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flCHEOULE * SUBJECTS . ... iV.> --^'Jl 



(flpplien to 611 classes), - . 



Houra Sybje§t tead>eip8:5^ ' .^^^^^^ 

per week p^t classrpoi"/ ^ 

8 Italian letiguifa fif)d literature 1 v. 4 . *^ 

7 Matheniatica * 1 ' K/^J^I^^ 

5 ("oreign languiges i - r^ ^^lg 

3 History / ,1 < : . 

3 Gymnastics «nd ^ 1 t' ijl 

2 Geography ^^^.-^ .1 -5 - .^'-''.h^'*^^ 

2 Science and t6eNlic|Uft :1>: ? ; 7^£4t 

1 Music . > ' ^' -vt ' ^1 

1 Arts . . . . ^TV0;^ 

1 Religion . i \. 

2 Corteaching llfilifla Idfi^d^ & literature 

and theatre ' ' ^i^-7.\f-^f "-^-^Jv'v^^ 

1 Co-teaching itfili«a liH^ii^ and mathemdtib^ 2 ; 

1 Co*teaching Itilisa • fyf^ign language . ,2 n V^^^?? 

1 Co-teaching l«ethM6tie8«^ience & technij^s ^ 2 >V>:^:^^ 

1 Co-teaching iiiU«i§»irt§> . 
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^ . > * *K- : ^jt'J^K 

Ih fitst and second ^d^S ihs teachcir is i:e8ponaible for. Italiw^: 
language) hi§tory and ged§fdpfty< In the third .§tade two teachers .a^et^l; 
responsible for Italian langufifd Sm hiefcory-geographyi re8()ectively« 

this baaic plan involVSi ill CHirricular aubjiNstd. plus theatre Hffdch^^l^ 
ah entrd^tHitricular activity find Ifhieh la tiaught tpdetMt, with, .Italian langut^gi|^ 
ahd literature for two houf s d week« nie^ing e tdtai of^ 24 houra for twe^i^f^ 
cleaaea^ During this time each §laea usually pr60iu:es a dramatic piece Ja^f 
perfdms it. ^.k ' l^V^'/jf. "kl^il. ^^Sr^:^ 

As there are five teachefS tot ^Xtra-curridUl&t ^tivit'ies eachr^iyirig^ 
18 houps a week, the remaining teaching tidte available ia of 66 hours (90 totilll 
hours less 24 already included ifi the general plan). This/time la mD8t:l)^^|! 
devoted to split claaaes in the follbwing way : ' \ >.' . -T^' 

The cladaea are first divided into groups (two^ sometimes three); the^grou^':: 
from different classes then join together for same exttaMHirricular activitxl 
outside the claaaroom, auch aa photpgraphy«, ceramic8«: palhting or print'thg^f 
While part of the claaa ia thua engaged outaiBe the cuririculum the^tea^t^ 
remains with the rest and ia Uaually able to do remedial teaching arki^l^ivi^ 
individual aupport to those who need it* This arrangement applies to alt^ 
groupa^ turn and turn about* ^ ' >i< ' . v yj^'^i^^ 

Particular attention is paid to the criteria for splitting* In quite; l^^^ 
number of cases claaaea are split so aa to have the ''extremes'* togethert^^ 
meaning the most gifted pupils with those needing the most educational heip>^' 
According to aome teachera, this arrangement allows them to put the brighteatW 



l^^bo to some activity requiring little help ^so that they themselves cat) X^Sl, 
concentrate on the pupils who a^6 having the most difficultyiv "^""^ vs? 

" ' " ^> a'...>' ♦ 

In other cases classes dte split according J:o(^pUpil8^ iibiiiiilsj In two., ;'^;? 
instances curricular and extra<>-eurricular teachcjra .^►referrefd to aarry Out 
|y joint programme with co^teaching* Whichever wdy is chdsen^ however » the averred 
aim is to provide extra teaching > or teaching according to itidividokl heeds , . ^i:^ 
within a general arrangement involving €he whole^^'^ echoolj^ -thlii is; ^^ithoUt , 
*^*'0i8king special groups. 



This plan still does not fully absorb teachers^ltime which^ '68 haye> ;c4^ 



said, is 18 hours/week. The temdining time is spent during 'luhch and fteiej 
activities break from 1«30 to ^ p<ii4 This interval is'cormidered ss , eisdentiaily 
fa part of the educational pTd^mne and curriculat^^^'^ extf ct^eurf^'icula^ 



' , teachers attend in turns, having lunch with the pupils and^assisiin^ tfiem^^in v^'*^ 



.their frto time* Thia opportunity to be with students in a jec^tekt"' btmr 
the classroom enables teachers to have a fuller understahdiWg of tKei^ -because^ 
obviously, their behaviour is likely to be different ih diffcfrent se6HBgs« 



\ The organisation of support activities ♦ * - " ^'^^ , ' - > 

In addition to the arrangements just described Which apply to the Vfh6i^^j^:| 
school, classes that integrate handicapped pupils 6ificially asddSsed a8.suchC4;^t>^ 
have the right to receive six hours a week of extra teaching, for each or^ of^/fr^t 
them* ;* ' ' 

.With twelve handicapped pupils on the roll at the beginning of the School y^dr^,;^^f^ 
— one for each class ^ the School has 72 extra tk^Sching hours aVilil&ble* Tliitt;h^|^ 
corresponds to four full- time teachers; - - ' 'Sv^^ll 

Mhen we listed the students who have been formally assessed as in nc^ed of extt^^^rf^^ 
help, we also mentioned the number of support teaching hours allocated to eac^ 
df them or, better, to each class — a total of 61 hours/week* The reihdining 
eleven hours are flexibly used to meet emergencies, unexpected] problems oi^ to^-/^ 
provide additional help temporarily to certain claeses. Fot ihstar^ce when th^ 
new student "P*^ joined the sbhOol, it was possible to provide extra help to hi^ /fl 

.class out of these remaining hours; ' '-y ! 

The present system for support teaching is fOughly the 'sane as ^fot exttaf ';^^>jt^ 
curricular activities; co*-te&ching, and splitting of cl&ases? with the addi- ' 

. tion of individual teaching (ohe to one tutoring) in particular cases and for 
particular subjects. This mesha of providing Support is relatively new (until ;.:y 
recently it was given in special groups) and it still raises problems* Some v^;^* 
teachers have adopted it with confidence, others without enthusiasm. ' . 

The main obstaclea to co-tcaching wer6 competition betw^n teacher a, iind.;:i^'^ 
role rigidity — in other words, one teacher Was doing most of the work and the 
other just tagged along. A solution that seems to be working is for the ' 
teachers explicitly to agree for a given session ^who will take the leading role 
in the class, while the other helps students individually. Next time the roles 
are reversed. , • ■ 

Splitting of classes for support purposes is usually upplied to the main 
subjects (Italian, mathematics, foreign language) for which there are several 
hours/week available. It is generally agreed that students in general, not only, 
those who have particular difficulties, take little advantage of a lesoon 



unless they are able to raise specific questions, get points clarified iaiKlf 
declare their own interests. This can be much better done iq amall^groups. 

Individual lessons,;^ aviay from the rest of the class, are- arranged J for^ 
those students v<ho stiiU lack the basic abilities (such as reading, writing . anil | 
numeracy) that are tod elementary to teach in a secondary class «^ The. fact t^k^P^ 
some students with emotional disturbances may benefit from a gradual spciaftS 
integration — first through individual contacts. with one adult, ther)'witK>a4 
small group and finally^ with the whole class — is also take^ii into, accourit*^ ^.i^r# 

During our study, the Teachers* Council discussed the. possibility of || 
working out graded tasks, possibly for (Bach subject.! The idea, is that a singlfi^^ 
task should involve .different , degrees of difficult^^ so that dad[i studferipi^ 
able to perform at least part of a common.'Jta8l$iand^pmdibly no one can perlfcSj^ 
it fully. This idea was taken from a'neiglilbQuring;8phool and ^tbe^^eacherlr? 
seemed to like itj but they were puzzlqd how-to, put it 4nto practice.,.,|ii)(|l?afi(ci^^ 
for professional help. This was provided by the social worker (altho'i^^^itliffwii^^ 
not really her job), who contacted the school .that had long expej^ienpf ^of sta^^^:: 
grading and arranged for some of the teachers to^ do in-service traillfiJ[j^ 

V - / ' ' ' ^ . ' >'^V"J•^>^/'',*^v'~'=c{^,■^■ 

So much for decision-making and planning. How ^sucpess fully, planning if^^^ 
put into practice is more difficult to assess. What happe^iEi fir8t;:i^^di8cu8sim'§^ 
of the general intentions by the Teachers* Council; prac1:ical arrangero^ts^Td^^^ 
each class are then worked out by its . own Class Council. But it is. Jh^^^ 
individual teachers concerned who really decide on the end-product. . 

It may perhaps be useful at this point to give an actual example ^ol^>^ 
teaching practice. Let us take the class of the 14. years .old. mental ly;r^,taVc|(^ 
girl in grade 2 whose case we have already referred to briefly. We will cali?^ 
her Gina. This class has one of the most clearly spelt-out Weekly plans whlctifl 
in our opinion, has been translated into good practice. , L^'Y^Ji$}t 

The class is a second-grade one with 18 students of whom. Gina is- tlj(00 
main problem. She has severe mental retardation due to a presumed brain xiamagl^'^^'^' 
although it was not possible to confirm this clinically. She is one year behifjij^ 
in her school grade because her parents, insisted on her repeating the ^JfiftH?! 
elementary grade, in the attempt to provide her with some basic abilities, cm^^i 
as reading and writing, before entering lower secondary school. Giha iavhofW^^^ 
able to read and write with the greatest difficulty and uncertainty arid '^ecjsi^^ 
continual exercise. In addition to Gina, a dyslexic boy and two slow-learh^rl^, 
students with some social and behavioural, problems are members of the class i:(t|^' 

A support teacher is available for eight hours a week, which is some^a^^^v 
above average due to Gina*s severe difficulty and to, the presence of otfier>f 
problems. She attends morning school only, for a total of 29 hours/week instead/; 
of 39, and leaves after lunch. This arrangement is not unusual in a full-tiWiy 
school, when parents are available to take care of their children in th^j|* 
afternoon and school cannot fully cope with the student *s problems. Iri th«rf' 
afternoon, Gina goes to a swimming pool three times a week. / > 

. /\ . ^'-^ 

It will be seen from this timetable that Gina *s week includes the sl^^i!^ 
hours co~teaching as planned for all classes, plus two hours co-teaching?? 
Italian — extra-curricular activities, her class having opted for making amjj v 
decorating pottery. 



HOURS 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


, WEDNESDAY 


i ' THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


8.30 
9.30 


ITALIAN 

curricular 
+ support 
teachers 


curricular . 
+ support 
teischers 


TTAI TAM 

cur^ricular 
teacher 


ENGLISH 
•'Gina" is out 
of the class 


MATHEMATICS 
curricular 
+ support 
teachers 


ENGLISH 
"Gina'Ms out 
of the class 


9.30 
10.30 


ITALIAN 

curricular 
+ support 
teachers 


*'Gina" is out 
of the class 


TTAI TAM 

ex t ra-cur ri cular 
activity 
co-teaching 


TTAI TALI 

ITALIAN 
ENGLISH 
co-teaching 


MATHEMATICS 
curricular 
+ support 
teachers 


ITALIAN :t 
extra-curricular 
activity . X 
co-teaching T 


in xn 
11.30 


. MUSIC 
curricular 
teacher 


HISTORY 
curricular 
teacher 


MUSIC 
ARTS 

CO- teaching 


' 'technical 

. i OXJCATIOK 
curricul^ar • 
teacher 


ARTS 

curricular 
teachers 


HISTORY W 
curricular 
teacher 


11.30 
12.30 


MATHEMATICS 

TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 
co-teaching 


GYHMSTICS , 
' curricular ^ 
teacher 


EDUCATION 
curricular 
teacher 


rurricul^r 
teacher 


TYAI VAa,l 4" ^1 

ITALIAN & 
THEATRE 
co-teaching 


RELIGION 

curricular ^ 
teacher 


13.30 


MATHEMATICS 
curricular 
teacher 


GEOGRAPHY 
curricular 
teacher 


ITALIAN 

MATHEMATICS 

co-teaching 


MATHEMATICS 
curricular 
teacher 


ITALIAN & 
THEATRE 
co-teaching 


o 

If 


13.30 
15.00 


lunch break 
and 

free activities 


lunch break 
and 

free activities 


lunch break 
and 

free activities 


lunch break 
and 

free activities 


lunch break 
and 

. free activities 




15.00 
16.00 


ENGLISH 
curricular 
teacher 


ITALIAN 
curricular 
teacher 


MATHEMATICS 
curricular 
teacher 


MATHEMATICS 
curricular 
teacher 


ITALIAN 
curricular 
teacher 




16.00 
17.00 


GYMNASTICS 
curricular 
teacher 


TTAI TAM 

curricular ; ' 
teacher 


run Tcu 

curricular . . 
teacher , 


HISTORY 
curricular 
teacher 


GEOGRAPHY 


^1 



Support teaching referred to is orgsnlsed as follows: 

> .1.* 

— Three hours individual teaching fpp Gina, away from the class whileS 
it is having English lessons. There is no point in her joining theaa>' 
ss she can scarcely write, or read Itslian, even. Her indivi^Jual ,> 
lessons sre, therefore, for writing and reading and. they reprettenVf 
the only time she spends outside her clsss while she is at achoolV ' iiv 

— Five hours are used for co-teaching and class-splitting.^Two hours bfC.?; 
Italian language sre, for instance, planried for Monday momin94:ThS\^ 
class is first split into two groups who are supposed to dii^cu8S> th#j^^ 
same subject, but separately, one, group ^wit^r the curricula^^t^aciietitl 
the other with the support teacher; Duri(nlg\ the gtiDUp woi^UHe^ 
students write down the, main points emerging from the. discussion*^ 
Gina is encouraged to join in and, wlien 8he':8a>^^sbiietong,r^ 
teacher or . a student writes it down for her thef mein^aim .thii^ 
time being to help her participate. Other students are, of courMiV^I 
helped too when necessary. Books may be consulted, . J%:**^t^; 

. • ' ' , ^ : ' . ' * ii^itM 

After this, the two groups join in order to exchange -vie>m'^Sf|j^ 
information. In this phase one of the two teachers is respbf^ible f or: tlii^ 
cless while the other is helping students individually^^ The/lessbn eciKj|»,l%l| 
each student writing down his or her own impression, arid sayirSg'^ij^kt ipti^^^ 
rested him or her most, personally. In this they are given>inidividual;liel)^^^^^ 
Gina will be ssked to write simple sentences while a teacher ia aittihg! hexjl^^ 
to her. Quite often it happens that one of the brighter students will helil'iji 
her . ' . . ^ 



sioH f so doesr thft/J 



f ^ 

An Italian lesson may also start with a joint discussion) 
two-hour mathemstics lesson on Friday mornings, when the curricular tealchert 
always begins by explaining a particular item to the whole class. Gina4s^<nol% 
usually able to follow this and some other pupils seem to have difficuljiie*^ 
too. Sometimes Gina can grasp one elementary concept out of the whole lesiKiff^ 
with the help of the support tescher who sits close to her. .She, then'f^h^^. 
individusl exercises to fix it in her mind. v ' .-^^.fccCf^i 

This mathematics class is next split into two mixed ability grdupa witH^I 
one tescher in charge of each, and the students are given tlisks linked to th«^f 
previous lesson. The small size of the groups allows teachera^to explain thincKi'/i 
individually. Gina is always put in a group that includes some of the brighter.^^ 
children who csn get on with the job with little further explsnation or help^*;^ 
so that the tescher can concentrate on her particular needs. Vfhen the others:;^ 
have finished their work they too may help Gina. She, in turn, is encouraged 'td.f' 
do something for the class and she is always very happy to comply affoxQf),^ 
instance, it is ususlly Gins, with the^help of the 'support, teacher or one dr/?S 
two of her classmates, who constructs 'the plane and solid figures for use byl^l 
the whole class during geometry lessons. She . is also able to make aimpleTf 
measurements on which the class csn base fnore comple^i: calculations. 

' ' ... / , ^ ^ . ^bM^ 

In this clsss, particularly, the teachers are trying tp develop a aystM^ 
of "grsded difficulties" in which each student is able to participate it}^M^ 
joint task to the precise extent of his/her own ability. They, themseiviw^i 
consider thst they have already aucceeded to some extent with geometry *4iereViC4jf 
is appsrently essy to work out tssks in terms of, a scale of abilities, if ronK^^ 



ERIC 




elementary draughtsMsnship, through Itotml mftWfing, calculnWom thit we 
ai«ple, then conplex, and finally tp ^!itra§t p§neepts. 

Another principal objectivp i§ t§ ftmtPt cooperation bfttvfeeo thp 
students. Group work offers the beat: pp^r^unily to stimulate .thin, w, V(hw a 
pupil asks a teacher to explain sodielhinf, b» pi. she is'Hlcely tO get the 
answer "see if anyone in the group kncwsi if ne. or» does, then I wiil have %p 
help you all". Iq fact, the teacher? spend pfpt pf their tXm fl»pn4tQP4ng the 
students helping each other — in qthep wardflf fctHPhing group fHWpenitien, 

Although these obeervation^ hivft refirrtd to co^tM^ing and Q)imiir 
splitting for support purposes, co^twphing f©f int^rdisciplirwry pwpowes (tN 
six hours included in the basic sphop} Jpfk^mm) fallows tht MHi 
In other words the two curricujfr tficmom pf99m% the QlinrOM •Cffad to 
be More concerned with getting th§ QtlNlmile psrtlcipste. than wUh 4inpa?t4rw 
interdisciplinary education. Soneti^s 90 f ff©rk i» iwdt %q intf Qra^a 
subjects by a joint lesson, but appsrantly this hSB npt always baen fUPfl«Wf«lt 
Interdisciplinary co-teaching doef W9rk aUPaaasftlUy* hcviavWt whao twct^r* 
plan a coRimon programme of claa^ Wpfk for th^ HwJe of ths SOhooJ y«ir*lfpr 
instance, a group of curricular taa^fS (matlWuaWcs, HohniQal t?*ieitiprt| 
Italian and arts) planned the preparation ©f a dotailad msD of tha djatrict-lfts 
which students live. Those fram twp fJasffH Work at it for twb.bouw atW0kV'! 
Such taaks, involving quita mfpv^t iavals aTHl typaa ^of abilHr 
performance, allow both atudent? afWJ taaphora to fiod a rola of tha4r;,0W%; ^ . 

Coming back to Gina, the fact that aha was not there aftar jlMnQb:4NuPad 
the teachers at first to conoentratp the wotB difficult laaaonaAln the 
afternoon — some of them no doi^bt — sayinp **at laat we wiU ba aMa to t^iPh 
properly". However the teachers have now r^aliyed U?at, aa.wail na aMbjaetai/ 
they have transferred some of their special aiethodology to tha aftamaon hourt, 
even though Gina is not there. Her abaence makes things eaaiaPf OOU?aa,.^byt 
it looks as though the innovations that ware made in this alaaa bacauaa^ of, Qina . 
have proved to be of benefit to others as well. - : 



Have handicapped students been the cauae of innovations in ^ttg aphopl? 

According to the last exan^le the answer is affirmative, as it 4^ if wa 
consider the recent experience with other single cases. But if wo loqk t^ack at 
the school's history, the question ia more controversial. In fact, this schQQ} 
started its integration by practically reproducing the original special groups 
of the special school from which it originated. These consisted of four or five 
handicapped students who were taught separately for p part of the day. While, 
retaining the special group idea for the handicapped, the school, retained, too, 
the traditional teaching organisation and methods for its normal students; one 
teacher for each subject teaching, in his/her class. Ihe fact Jthat .the 
handicapped were at that time mostly physically in^ired and that part of the , 
special institution's staff was still available to give some support and advise 
in terms of the only practice that was familiar to them (practice in the 
special institution) probably contributed to a stable situation being 
maintained for quite a long time. 

But other students, as well as the formally-assessed handicapped, . 
brought innovation to Scuola di Rienzo. The full'-time, and, the different, 
teaching system, which is a main innovation, were in fact adopted because of 



the socially deprived and maladjusted children Vfho joined the echool in the 
inid-70s. It was alao because of them that "normal** parenta started to question - 
the school with various outcomes: aome of them withdrew their children, \i. 
others were persuaded to change their attitudes. It aeems therefore that the ^ t 
handicapped students themselves had d rather marginal role in the school being /.^x 
innovated, although everybody agrees now that the present organisation is, on V r 
the whole, better than the previoua one* . ' T'*. -4' 

' -y:- 

However, if it was not because of the handicapped, then it was becaueeQi5 
of other external agents that the school system could start an innovat;iv6|:^^^ 
process. The theory that the real potential for innovation is represented by §n^'^f \ 
actual crisis in the system is not contradicted. In other K*orda, possibilitletf'^^l 
of change are greater in a system that experiences ita own inadequacy^ in fm:^p^ 
of a new and real situation, than when such a new situation is only 8omethiii|g:c-Y; 
in a plan for the future. " . , / '^'^ ■'^J^^x^i 

Of course crisis in a system may have various outcomes. In the* case-of^'j'^ 
our school, if all or most of the **normal** parents had withdrawn their^:^ 
children, little innovation would have been possible, this illuattate8'«<fh)^.;% 
service professionals have often stressed the need for maximum support in a'^^ 
crisis, whether it concerns an individual case or a whole system. To^'cibncludi^fvf^ 
this brief history of change: once the school had adopted the new^ system and/vf 
had lived with it for some years, it was not difficult to make teachera reallW^^^; 
that it was giving positive results also for the handicapped or, at leaat'/f^^^ 
that academic results were not worse than those obtained with special gr6up8,>f^ 
while social integration was always better. 



Major problems still to be solved 



We did not leam anything new on this subject; According to ^ school ffb 
staff, the main problem was the lack tif resourcfes, with special regard ta;f^i 
laboratories, equipment and ancillary help for the severely impaired students. ^C': 
Teachers stressed the point that they had i\ad to bear the full loddjof^*^^ 
integration, although they had been .little 'prepared for it.. Service; stafjr/^3 
agreed on the lack of resources, out they added teachers* qualifications to ttielv^l 
list of oroblems. Nobody seems really to know what kind of quaUficatiooiL^ 
teachers need to be able to cope with a fully integrated situation, Whereibli't^ 
everybody knows teachers who do it very well. • . : '^i%f4% 

We are here touching on a problem that is by no means peculiar to this^^^^ 
school ; it pervades the Italian situation as a whole. In other countrleei .^1^ 
special educational qualification is regarded as invaluable in those concerned^^ 
with integration; in Italy, however, it has never been popular among ordinary 
teachers, nor, apparently, very successful when it has been attempted; ThereS^^^' 
seems to be three reasons for this: > . U '\y^^ 

— In some cases the new classroom techniques as applied by those Vfhoti:^^^ 
had special training were not of a very high standard, so it was easy^l^^ 
to assert that results would have been better without them; " -J-S 

— To our knowledge, quite a few ordinary teachers have refused speciaT'^^f| 
training or to apply the recommended techniques because they beliey^;M 
neither to be the requirements of integration which requires the uife^^ff 



of different resources. "If I had half a dozen^ students all alike I'd : 
quickly learn how to teach them", is the sort of commient we Qot, 

— The few schools to which this special education was available (like 
Scuola di Rienzo ) w^re probably not able^ to select what could be ^ 
useful in an OT3inary< class and what could not because it was too 
strictly tailored to a special setting. 

i .' * 

So, although it has followed a quite different. route, our school .aeems 
to have reached the same conclusion aa many others, namely that a poaaible 
solution — which for many people ia slso the beat solution although, not quite 
the easiest one — is to develop integrated education through practice and 
experience in the school itself. The teachers we apoke to certainly bore this ^ 
out when they said that the greatest help they had had in their work came from 
what they learned themselvea while on the job. 

Practice was seen, of course, to include exchanges, of experience, 
confrontation, analysis and evaluation of one^s viork. Attitudes were not: V 
mentioned as a problem — indeed, normal students* cooperation was remarked 
upon as one of the -most valuable resources. 



Factors that, make a^ school good for integration 

When we asked the teachers what these were we received the same ^ answer 
88 to the previous question about problems; , namely resources in,, terms of ^"^^ 
equipment, resources in terms of special skill, resources in terms of specis- ."^f 
lists' support. So, factors that make integration possible, .or successful, i are ' 
identified with the problems^ caused by their not yet being realised. This, 
reaction is not unusual in the Italian context.^ although it is never fully 
Justified by an actual lack of resources and skills. It may have some connect • 
tion with what we heard a teacher say: "When something is difficult one always 
hopes that somebody or something will turn up with a solution"* ... .r:. v*>*> 

In the course of a discussion on this point theT^teachers agreed on *six^'''f^ 
factors in particular that wire important in attaining successful integration. 
They were these: 



— Flexible teaching arrangements to meet individual needs; 

— Teachers'* collaboration not being the. result of "occasional words in . ' 
the school corridor", bub of regular meeting at scheduled . times; . 

— Support from the parents of ordinary ^atudents. It was striesaed that, 
unless parents understand and ahare the basic aims of Integration V- 
(involving as it does handicapped as well as normal students), 4t is 
difficult for a teacher to manage an integrated class; 

— Adequate help from professional staff; - 

— Cooperation of normal students. This is considered an essential - 
resource for successful integration; 




^ Wide variety . in the abilities poasesaad by teaching ataff> Including^; 
those of an extra-curricular kind. This^ la obviously essential if'^^ 
adequately diverse programme of learning is to be maintained. 

' -^"^ 

Some of these- factors will be recognised as useful prere<)uisites 
integrstion^ others sre elements of the integrstion process itself «)d are thui^r 
important ingredients in the school's potential for change.'. Itiether . this.-; 
potential can be assessed beforehsnd^ or it can only materialise in the/actbi|^ 
process on integrstion, is an open queation. If the latter aamimption 4svti% 
some extent scceptsble^ then sn important factor that may'make a sdiool 90MI 
for integration is the very presence of handicapped students, or, at leaat^.thi.^ 
school's keenness to sccept them ^ and that in itself may be evidence,^of dt|^ 
potential for Innovation. . ' • 'fT- 

. . , ... ^ -"'^^ 

5. CONCLUSIONS % 

We have already made a number of comments in passing, and these mfrtjtf 
read as conclusions in the narrow circumstsnces in which they were let fallif lr^ 
fact, though, we did not see snything extraordinary in this school, either 
terms of teaching methods and organisstion, or of resources. The tr^^- 
towards adapting teaching to indlvj,du6l needs is ajsonsequeoce of ^ 
tional system that is both comprehensive md cbmpulsbryV iScl^tHie way 
adaptation is being attempted in this school (throughdaaa-aplitting, . 
teaching, extra-curricular activities, etc, rather ^tthan through^;^0epai:#t^. 
specisl teaching) is being sttempted al^o in many Italian schools, mmtifm^ 
with better results. Incidentslly, messures to^provide education accordingi|or; 
individual needs end abilities are a necessity, ss ^the^number pf studrots^^J 
did not complete the lower secondary school of 1st e has . been • rapidlj^ 
increasing. * * * " : ' ^ ' ^tf- 

■ ' , - • - ^ ' ' v ^ 

Such dropouta are not . handicapped, but ^students who, for::i.variOua^^ 
reasons, just do not succeed in adapting to the present school system. Thi|^| 
phenomenon is worrying school authorities and innovative schemes sre already^; 
under discussion. In practice schools with most dropouts sre those wt^; shi^ 
most resistance to innovation; but perhaps they have little inclirMt^o^^^foiC^^^ 
innovation because the students leave them so quickly, Allowing them 
maintain a status quo. Indeed, there really is no need to change because the;^ 
problems that should be met ..by innovstioh^are no longer there, ; 

Coming back to our own school, how it meete>the' full rsnge of possibly 
individual needs and whether it provides high atanda^d%teaching in every clasa; 
is doubtless open to question; however, it is revealing that no student lify^ 
in recent yean: without having completed the. full educational cycle. .^J.^ 

The* summary of our study, then, is this. Scuols di Rienzo- is underqoiir»Q:^ 
a process of chsnge, just ss other schools are doing. So far as concerns the 
education of handicapped students, this process stsrted w^th some dtlsy and iftl 
a way different from other schools practising integrstion. Perhaps the onlyr 
peculiarity worthwhile mentioning ia this: while in other schools integratiqfi* 
has been, at least at the stsrt, a strongly controversial issue, in this one,.a. 
choice for or against integration never had to be made as hsndicapped students; 
had alwaya been there. It is difficult to evsluate now to what extent ii^ 
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relative Xack of ccfMRitnient on principlfis and on general aims there helped to 
aiiooth out conflicta, and to what extent it precluded any impetus towards, 
research or innovation. 

Another difference worth commenting upon ia that while in other schools 
^ special education techniques, as such, were either considered not to be useful 
^. or, in any case, were not available, in our school special education waa both 
accepted and available. However, the outcome waa finally the same: ordinary 
teachers had to find their o^ way of dealing with' the handicapped and with all 
othera creating problems. Incidentally, we were told several timea that once 
ordinary teachera r^slise that the education ot integrated hi^icapped students 
is mainly their problem, then they are ready to benefit from the techniques of; 
special education. ' 

This apparent paradox apecial education ia useful when ordinary 
teachers can do without it — is a sure sign that the problem of how it can 
^ help integration (everybody agrees that it could, or it ohould) has no', yet 
been solved. 
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1. THE SCHOOL'S SETTING IN THE ENGLISH EDUCATION SYSTEM - 

Introduction -yi 

Since the major Education Act in 1944 the provision of education In /!vV 
England and Wales has been the responsibility of locsl education authorities* 
Under the general guidance of the Department of Education and Science and tKi^^^^J 
Welsh Education Department legislation requires local education authorities .to>l 
provide primary and secondary schools and make appropriate special educational 
provision* As. a result of local government reorganip^tion in 1974 there arl^!! 
now 104 local education authorities in England arH '^ales* The majority servs^^^| 
total populations in the range of 123 000 to 350 000, the exceptions being 
larger cities and counties « . 1 \ 

Each authority may organise its schools to cover different age ranges^V^T^ 
The most common arrangement is for primary education to cover the 5-11 
range either in one school or in separate infant (5-7) and junior (7-lf)v 
schools • Secondary schools provide for the 11-16 or 11-18 age range, 16 belng^-f^^^ 
the upper age of compulsory schooling. However some local education' 
authorities organise schools differently, for example in the age ranges 5-9, 9r /I:'^ 
13 and 13-16 or 18. t 

-"J/ 

The Oxfordshire Education Authority provides for a total population of ^ :^ 
approximately half a million* Apart from major centres of population in Oxford .^^ 
and Banbury, the county is a mainly rural area with small towns, some of which 
have local industries* ^'^^ 

The school on v^ich this study is based is a secondary school of 1 200,j.)r^ 
pupils situated in Banbury* It covers the age range 11-16 and was planned with r* 
a special education unit* The present study describes its organisation, the'\v; 
development of its special education policies and the steps taken to integrate^ ;^ 
individuals with special educational needs into its work and daily life* rj 
Finally progress to date is evaluated — a process which was facilitated by ths< Ui 



inclusion of the school's special educational provision in a research project 
WKlertaken by the National Foundation for Educational Research. 



Special Education in Oxfordshire 

Before the preiw>t local education authority nas eiatablished in 1974 
constituent areas had had different policiea iihich included the provision of. 
special schools for a range of disabilitiea, the provision of special unitfe ' 
such as those for the partially hearing in ortjinary schools and the placsaient 
of children in specisl schools outside the^ area.. ' Units for moderately ^ 
intellectually retarded pupils were built on ta iecolkkry schools during the 
pid-sixties i4ien Many other local education authoriti^ Were extending their' r 
network of special achools for pupils iiith similar diaabilitiea. These units ' 
were self-contained and the children in them often had little contact with the ^ 
school of t4iich they were part. • 

After 1974 the Oxfordshire Education Authority^embarked on a prograiwiie ^ 
of building additional facilities for special education in aelectcd schools^ ^ 
When new schools were being built special educational provision wss made* Over ~ 
the aame period the Seminar Adviser for Special Education attel^ted to develop 
the work of units for the moderately mentally retarded so that they became less ^ 
isolated and more flexible and tliat the ataff and children in them became more 
involved in the academic and aocial life of the hoat school. Children in the i 
units were included on the roll of the main school and in soma schools began 
registering with regular classes snd attending lessons with them. It has slnoe ^ ^ 
become county policy that units should have the same status ss, snd treated " 
as, subject departments in the school and thus the tescher in charge ahould-te. . 
on the same salary scale as other heads of department* 

During the late seventies the authority b^ame increasingly concerned 
about the number of children placed outaide the county for apecial education 
and a decision was taken to expand provision in the county* This incliKiSd 
extending the range of disabilities and learning difficultiea eligible for 
support by special education units in secondary schools. This development wss 
financed by the savings made by reducing the number of children paid for ii, 
out-of-county special schools. • - ; /'- .v 

1 >> 



2. DRAYTON SCHOOL ITSELF 



The Make-up of a Comprehensive for 1-200 Pupils 

The school is situated to the north-weat of Banbury where it serves an . 
area of this old market town which has expanded rapidly in recent years to 
accommodate an influx of familiea, many from London and Birmingham, who have 
moved because of the availability of joba^tmd Houses* - , > 

Drayton ia a comprehenaive school of 1 200 pupils aged between 11 and 16 
years. It opened in 1973 and the second phaae of the building programme waa 
completed in 1977. Thia included a auitc of rooms for pupils with moderate 
degrees of mental retardatiai. The only apecial achool in Banbury is a small 
area achool for children with aevere degreea of mental retardation. Thua the 
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vast Mjority of children including those with e wide range of, special 
educational needs attsnd their local coiiprehensive school. The school is well 
appointed with specialiat rooma for the teaching of art, domestic science, 
woodwork, netalwork and acience, a language laboratory, theatre, a suite of 
music rooms and a sports hsll and gymnasium. 

The headmaster and the three deputy heads form the school'' senior 
msnsgement team. The first deputy head is head of paatoral care, and acta as 
school counsellor snd shares the duties of professional tutor with the aecond 
master. The second deputy head ia head of Curriculum Studies. In addition, to 
sharing the duties of professionsl tutor, the third deputy heed/second maater 
is responsible for day->to*dsy administration. ' • , ^ * 

The school is staffed on the following basis: 

Pupils aged 1 toscher per 23 pupils 

t. H 1 " H 22 " 

It It ^4.-15 1 " « 17 

15-16 1 " « 16 

The staffing of the special education unit ia additional to thia and 
will be described later. 

The school is also sllowed 290 hours of ancillary support which Includes 
assistance with reprographers, laboratory technical and secretsrial help. The 
academic organisation of the school is based on subject departs:enta, the Heads 
of which have considerable freedom in reapect of the way their subjecte are ^ 
taught. 

* * 

The school is orgsnised on a **yeBT^ basis, tsch year group occupiea a 
designated area of the school and comes under a tutor ^ leada a team of form 
teachers, responsible for care and diacipline, and maintaining liaiaon with 
outside agencies as well as fulfilling supportive and coordinating roles. 

Vlhen pupils come to the school they are placed in mixed ability classes 
and they normally remain in these groups for social and paatoral care 
throughout their five years in the school. (Xjring the first year all pupila, 
except for some who work in the Baaic Studies Department, remain with their 
form teacher for a humanistics course which covers English, history, geography 
and religious education. 

For the remainder of the week pupila go to specialiat teachers for 
courses in French, methemetics, physical science, biology, art, drama, muaic, 
physical education and design — including work in metal, wood, cookery and 
needlework. 

All pupila, except; adlMr^cthEM julWioii the BmaicStudies Oepartmant 
takes some responsibility, fbllow ar-coBbn ourrioulum for the firat three 
years. After the firat. year thir hwaltofcicm eourae dividea into ita aeperate 
subjticts and in the third yeat-iMme pupils ts4« a aecond language. For certain 
subjects pupils are placed in hemoganaoua attainment groupa (aets); in the 
first year French, in the aecond French, Engliah and mathematica and in the 
third year French, English, mathematica and science. 



During the third yeer • lengthy process of counsellingt corMHjltation smJ 
discussion takes place between teachera, parenta and pupila on^ Individual 
baais to try to detemine the beat set of options for each child* The 
involveaent of the Baaic Studiea Oepartment in thia procedufs; for pupila with 
apecial needs is aubatantial* Aa in other yaara, individual tiiistablea are 
deaigned for pupila i4io have apecial educational needa* jtr 

At the beginning* of the fourth year a large nuaber of optiona are liada 
available* All pupils are required to take English und Mtheaatica, at laaat 
one science and at least one tho the Hunanitiea (geography* hiatory,* religioua 
education, cultural atudiea); they are alao required to take gaaiea, and k core 
of apecialist subjects which rotate throu^ the year (caraera advice» ^health 
edjcation and religioua education). In addition to theae coufHilaory ale«^ta 
they My then choose five further aubjecta from the following liatt hlatory, 
geography, religioua edication, phyaica, chemistry, biology, art, needlework, 
hoaeMking, hoae economics, child care, phyaical education, dance, ahorthand, 
busineas studies, business practice, metalwork, woodwork, general workahop 
practice, auto-engineering, technical drawing, auaic, french, draaa, Cngliah, 
literature, Latin, Geraan, Spaniah, European atudiea, cultural atudiea, 
computer atudiea* ^ ' - 

The school aaintaina close links with Social Servicea,. Child Guidance 
Clinic, Police and the Educational Social Worker. The Educational Paychologiat 
and the Psychiatric Social Morker viait the achool fortnightly on a Tuaaday 
Morning and the Edicational Social Morker viaits the ^thool every Wednesday.^.: 

Parents are welcome to viait* the school at any tine. Although an 
appointment is preferred, parenta may viait without one and will always be: aaan 
by a senior member of staff. In addition, many official parenta' eveninga are 
held each year.^ 

Special Educational Proviaion . M . * i ^ . 

\\ ^^i^ftj if*. ' * . 

The Basic Studies Department is based in a suite of room for.childrfh 
with learning difficulties. This includes four claaarooma, m 
woocKifork/metalwork room, a large area with facilitiea for teaching. <fcMea tic 
science/home management, a library /recreation area and a staff room/off ice. The 
special provision obviously had the potential « to be developed aa a. aelf. - 
sufficient unit; however, it has develc^ more Qexiblyv ^aa will be described 
later. - . . 

Becsuse the Oepsrtmen.t does not work, with a fixed full*time population 
of children, stsffing is determined on the full-time equivalent of t^sn time 
spent by a larger number of individuals with teachers in the d^rtment. The 
estimated number on which staffing is based is 72 allowing 6 full-time teachera 
to work with children with specisl needs. In sddition 45 hours ancillary jhalp 
is sllowed which is equal to one full-time and one part-time non-teaching 
assistsnt. > ^ , , 

Apart from the pupils with severe degrees of mental retardation and^m . 
small number of children who may need residential education becauae of seyptm ^ 
physical, sensory or behavioural dissbilities, all pupils from a particular^ 
area of Banbury attend Drayton School. Many of those with dlsabilitiaa 
— particularly of a minor physical nature — require no special educational 
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support* The Mil developed school personal cere system supports a nucK Isrger . 
number Mho have difficulties especially of a behavidural/social nature. 
However » for yet others something more positive is required-^^-- for example a 
modified or alternative curriculum and/or additional - pastoral support* . In ;^rV^ 
other parts of the country, many of these pupils. Mho may be described as bei^ig 
, educationally at risk, would probably attend special schools.' To get^the 
numbers in perspective, it may be helpful to know thit during March 1982, there - --f,; 
were 3 330 children between the ages of eleven and sixteen resident in Banbury* 
Of these 29 or 0*87 per cent attended special schools* These numbers are.made^ 
up as follows: " ^ ^I'i 

; ^ ' ^ . . ^ [<* >>^ 

Locsl Day School for the Hentally Handicapped j: . >9 :> 

Oxfordshire Residential Special Schools > 6 '^"^^yi^^ 

Out-of -county &>ecial Schools 14 , . ^'^^'X^ 

■ ' ^^r^^M 
All pupils who come into the Basic Studies Oepartmentr at Drayton,:are/J^^^^^^^ 
members of regular classes* As far as possible two or three pf^ils with tede^-^.^^A^;^ 
rate learning difficulties who need to be withdrawn from some >fegular; classes ^ '^^/i 
are members of each form* Two/three seems to be csbout the optimum number;;^<j\^ 
there is s danger of s single pupil developing as an isolate because, amongst;^^^! 
other things, his timetable may vary considerably from the norm for^his claas^^^^^^ 
on the other hand, a larger group than this whose timetables varied from the* ^ 
norm could form a group with its own characteristics^ which would not aid /r 'f. 
integration* • . ' ' \" : ,x 

More th.m a hundred of the pupils sttending the school are provided with J^^r^t 
individual timetables which give them access to modified or alternative ^W^^ 
courses* They range from one who has a modified curriculum in' the subject 
areas of English and mathematics to another who requires an entirely alternia- '"'r/^ 
tive programme (taught in the Basic Studies Department) apart from" arts and 
gaMes (See Table I)* .'^^ ,^ . - . ^ /% 

^ - - /? 

The Department has regular contact with specialists from the followzng . 
agencies: School Psychological Service, Socisl Services, Speech Therapy'^:> 
Service and th6 Educational * Social Work Service. Since September 1977, the V;>^ 
area Educational Psychologist has visited the school for about four hours every 
fortnight* She spends sbout two hours of this time in the Basic Studies -^p;: 
Department during which she discusses with stsff general issues to do with the j;-^! 
running of the Department, the difficulties of particular pupils, and carries -^^ 
out individual assessments. ' *. ' » ^ ,.V -;,^ 

A small number of pupils who attend the Department are supervised by a / \h 
socisl worker or a -probation officer* ^ In addition, a few pupils belong to 
families who require the regular support of the local socisl services depa^tr. 
ment* It is, therefore, in the interests of the Department to maint8in:;contTOt u^^^^ 
with these professionals* The Educational Social Worker visits the school 
every week. He is concerned with pupils ;whc)r,'for one reason or another, do not . >| 
attend school regularly* Recently an area advisaf for special needs hasibeeh 
appointed* This should increase advisory support to teachers who have special 
education respor^sibilities in ordinary schbols*^ ' \ ' ' " * 



Table I 

MAJOR 0ISA8JLITIES OF PUPILS WITH INDIVIDUAL TIMETABLES 



Disability 


Year Group 




11-12 


12-13 


13-14 


14-15 ^ 


15-16 


Intellectual retardation 


13 


9 


10 


12 


* 5" 


Educational retardation * 


16 


10 


7 


.1 


3 


Maladjusted 


1 


3 


2 


. 1 


2 


Physical disability 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Language/speech impairment 


0 


0. 


0 


1 . 


0 * r/ 




31 


22 


20 


15 


10 


* Including very poor reading 
difficulties. 


skills 


and other 


specific 


learning 



History of the Basic Studies Department 

For an outline of the basic principles on which the Department was 
started and^ indeed, on which it is still run, we can do no better than quote 
(with his permission) from a talk given recently by the Head of Drayjton Schooly. 
Mr, D.J, Fairbaim. 

"The Department (he said), like any other, for example English, maths,^; 
modern languages, to be known as "the Basic Studies Department", had .aimilar^ 
characteristics to any other department within the school — capitation! 
allowance, head of department, a physical area, a small staff room or staff work, 
room, and specialist staff with free access available to all facilitiea of the 
school. 

"Because of the concept of a department, the question of integration 
hardly arose. I suppose it did originally — we had a period of conacious. 
integration at the beginning when principlea were eatablished, but now it. is 
taken for granted. None of us would question the integration of mddem ' 
languages in a comprehensive school and therefore the same concept applies to 
the Basic Studies Department. The staff are part of the staff in that they 
come to the common room at break and lunchtimes, etc., and the idea of tea or 
coffee in their own area is one that does not ariae. Likewise, the teachera 
may teach in other departments exactly as other departmental ataff teach in 
other areas of the school. One meaaure of thia successful integration of staff 
is that the Head of Department was elected aa the ataff representative on the 
governing body and this was in no way considered to be other than normal. 



*»At the coflimeneement of the school^ cdhftcidus integration was practised: 
the basle prirtciple that til pupils in the §fttife school are meinbers of a form 

this includes bitflo atuditi pupllfit tllfey tt^gister, are part of the siiiple/'. |^ 
houde 6yitem> they lunch Wlthi QO to the tucfe bhop with their own form. Then, 
ftcebtding to their indivlduiil heeds th^y spend' tiie within tho Basic Studies^^ 
Dtftjfertweftt. , *>A' 

' ^ 

»*We have (Mf. raifbulfh eoritihued) deV^lbped certain characteristics '''M 
which my be peculiar to thiti OipdHltic^tt children who attend the base at some 
atfige in their school earders far more than three quarters of their time in 
dchool (usually because thay aanhot cope soeially with the mainstream of the 
aehool) are eonsiderad fuU«timara aa they will usually require extensive 
additiehai paatoral support « Hueh tif this e^tta pastoral support is centred in 
thfe Oapartmehl, whleh farma eloae lihka with parents, socisl^ workers, ^'/^ 
edu^atibhal pgychologiatai ate<| ahd| ih edrisuitation with the Careers^Naster, ' 
makea arrart^dinents far work axparianca and often finds jobs for some of the^^J^I 
lesa able pupils. Staff i#ta ara baaad in Basic Studies work closely with form M:^ 
tutorii heads of departmahi (paatoraDi heads of department (academic) and, of. ''^4 
caura§> myself. ' '^^y^irM 

"The Department id not exelUsiva, especially in social termSj but during 
break and lunch timas It has baeoWe a haven for the timid, ih&acure and v ^^l 
lhddei:?uate youngster Who may ar way not receive the academic support ^ it 
provides* This has baan a Vital tiOhtribution to the support of mdny pUpiis who J: Xi 
do not have learning diffiaultla§« 

' > '-^'^ 

»rrom the start wa hava baah determined that the gasic Stiidiei'^Cli 
Depsrtirtfeht should not ba a ''Sihlc*** It was planned to cater for ehiidr§h whp.'T'^J^? 
may be moderately intallaatually fatarded but there are no hard llHai driMn 4^^ 
betweeh children who happaa to fall into this category and cHildfaft Wk) have^/{'^ 
less sferioUs learning problama< Tha Department also assists with the work of >fvi| 
some pupils who may ba laballed "disruptive"." (This ends our quotation com /^J 
the Headmaster). , 

The first Head df tha Basic Studies Department (Mr. Hegarty) 
appointed in April 1976 «» a tarrti before the Department officially opened — ^ 
ao that he should have tiwa **td Make himself, and thtf thinking behind thevV?^^^ 
proposed department, known to tha staff of the school" (his words). He!has . M ?^ 
also supplied the CERI enquiry With the following account of the. early : 
devaiopment of the Departmeht. > , -rw , 

"It seemed that tha buildihg ahould be maintained carefully, and $i 
decorated attractively. Idaally tha atmoaphere should be warm and friendly. It > 
had td be the sort of place all pupila, not only those with learning 
difficulties, wanted to attahd. If social interaction between pupilia^of^ 
different abilities waa to take place then it was crucial that pupil»;af 
average and above average ability did not aee the special provision as a ^'^^^ 
•*Dtjmp". In addition, making pupila with apecial educational needs feel partner 
the school, e.g. a member Of an ordinary form rather than a member of the!c'^?^' 
special provision, was essential if thay were to identify with normality ratlwr/. "tt 
than seeing themselves as Inferior, inadequate or different. \ If pupils with 
moderate learning difficult^ea are to develop no^rually aa social beings then. Jl/f4 
they must have a good self-imsge. In addition to feeling "normal" they must/ 
enjoy success in the school situation and experience a full and satisfying /^^ii 
school curriculum. ;>^'Vx{ 



**With thdSe aime'^in aiind^ early iJecisions had to be.mad« aboui the first a*; 
batch of pupilli iiho mvi] due tb arrive in «dK>ol in Septemter 1976* There 
would be t20 pupildt .12 firat yei^j;>'=2 aecoiKl year, 2 third ycNBt^ i fourth year H 
and 2 fifth year* The older pupila ipiere transferring from a hdatby special 
unit which wia iftited^ more .than a idle frdm its parent school^ and the firat . .^^^^ 
years were all from neighbourhood primary schools. The staffing of tt^ 
Department conaisted of two f\ill«t'ime teachers* We were told that our building- 
was not likely td be ready^for four montht and so we were housed in a clsssrooii 
which had been a laaguags laboratory* ' • t^^v . • > . i ^ v *\ . 

**If*we were tO-lnvolve this group Cif fwenty ^pupils .^ih maiiteii^sam lessons 
then we had to decidd v^ich areas of the msin .school curriculum would be of ikifji;.,^ 
to them. It was clSMt ^'tHat each pupii(J^M different skills^ lnterests.aod^^|f 
needs; therefore we had id dsvslop.indivi<jusi .timstsbles. By the ^ of^i^tH^ ;tr^ 
fitst week we hsd counsellsd Sll.^of the pupils and.so we knewjrfist sor^t^^of 
timetable required for baetii^^ them. Me then found oub^:Whiqh forma ;were. ^^^^ 
smaller tha.. average and we atteiMlitedr^ to *Sik>*' two pupils to. somoh of those - v.^ 
forms for certain subjects* this QMSnt that each teacher concerned .had , to be. .; 7,^ 
approached personally in order t6 determine whether they would mind having a 
couple of extra pupils in thdib dlSss, The time for which we wdre now ¥reed:^^v^^ 
wss used to tesch additipnal **reii0diil** groupa. Within a few .weeks ,s ^number of./^(^ 
pupils asked if they could re^ist^f with the form thev joihed^fjpr certain ' V^^ 
lessons, Thsse pupils did not seefll tb require the security df **our**. .roomiisncJ /-[^ 
so we were plessed for them td Join their forms for registration ^ form^ periods, ^ >: 
etc* ? . ' ♦ . "-^ :;v./-(i.'; 

**With having only one room» shd With different pupils spendihgt different 
parts of the day with us,, we had td devise a system of monitoring the^ work.,,.:;]; 
pupils were doihg and the progress ihl^y were making. To do thid we designed a 
^'signature** card system* Esch dny^ pUpils h^d to have their cSr9 signed for f 
Mathematics y £hglish and ^Reading* this showed' thst they hfkl completed ^Ivv 
satisfactorily a previously sgreed SMblH^t of work in these subjects* Additipnal M 
time in this **8pecial clsss** was uddd for art and project b&sed^wdjbk*: .(It is, /t.^^ 
interesting that even though thiS system opersted for less than^d year sqmeJ"..^^;; 
pupila who worked in the system in theit first year still had thei^ Signature . fi^ 
cards when they left school st the dnd df the fifth year.) i ^ ' 

**Our building when finished Cdrttaihed four classrooms » a he%vy<-craft^v<%| 
workshop, a home management area, a litoa^y/rfcreation .area and S staffrqam/c^>;>l 
office* We decided that of the, fouif tilSSitoomst lone *«iould be^€(ispecislist/f^^^ 
English/reading room, one s specialist fo&tn tat the teaching of Hathematjlcs^ 
another a specialist room for teaching of ^cial Studiea and^thQ last, one wpul,d 
be developed as a specialist art/craft room* 1 felt that it was important that. 
teachers should specialise within the Department father thanitake a Qlss^/or 
all basic subjects which is the traditional organisation of thelspeeisl 
school * In this way the Department would mirror the organisation of the parent ^ < 
school y resources would be used most effectively and staff could concentrate ori^ ::r^ 
developing specialist teaching skills* > > ^ . ^^^^ 

•'By the end of the first full school year (Mr* Hegarty continues; we had' ';v 
an established ''withdrawal'* system, i*e* we withdrew pupils with modeiate v>^^ 
learning difficulties from mainstresm classes for special education clssses rj* 
— an importsnt reversal of previous practice aa the system now pre-supposed, 
thst the child wss part of s msinstream group* The syatem of pupils being .full ' 
members of msinstream paatoral groups aoon became fully established* As e.qui^^ 



jnent for the practical rooms arrived we began, to offer supplementary (to ' 
mainstream) courses in woodwork and cooking, Theae courses both reinforceki 
work done in mainstream groups and prepared pupils for future mainatream workr 

• > '^^ ' ^^-) ' iy ,\ 

"Towards the end of the first full year our full-time ancillary helper. >: v 
was appointed* . , 

• • — . '.^t /- '"^ ^/ • • , . 4\ , ''<^ 

"Because of county-wide cuts in .-staffing we tegan oiir second full year 
with 35 pupils and atill only two full -tiae teachera. The effect of ithes ^.^ 
staffing cuts on the school as a^ whole had meant that our teaching contribution 
in the main school timetable had to be increased. After bringing, out' position -'^^^ 
to the notice of the Adviser for Special Education in September 1977, weif^re 4^ 
given permission to sppoint s third tescher within the department as /adbn.aa 
possible, and we were allowed to make a temporary appointment until .the pemia 
nent position could be filled. Id sddition, . we were notified that in.ithe,^.' J 
following September we would be allowed to appoint a fourth: teacher. ^ The ^ know 
ledge that we would be appointing additional teachers within the yesr^meant '-^^ 
that we could plan future developments withrsome confidence, * . • : * 

"It was obvious, by this time, that we were opersting on the ptamiae . / 
that there is a continuum of special educational need. Some pupils needed.;to 
apend eighty to ninety per cent of their time within the specisl Department, . ^'^i 
other pupils needed to spend only twenty to thirty per cent of •.oeir^time iiv^ 
within the special Department. The majority of pupils with moderste lesrhing .^^'f ^ 
difficulties who attended Drayton School spent between thirty to severity per'/**' 
cent of their time in main school groupa. Pupils who sttended the' Baaic ' 
Studies Department for a substantial proportion of their time st 'schdol could 
be sorted into three groups, which were not slwsys very distinct: pupils who " 
were slow learners; pupils of low ability >tfho, because of ; severe retsrdstion/ 
in the basic subjects, required substsntial remedial support; s smaller group' 
of pupils who functioned at a normal level in most sreas of the curriculunl but 
had specific learning difficulties in one or more of the following, sress 
— reading writing, spelling." (This concludes Mr, Hegarty*s account of^the. ^ 
beginning of the Department). v * \ 

By September 1978, the Department had four full-time teachera;^ A fifth 'v^^ 
teacher was appointed in September 1979 and a sixth snd part-time ancillary . 
helper in September 1980. Since 1978 the Department hds^attempted to offer , 
support to an increasing number of pupils. It ia conaidered inappropriate, 
however, for it to offer supplementsry, modified or slternstive curriculum 
courses to more than 10 per cent 6f any year group. In September 1981 ; the 
Department continued to develop its role within the school with the sppointment Jv,^ 
of a teacher on a Head of Department scale who ihas responsibility for 
supporting pupils with behavioural problems. . . 
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3. PROCEDURES BY WHICH PUPILS ARE INTEGRATED 



Transfer from Primary School - ► 

The time of transfer to secondary school poses problems and presents -.^ V 
risks for all pupils but particularly for pupils with special educational X 
needs, who are often more vulnerable. Pupils may be anxious becsuse of the 
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number of teachers they will meet, the size of the school or because of tales 
of bullying by older pupils. 



Firat year form tutors visit primary schools to meet staff and pupild; * 
and all primary school pupils who are about to enter Drayton visit the school 
for a half-day in the summer term. In additiont during the' summer term p 
preceding entry, all parents of transferring pupils are invited to.one of .two 
parents* evenings to meet staff and to look at ;thc school. ^ \ < \' 

Most pupils who will require the support of the Basic Studies Department 
are known to the Educational Psychologist befpi^e they transfer to tha secondary 
school. Information concerning .pupils in their final year of primary school - 
who are thought to be "at risk" educationally is collected by the Head of ^ 
Department, Educational Psychologist and Head. of First Year wKo visit each v; 
primary school to discuss with primary head teachers and,, teachers of the pupil^ 4 
about to transfer. On the basis of the information collected pupils' neads are: v 
assessed with a view to the amount and type of support they are likely to - 
require during their first year in secondary? school. - ,v 

' * . , * f ^ . ' , . 

Once pupils enter Drayton School t they are 'lissigned to inixed ability : 
forms — special attention is paid to friendship groups when these forms are' % 
arranged » Pupils with special educational needs are allocated to forms within 
their friendship groups on the same basis as all other pupila. 

On the first day of, the autumn term, "first years" only attend school. 
This is mainly to give them the opportunity of finding their way around the 
school buildings when they are virtually empty. It is hoped that this will 
enable them to feel more confident within their new school. 'PMpils who have 
been identified as requiring support from the Basic Studies Department sp^nd A 
about half of this day with their form teacher and the„ other half of the day in ' ^* 
the Department. Basic Studies staff spend most of this day getting to know and 
helping many first year pupils. Once normal timetable starts, on the second^ 
dey of term, basic studies pupils usually hiave an older pupil assigned to them . 
to help them find their way around the achool. .. . . - 

The school hopes to ensure that pupils not only transfer to secondary 
school with a minimum of fuss and worry, but that they actually profit from the 
experience, coming through this time feeling more confident and secure and 
looking forward to a rewarding. aecondary school career. 



Personal Support 

The pastoral care system in Drayton School is organised on a horizontal, 
i.e, year, basis as already deacribed* As over 90 per cent of Basic Studies 
pupils belong to a form group their immediate pastoral needs are met within the 
mainstream group. Many form teachers with Basic Studies pupils in their forms ^ 
perform their roles superbly; caring for. supporting, advising and guiding all 
pupils in their charge, , . ^ 

However, many pupils with learning difficulties require additional 
special care to ensure that their needs — educational , spcial and emotional — 
are being met. In an attempt to provide ^this, each teacher in the Basic /> 
Studies Department, except the Head, is a "special" tutor to all the Basic J 
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studies pupils in one year group* The accompanying diagram eaiphaaisea* the 

principle, that 9ny special pastoral support required by a pupil ahould be seen ^ 
as an addition to the normal pastoral system rather than an alternative. The ' , 
key person in any pastoral system is the form tutor and the Department tries to ' 
emphasise this, ^ ' ' ,1 



FORM • GROUP 2 C 
PUPILS WITH 

SPECIAL NEEPS. FORM TEACHER 



SPECIAL TUTOR (BASIC STUDIES) 



X 



HEAD OF BASIC STUDIES 



MAINSTREAM SUPPORT 



HEAD OF 
YEAR 



. DEPUTY HEAD OF 

SCHOOL 
(PASTORAL:. CARE) 



t 



HEAD 

OF 
SCHOOL 



EXTERNAL SUPPORT 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE. CHILD -GUIDANCE CLINIC (PSYCHIATRIST AND 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER). EDUCATIONAL SOCIAL WORKER. 
EDUCATION OFFICERS (SPECIAL) AND ADVISERS (SPECIE.); v*^' 
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In the case of a pupil with specisl educational needs the mainstream Head of 
Year is actively supported by the Head of Basic Studies. In this way, the' 
School hopes to ensure that pupils with special educational needs receive the 
same degree of care and attention that they would receive in a gpod apeciel 
school. \ ' ' ' . 

To ensure continuity of care, Basic Studies special tutors move up r the 
School with their year group until the end of the' third year. At thi^ point 
pupils are normally well established in the 'school and can be eafely^ trans* ^ 
f erred to a special tutoi who is responsible for the **Prep8ration^for fckilt ^ 
Life" programme (which takes up one-third of the fourth and fifth year time** 
table), and will be the support pastoral tutor during their final two^years of 
secondary schooling. • 



The Individual Timetabling System 

In order to meet the needs of single pupils the Basic Studies Department 
has evolved a system of individual timetablea. This system hss two distinct 
stages: first, identifying each child's educational needs and, second, trying 
to arrange for those need? to be met within the existing organisational 
framework. 

» * 

it is important to know as much as possible about pupils before they 
transfer if good provision is to be made for them in the Yirst year. Using^'the 
information previously collected from schools and^parehts, the Head of 'Basic 
Studies plans an individual timetable for. each pupil' before arriVal, selecting 
some mainstream and some Basic Studies courses. Once the pupile are ihfthe; 
school their progress is monitored csrefully and the apecial tutors (Baaic^ 
Studies Department) prepare timetable notes on esch' pupil at the end of the 
year. These notes sre intended to help the Hesd of Department prepare the 
following year's individusl timetsbles* In addition, the staff of the 
Department review, at least annually, the progress of each pupil receiving 
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substantial aupport. Thia includes m 4denV:ificstion of priority nr^aa of 
special eckicational nesd. \ v r 

During the middle of .the third year, the Oepartinint widens atteodimoe «t 
the meetings in school, ^twe<m parenta, pupils and teachtra, to inplude 
profeasionala auch as EduostionaJ Psychojogieta and Social WorHera, m that a 
full multi-disciplinsry re^gpsessmnt of each child's futiire needi Qnn take 
place. Once theae needs hfve been identified it is the responsibility af thd 
Head of Baaic Studiea to produce a timetable for eadi pupil that WUI meet 
them. Thia will normally inei^d^ attendfme at aome mainatream lessono. 



Curriculum ' 

Even though the Department de^igna individual timetablea, ,th^r<^*have^ 
emerged three fairly diatinct groupa of pupila: a number who have «low 
progreaa in literacy and numeracy and who need apecialiat help it t^cy aj»e to 
reach an acceptable level of competence in these important subject «li)sa; a 
few whoae level of attainment would be normal but for a apecific^dlfficulty, 
uaually in the area of literacy; and a group of pupila whd hav^ moderatfsf 
learning difficultiea across the curriculum and who, in other icounti^ov ^^may bp^ 
attending a apecial achool. r - . , ^^ 

' ' ^ - ' * / ' 

The major curriculum aim for the tfirat two .of these, grpups 4a, to 
atrengthen weak akilla within the subject areaa of literacy and numeracy, .The 
third group, while requiring individualiaed programmea in literacy end nume^iicy 
may need aomething more to broaden the curriculum — alternative coqr9ps ini^ 
for example, Science and the Humanities, or aupplementary one^ to roinforc?' 
work in mainatream couraea auch aa Art, Vfoodwork or Domeatic 5cienot« 

The curriculum of the third group in the>firat three yctar^ usually ^ 
includea the following mainstream courses (though finsl decisions 9pe mde on 
an individual baaia, the pupil attending aa many meinstresm leaaonff ps^offtr 
him educational value and help satiafy hia educational needs);.. Oriifli0,> MMsie, 
P.E., Djmes, Heavy Craft, Domeatic Science, Art, Library (firat ye^n only). 
These subjecta conaume oetween one quarter and one third of each individual's, 
timetable. The occasional pupil who diaplaya a apecial aptitude or ability may 
attend mainatream leaaona in aubjecta auch aa Arithmetic, Phyaical Science, 
Biology. It will be remembered that there ia already^ a Baaic Studies 
curriculum which includes literacy, fMimeracy, social atudiea (the course in two 
parts). Science, Woodwork, Art, Domeatic Science, Rural Studies, and a small 
amount of extra aport/gamea. , . 

The Department 'a Numeracy and Literacy couraea are quite diatinct from 
those in the mainatream. Moat of the resourcea uaed there are baaed on the 
principle of programmed learning and are either produced by teachera working 
within the Department or are adaptationa of commercially produced materiala* In, 
Literacy, the programme includea word recognition, ; word building, T 
comprehension, writing, apelling and, - in the later atagea, aapecta of. 
functional literacy auch aa letter writing, form filling and queationnaire 
completion. In the Numeracy scheme, the primary aim ia competence in money and 
time. In addition, the acheme ia deaigned to develop arithmetic and, at a 
later atage, problem solving akilla. 
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The Social Studies course is taught inr two sections, the first based on 
**The Body** and the second on local geographical and historical studies. The 
first section is in three parts: functioning and malfunctioning, the body in 
relation to the environment and the body in ita social, position. Each ia baaed ; 
as far as possible on direct experience. The second section includes a fivo^ . 
year map work programme, . . * - *< : ^f. 5\ 

. ^ r . . , -.Z^;: , , - .;r- 

The Domestic Science course is designed to supplement the mainstream 
course of the same name. It illustrates the practical'^problems pupils are 
likely to face in future years in the ^management of the home and family, <.and , 
attempts to provide them with a range of skills which should help them to cope 
with everyday situations for example, planning, preparihg and cooking, a 
well-balanced meal, shopping for food, washing and repairing clothea and making 
simple garments. The course further includes safety and hygiene in tfm home ; 
and the management of family finances. In the fourth and fifth year a/ 
child-care component ia added, 'vV, 

>^ ' ' ' ♦ i V ' „ * 4, . W ; ' 

The Basic Studies Vfoodwork Course alao aupplementa the mainatream cour^o 
which all pupils follow. The tescher responsible for it hss analysed certain^^ 
essential practical skills and has designed a number of taaka uaing wood and ' 
metal to develop those skills. The instructions for the taaka are on wcrkr^ 
sheets and talking-»pages, which have been prockiced at three different reading^ 
levels. Additional art and craft leasons are provided for children with/; 
moderate learning difficulties to provide more opportunities for developing ; 
fine motor skills. They work with crayon, paint, clay, wax, plastic and balaa 
wood. Skills that are taught include printing, candle-making, weaving, spray«^ 
painting and Jewellery making. 

As a result of discussions about 4th and 3th year optiona a decision is 
made whether an individual should follow the Oepsrtment*s preparation for 
Adult Life Courae, which can replace three of the available. options for_ 
selected pupils. During their final two yeara of aecondary sdi'tjling pupils 
must follow courses in literacy, numeracy, "core" (games,^ R.E./. Health Educa- 
tion, Careera), a humanitida subject and Science, They are free to chooae five 
other couraes to complete their tipietable. If it ia decided that tl>ey ahould 
follow the Preparation for Adult Life Course they will have a choice of two 
other options only. The preparation for Adult Life course is allocated seven 
hours per week throughout the fourth and fifth years.- ^ ^ 

Although it is an alternative part of the curriculum it is aimed to ; 
increase the iidividual'a potential for aocial integration and open employmofit^ 
It is in six sections: * , i 



The Practicalities of Independence — designed to prepare pupila for, 
living on their own 553 Eo help them understsnd common taska auch^aa.^form,^ 
filling, applying for a Job and using. the telephone, - ' ' ^ ' ' '] 

Household Oo It Yourself — an aapect of handic^a related to practical 
skills such as wiring a plug, repairing a bicycle and simple households 
mair.'cenance taska , * , . . • 

Independence Training — a section where pupils leave the sdK)ol and 
carry ouE pre-arranged Eaaks such as shopping, using the post office, using 
timetables and uaing the library. 
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Work Experience and Careers Education — studying a variety of jobs, 
including s period of practical experience and visiting the loca', careers 
office. 

Visits and Experiences — class visits to factories, police and fire [' 
stations, sports, the theatre and other places and services in the comiiiunity. 1 

Duke of Edinburgh's Award Schewe /->^ » scheme of personal proficiency 
awards in cotununity service, outdoor pursuits, hobbies and interests designed 
for young people. 



Links with Parents 

At Drayton School all parents are encouraged to take an active part in 
the Parent<.Teacher Association. The *Head of Basio Studies is one of the two ^ 
staff representatives on the Conmittee of the P^^T.A., imd in this way hopes to / 
encourage the involvement of parents of pupils ^ith special needs. The school 
places a lot of emphasis on early contact between home and school. In addition 
to arrangements already mentioned in the term preceding a pupil^s ^try.'to. ' 
Drayton, parents are invited to meet form teachers, heads of departiient and,, 4 
basic studies staff to discuss academic and social progress, and to Movt ,outVaiiy\.5 
problems soon after the start of the first terra. The first year curriculum ia' '; 
outlined and discussed in some detail. ' ' 

In addition to theae "specialf* meetinga, official parents' evenings are \ 
held at least once a year, to meet all members of staff. Parents wiahing <:2 
specifically to see form teachers are of fere?! a choics of different eveninga, > 
during different weeks. Once the parent of a Basic Studies pupil haa made auch 
an arrangement, a teacher from the Basic Studies Depart^t writea to offer an i . 
additional appointment on the same evening. As well as all thia, parents are^r ^ 
of course, welcome to visit the school at any tinie. . 'K'.:}\ 

The flexible structure and informal «tmo8phere of the Basic Studies 1 
Department is reflected in its relationship with parents. Those with children 
going through a particularly troublesome time visit on a regular basis, usually 
weekly, to Hisouss thir.go with the relevrnt member of staff. Parental contact 
is valued for two very good reasons; most parents know their own children 
better than any "professional" and can provide valuable information uxf 
insight; and 3 earning/behavioural programmes involving their children^are more 
likely to be successful if thoy receive their support. 

Members r^f -a National Foundation for Educational Research team working / 
on the education of pupils with special needs in the ordinary schools 
interviewed the parents of six baaic studies pupils at Drayton and found all 
were unanimous in their iippreciation of wi*at the sctK^l waa achieving with 
their children. There were various indicators of pnwT^fss having been made: t 
educationally — e.g., with :eading end writing; emotionally — e.g.^ « marked' 
increase in confidence; ard socially — e.g., various f^ntions of f^re mature \ 
and "normal" behaviour ("he istarted to act like norm^il children'*)* All were , V 
happy that their child was sltending this school, and none wanted an alterV^\ 
native placement. (Integration in Action . NFER/Neleon. 1982) 



Recording of Progress 

' ' ' .* '* 

When the Beeic Studies Oepartment first opened with 17 pupils end 2 
teschers th^re seemed little need for a forMl centralised record keeping 
systew. Staff kept records of pupils* progress for their own plsnning snd 
evsluative purposes. The relstively small number of pupils. made it possible 
for each me^r of etaf f to get to know them well indlvic^uallyt while 
observations were .essily conveyed to other stsff by word of mouth. 

As the Department incressed in size, the insdequscies of this informsl 
system of record-keeping becsme sppsrent. At the ssme time there waa a move 
within the Department towards more atructured .learning materiala which had 
built-in assessment components. Accordingly, during departmental ataff 
meetings a seven sub-head system for record«»keeping wss decided upon; 

1« Stsndardised primery school record form; 
2* Reports/notes from Educatiohel Psychologist; 
3, Detsils of pupils* sttainments in literscy; 
4* Details of pupils* sttsinments in- numeracy; 
3* Profile of socisl snd emotionsl development; 

6. Report of leavers* programme; 

7. Miscellaneous documentstlon, e,g, school 
reports, behaviour of particulsr merit. 



Information from the annual school report is included on a more detailed fo?m 
which also contains **special tutor** and pupil commente on progreaa in different 
subjects, Thefie notes sre used ss a meana of identifying apecial educaticnal 
needs and for planning future educational programmed, ' ^ 

Cach pupil *s progress is reviewed ^annually at a departmental m^ieting 
attended by all members of Bssic Studies staff* Two pupila are reviewed. each 
week: their achievements sre recorded; priority specisl needs are identified; 
and appropriate teaching objectivea for the next, twelve months arf/ decided 
upon, A fuller assessment of pupils* needs tskes plsce during the tJhird yesr 
at school. This involves representatives of outside agenciea such aa the 
School Psychological Service and the Social Servicea, 



Staff P^3velopment 

Specialist Staff , Staff from the Basic Studied Department attond local 
education authority in-service trAining courses snd course<» orgsnised by the 
local polytechnic. Subscriptions to relevsnt msgazinea and an increaaing 
library of books on specisl needs aJso contribute towards their profeaaional 
development. The major vehicle for training, however,, ,^ithin the department, 
is thought to be the weekly curriculum workshop whicfv is run by the Head of 
Department, *.rvt. 

Mainstream Staff, Formal, in addition to • exiating informal^ 
opportunities for. further professioosl development in the srea of jspecial 
education are provided fur mainstresm ataff by the Basic Studies Depsctment. 
One example of this is a five-aession couracf apread over five weeka which 
includes the following topics: speciel education in the meinstresm school; 
management of children with learning probleme; the core curriculum; teacher 



basod assessiient of pupils with learning difficulties; and ranagament of 
pupils with behaviour probleni^, A second example ia a two-session course which 
offered Minstream staff the opportunity to find out incre about the Wamock 
Re|K)rt (tecoMiendQtiona of a British Government CoMittee on the Handicapped) 
and to listen to and queation the Principal County Paychologiat on the 
sianageaient of disruptive children. 



TWO CASE STUDIES 



Angela: Bom June 1966 

In September 1972 (when Angela waa 6 years old), her teacher wrote that 
she was not **word conscious**, had a speech defect and appeared **very limited*** 
She saw no improvement by January 1973 and felt that aha **must be tested*** 
Angela was not, in fsct, seen by the Educational Paychologiat until aha waa 
seven years and ten montha old* He found that ahe became t^/ul aa aoon aa 
any task became difficult and **needed a considerable amount of Jollying along, 
in order to complete the assessment*** She waa found to be of below average 
intelligence, to have begun to recogniae a few worda in the laat month or so 
but had not made a start in arithmetic* The Educational Paychologiat felt that 
she was **totally unable to cope with the academic or emotional demrnda of any 
ordinary class at her sge level**. 

In consequence, Angsla was placed in a special clsss at her primary 
school* The Speech Therspist found that ahe did not have a speech defect but 
that her speech waa very inmatrire — afseaaed at being around 4 years level ^ ,f 
and that her tonsils '^a **lumpy and infected**. Vfhen she joined this class' in^^ 
September 1974, her specialist teacher round on assessing her that ahe had ^no 
idea of one-to-one matching**, waa **clum8y** and had **very poor, fine motor 
control*** Angela spent the final three years of her primary ^career in two 
special classes, and in September 1977 she trsnsferred to Drayton School* 

From her arrival, Angela waa s member of a first year mainatreaii' form 
and attended moat regular classes, including Drama, Husic, P,E,, Gsmes, Design 
and Art. She did not attend Combined Studies (s Humanities course including 
English, History, Geogrsphy snd R*EOt Hatha or French with her classmatea^ but 
instead followed alternative courses provided by the Baaic Studies Department* 

She ia now in her fifth year at Drayton School, is highly thought of by 
her teachera and her only problem with regard to achool is her tendency to stsy 
at home! Apparently she 4^ often required to look after younger brothera and 
aiatera. 

During her third year at Drayton School Angela discussed with her 
parents, teachers and the Educational Paychologist her educational needa for 
the final two yeara of her aecondary schooling* The school haa attempted to 
meet these in the fourth and fifth yeara by offering the following combination 
of couraes in mainstream groups and in the Baaic Studiea Department* (See 
Table II). 
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ANGOA^S TINtTABLE 
OUYTON SCHOOL 



Angtla 5th YMr TlMttbla 

9.00 9,10 



ror« 5ir 



10.10 



11,10 11,30 



MONDAY 



TUeSOAY 



wayJESDAY 



TWmSOAY 



FRIDAY 



1 



-HONE-NAKINC- 



Pr«|>«ratlon for 
Adult life 
^(PractictlltUa of- 

Independence) 



-Hiths- 



-»teth«- 



12,10 12,50 1,5u 2,00 



-ART- 



-SOCIAL COUCATION- 



• i SCIEfCC- 



-Englith- 



-Engliah- 



5*00 3,30 



10 



11 



Pr«p«ration for Adult Life 
(Do.lt-yoor»elf ) 



-Httha- 



- ART- 



SOCIAL 

•-Social Studic«i EDUCATION-* 



Preparation for Adult Life 
-.(0,0,E.)— »L — Careers — 



-ART- 



Preparat&on for 
—Adult Life— ^ 
(Practicalities 
of 

Independence) 



12-15 



16 



17 



SOCIAL 

— EOUCATION- 



- English- 



is 



19 



-SCIENCE- 



-SCIEMX- 



-CMES- 



-Itethe- 



5TH YEAR 
ASSEMBLY » 



-SCIEMCE- 



-HQHE-MAKINC*^ 



CAPITAL LETTERS I^OICATE' MAINSTREAM LESSONS t Lower CMe indicatee Baaic Studlta Leaeona, 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



i) Cduraes in tbn Basic Studies Oepsrtaent were as follows: Literacy 
(8 liodules}, Nunerscy (10 Modules), Preparation for Mult Ufa 
(20 iKKlulea}, 1 iiodule s 20 aiinutes; 

ii) Courses with Hainstresii Groups: Social Education (7 nodulaa), tot 
and Crafti Ganea Science and HoiWMking. The Social education 
Cduraa covara Caraarai Health Elation, Life in Society and 
Peraonal Devalopiient. The tot and Craft Cduraa la concarnad With 
skills i^Uch my be of interest sf ter school ss well ss ancourasing 
creativity and craftma n a h ip Oiila in school. GaMs include large 
ana aiiall taan gaMa, athlatica, gyanaatica and dance. The acianca 
courae ia one deaigned for leas aucceasful pupila with a aariaa of 
topics of s prsctical kind. Finally-the Honeanking.Couraa rmgea 
mre widely then horn aconoMics and includea decorating and child 
care aiKong e wide range of topics. | ^ 

John; Bom April 1967 

John received treatment at the Family and Child Guidance^ Clinic before, 
attending achool. He did not walk until he was three years old. Ha ia a vary 
anxious boy (he has required tranquillisers in the peat). Until ha waa eight 
yeara old his mother or grandmother had to sit near his bed until he f€rll 
asleep — ^ich waa often around midnight. He still needed a nightligjht whan 
he was thirteen. ^ 

John entered the specisl cJsss in his primsry school whsn he waa eight 
yeara, five months old. He waa aeen by the Educational Paycholo<^t whan he^was. 
eight yeara, eight months. She found him to be of "very limited intalliganca% 
rather anxious, and with very poor coordination. She felt' that ha waa i«all 
placed in the special class where he would **receive the small group auppbrt and 
individual teaching geared to h^s special needs'*. As s tesult of John*s 
increasing competence in the baaic skills of literacy and numeracy ha Joined a 
**normal" claas for hia final year in primary achool. Hbwever, hia claaa 
teacher felt he waa still in need of much extrs help ss he eaaily becMa 
frustrated with the clasawurk h£ waa required to do. 

When John tranaferred to Drayton School at the age of eleven, an 
individual timetable was designed for him which entailed hia attending the 
following lessons with his mainstream form: Art, Drama, Gamea, P.E., Oaaign, 
Huaic end Science. At other times he wes withdrawn to follow apecial couraea 
in Literacy, Numeracy, Social Studies and aupplementary or practical couraae in 
Heavy Craft and Domestic Science. John followed thia aort of timetable for hia 
firat three years at Drayton. A notable change was his move into s msinstreaim 
Religious Education group st the end of his second year. Duriny «tia third year 
John joined in discussions between his tescher, psrents snd the Educstional 
Psychologist to determine the courses he was to follow in his finul two yeara 
of secondary education. Hia resulting third and fourth year timetablea arm 
reprod^iced in Tablss III and IV. . i 

Interviews with Angela and John 

Angela and John were very nervoua before they entered secondsry f^rhool 
for the first time. Angels found the Isrge school very confusing after her 
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-Ttble III 
JOHN'S THIRD YEAR TINaAetC 
DKAYTON^SCHOOL 
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JOHN'S FOURTH YEAR TIHTTABLe 
ORAYTON SCHOOL 
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much smaller primary school while John admitted to .not being able to understand 
"all the forms" (form groups of children) and "the ♦different lessons". However^ 5^1 
they could remember feeling more settled after a ••couple of weeka". They bobhj • 
"got lost»* in the school once or twice during the first few.iieetcs, and white- ^? 
John was helped by "some kids" Angela managed to. find her own way around* THBQ 
problems they encountered emphasise importan(><? nf the ••first yeara.onl>**ji^'^^ 
first day in September and the practical, difficuitiea faced.by children wfJCT:*^^ 
withdraw from regular class on an individually timetable bafi(i9. However, thcj " 
both claimed that witndrawing to basic atudiea for educational support for pari 
of the day made them ••feel better^^ in those early daya« 1^ 




They were asked if they could remember their parent^* reaction to the 
newa that they would receive apecial support .from .Basic. Studies. John claimeS 
that his parenta were happy about this becauae they had been worried about hiir* '"^ 
coping with "subjects like History and German". Angela, felft^tfiat her parcntC7,4>^ 
"didn't seem to mind". Jolm can remember being concerned ^aSout leaving hi^' '^^^^^ 
class to attend some^ Baaic Studies lec^pns but his mother had told him "he'ct. t^^ 
get used to it". Both sets of parents attended official parenta • evening^;i>;^| 
— aa do nearly all pairents of pupils receiving support from Baaic Studiea. 

When asked what they liked about Basic Studies John identified the ••eaayfS^^ 
lessons" ("you can do them^^) while Angela; enjoyed receivingimore individual 
help with her work. Thia would seem to reflect the considerable advantages of 
being able to offer indivldualiaed prograwies of work and 'a more favourWlV.;!^^ 
pupil/teacher ratio. Although John said he would (>ave liked to'apend more Jtime ,V43 
in mainstream leasons he claimed to enjoy spending moat of hia •^free" time >1 
(before school, break, lunch, after school) playini^ the various gamea in, the . ]M 
Basic Studies Department. Neither would hfe like to miss t^e educational and | 
aocial trips and other extra-curricular activitiea organised by staff from the 
Department. , .1 , ^ - . A' " 

Mainstream and * basic studies suggests that neither of these pupils, | 
identifies too closely with Basic Studies or Baaic Studiea staff. It ia of ^ffM 
particular importance that they both selected their present or previous form 
tutors. This illustrates the strong link that often develops between children/Jf^: 
with special needs and their mainstream form tutors,, and explains^why Baaic ..^^f^ 
Studies teachers prefer to support form tutors in their paatoral role rather^tP 
than provide an alternative paatoral aupport service* ^^'"^^-^ 

Angela and John were asked to conaider what might have happened if 
Drayton School did not have a Basic Studiea Department^. Angela seemed rather 
alarmed at the thought ; "we'd be stuck",' she replied, "we'd.have to go to a 
different school". John wouldn't have wanted to go to a different achbol where 
he "wouldn't have been aa happy". "I'm pleaaed I stayed at Drayton", announced 
Angela. "So am I", added John. 



5. SPECIFIC ISSUES 



In an attempt to assess the integration proceas at Drayton the following 
people were asked four questions: the Headmaater, a Deputy Headmaster, a Head 
of Year, the Head of Basic Studiea — all at the school and the Senior 



Eclucational Paychologiet for North . Oxfordshire* Their replies are here 
summarised under the questions put* 



What have been particularly succeaaful practices which have promoted academic '^-0^ 
. and aocial integration? - 

The Headaaater's immediate response to thia* question naa to quote Tthe .1 
auccessful integration of. staff from thi|. Basic Studies Department''* He out-* 
lined the full part played by Basic Stutlisa Staff in the JifSjiof the achool and V<f 
quoted the example of the previous Head pf.^aaic Studiea being elected aa ataff 5^'^ 
repreaentative on the achool governing body* The importance of ataff inte-^, 
gration was foi^eseen by the Headmsater and^ „ in tum^ by the. firat Head of 'J^jf^ 
Department. ' - . ' ^ \ . ^ '^i^' ^•A^-^-Avi'^^SSl 

This can be illustrated by the decision^ taken before the Department . 

opened, not to allow hot drinks to be prepared at break timesy etc*) within the. /^/t3t 
Department so that staff would always use the main staffroom at break and lunch . 
times. The full integration of special needs staff was considered to be of y:^ 
paramount importance, n . . 

^ ^' ' ' ' M>.: ^^^^ 

The Deputy Headmaster felt that teacher attitudes towarda pupils with 
specisr educational needs were critical and that moat, successful lessons 
were where teachers were happy t& make specisl efforts to organiae their 
lessons so that the needs of children over, a wide ability range were met* . the , ^^^^ 
Head of Basic Studies observed thst the Headmaster and staff had made.conacious 
efforts to produce a sympathetic and caring achnol environment* > 

' ^ >> - • > ^ 

Withdrawal from claas for specialist teaching is considered normslt>'; 
according to the Head of the School* Special educational support in the form 
of lessons in the Basic Studies Department is offered to ten per cent, oft the 
ochool populstion, while children also withdraw from normal, leasons .for .other 
specislist help, e.g. musicals instrument tesching* He alsoj^felt .it^,;;/#> 
particularly important that all children who attend Drayton School at:K>t/l^..be in ^/'J<^{ 
mixed ability form groups^ should lunch together and should shsre. ^^some. 
educational and recreational activitiea* The Deputy Head referred jbp the 
successful involvement of pupils with special educational needs in school *trips , 
and major music, drama and art prajecta* - . t< . \ -/^v. 

The fact that the Department ia open before and after achool ^ at 'break '^^^ 
and lunch timea for social actiyities for aU^pupils was seen aa a key factor Jx 
by all the people interviewed* Softball,, citizens' b6i,d radio, .karting and . \\r 
photography clubs which are held in Baaic Studiea but open to all children in 'y^ 
the school were mentioned by the Head of Department aa encouraging aocial 
interaction between pupiJc who receive support from the Depsrtment end those 
who don*t. From s very esrly s^age, bar-football> bar^billiards snd table ' u^^. 
tennis were provided within the Department for use at socisl times* The 
success of these gones in encouraging pupils who da^ not receive the educatiofial 
aupport of the Department to uae the social facilitiea waa commented upon>by 
othera as well as its Head* He emphaaiaed the importance of theae aocial^time 
facilities for it waa because of them that '*many vulnerable children, not -'^X% 
intellectually or educationally retarded,, who may well be the pupils most 
likely to ostraciae their peera with greater difficulties, do not appear to do 



the Senior EdueiUeaiil Pttyehoiagiilt *&trM&^ tte importance of the 
O^Mt^iMttht ptovidifia i p«flMnehfe t&nivAi b&M wifeKlR fet^ W*6oJ. with attractive < 
n§ilUl«ft. BotH m Htad if 66hd§l ^ ihd Head 6f Y^e^ consented upon the 
ptthse ef security f«lt by pupils with apecidi l^doeatidHal nceda which, they ? 
both eUimed) csTM from thiif knewiedge thbt Ihd fc^ MdUld be. open, during the 
sehddl day whenevar thay naadad it. The ofily pef §ah Id Ihantioh wW iiaiiTat^awii^ v 
eu^rieylum in answar to thia quaatldh wss tto Haad bf Yaat when he commented on;^5 
nha wide range df aubjaeta and lavftla at i^hieh^ aubjiifeta tan be studied withih^i^ 
tha tHifticulum". It ia ihtafaatihg^tb nota that f Cadets and scribes were>^^ 
providatJ for threa pupila with taadi% dif ^itHJitite tsldhh s public examine- " 
feioni little nbtica wta takan dfithalnV' ♦ - t v / - : V 



the Head of fiaaie StUdiaa fait* that tha way ih which the Oepartinent ia^*. 

oraanUad to withdraw ahildran ihdiv.iduaily haa p^dfbbted academic and social; 
intagratioh» Aa wofk in Uti»faey and nuiMa^aey ia piannad on an individual f 
baaia> pupils can ba withdrawn at tithes suitabia to tham as they need not be;4 
Withdrawn in chroneiafleal aga er ability gro^ psi ; m : ^ • • , , - ^W-JV 

Jfejl^are t he maiQr efa^^j^Wt^ wt^i ch have beefL§til>?Sd at^^tfiich remain to be 

Miysd-? z ' ^ ^ >yf 

Hany of the iaauaa that hava develaped into **ptdbiaivk§^ in'oUier^^:hooia^^^ 
have hot arisen st [)raytent tha Haadrtiaatar fhaintaiha that this ia because m^l% 
w§re tackled from tha baai^^iha/; for examj>i»i it Waa alwaya his intention that^:M 



Drayton ahould be an '^aeeaptihg** adhooi and that the the achool should be^?¥ 
organiaed and admlMiatarod In auch a way that, epportunitles for conflict :3 
between adulta and pupila WOUld be miniftiisedi ^ 1'^^ 



Both the Deputy Haadmaater and Heed of Y6ar^i|Uatad aocisl Integrstion of 

Ejpils with special rtaada aa thair firat examf^a bf a problem solved. The .i^ 
aputy Heed observed that "pupila whd withdraw' fram class are not eaaiiy :^ 
identifiable round and about tha Sdhool as they bland With their peer groups'* //^ 
the Head of Yesr fait that aocisl integrstion ^aa tfiade poaaible. because the 
Department had almost alwaya been part of tha aahool end had growh^,«^ith tf^e^^^ 
aehool. The Deputy Haad affiphaaiaad t« point Aada ih answer to questioir l. when'-^l^ 
ha added that social intagration has beeh ffiade possible by the genera]^ 
acceptance withir tha aehool that Withdrswsl from clsss for soecislist suppoyfiC' 
la 8 "normsl" sctivity* ' 

> : . . . . ^ 

The Hesd of Saaie Studies identified three problems. that have baeh$*^t 
solved: the developmant of highly structured slternstive end support coUrsea^^l 
wltSin the Basic Studiaa Department! the full aOdeptsnce of the Depsrtmentl-by;-^ 
all school stsff, tha lobal community snd sll the support^ services? recentlyVi^g 
sn extrs tescher had baah appointed to support Irfiildren exhibiting inspproMff 
prists behaviour which had been seen as s problem within the School. 

' - k . v., " --wr, J^'rJ 

The Haadmaalar highlighted s major problem which is yet to be solved; f?^' 
The mainstream curriculum in tnglish oecondsry schools is Isrgely dictated ,l)y Tc;; 
the syllabuses for public sxaminstions. The slternative curricula (free from?^ 
this constraint) developed by Basic Studies ataff in areaa such as literacy and % 
Numeracy uainc? highly-focuaed learning Inaterials and individusl programming i*- 
seem sppropriste for a much grester proportion of pupils in the school thsh'|§ 
hsve sccess to them at present. The Headmaster confirmed this and added that^' 
the selection of pupila for specisl support (for exsmple *- individusll%!^ 



progr n mne o of work) in a injor headiche* Tha Head of Year^dljipreaaed concern 
that the existence of i auctenaful apecial needs department iitidht inhibit the 
nainatreaii teacher in hid queat to develop teaching akills srtl to experiment 
Mith various styles and atrategiea. 

What have been the major in th» aohool of intearatidfl^fagflfiticea ' >^ 

(a) in reapect of the curriCulUii ^rtd AP^it1L social or^uiitlon?> 

All of the people Mdfkihg within the school Mio Wre>iht<)fViei^d. found 
this a very difficult quesiidfl tO insWift The HeadmaaUr •KpliiHHd the reaaon 
for this difficulty : ^tt^ tepittment wai planned ffos) thtf be^ihning i 
therefore the knowledge thdt ihb school wa« to have a apMeiil Jtegittmeht to 
aupport children with Ibarnihy diffUdltiea affected thd Miy ^ '&hooi i^a^ 
organised. As the Oepattient had §t6t^ l^ith the school it is \%tt l^ifficult tb^ 
assess its influence on thc» school*** • > : ' i^^ tr^ a^fu^ , 

^ .^ ' ^^ • — . -i^ X ^ 

The O^ty Head felt that, generally ipfUkihgi ntheri WdS a greater;, 
awareness of the curricula needs of childrM With IdiJ^fiihg diffleultiea in 
Drayton than in other schoold he had khOWh well i ^thi^ Ssnlia^ Educational 
Psychologist offered an explanation for this^ Myiftti thiit .^tHd tilUten&e >bfi:the 
Basic Studies Department helps to focus^ th« att^lckl df.rtia<;ihet6 on the 
curricula needs of all childr^ with IMfDing pi^blMft^* /K«eiHlUy» social 
education was introduced into the curriculum Of^ dll ^)Utth Hhd fifth year 
pupils at the school. The Head of Year thOUdht .thllt apglieei&tion of Jthe 
educr'^.onal needs of pupils wit^ learning diffieulties amofipit t&ddiing staff 
was one of the factors that ihapirad this developttienti 

The major social structure within the school* is th^ vest/form group*; 
Pupils stsy in the same mixed ability '^orln group through the school unleaa 
there are exceptional reasons for a tranilfer* The^Deputy Httdd believed that 
the existence of the Basic Studies Department along with thi» Head's strong 
belief in mixed sbility form groups has helped r^Sidt ths pri^adute that exerts 
itself occasionslly for streamed (by academic ability) foflit g^oupa* > . ^ 

The Basic Studies Department's role in providing support. — psrticularly 
at social times of dsy — for '*social mi8-fit§** was commahted upon by tha^ 
Educational Psychologist. She believed thst this functioht thdUgh informsl and 
unofficisly was remarkably useful. 



Vlhst are the factors which make s good school for, integration? 

• ' * * 

^k3t surprisingly, there wsa a lively shd positive response to thia 
question from everyone interviewed. In single words^ the answers, werei 
sttitudes; relationships; resources/building; organiaation and philoaophy. 
But let me expand: 



Attitudes: 

Three of the five people interviewed replied that s critical factor was 
the attitude of the Headmaster towards the educstion of pupila with special, 
needs in ordinary schools. The Head of Basic Studies stressed the iipportanca 
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of having a aywipathetic Head who can influence the views of other ataff , while 
the Educational Psychologist identified good leadership end the support of the 
Head teacher. , » r 

The Headmaster mentioned positive attitudea among mainstream staff 
towards apecial needs pupils. As an example of how thic can be fostfl;red.lie' 
cited Drayton itself: **by the willingness of special needs staff to^^become^ 
fully involved in the social and extra«i>cufriculaf'^Ii|e of the scho^^; Jhia^ 
he felt, was one of the principal reasons" why the Sp^ial Department was sckso 
by all staff as part of the school and not aa^a apecial > school ^8dded«»on"« 

• >. " J ' -**^>* 

Relationships <U > 

This general recognition of the Department .being a part of the.ad^l^C^^ 
was instsnced further by the Deputy Head in. drawing ^#t ten tion .^G |i6eia^^^^^ 
activities of the special needs teachers within the school. Jheiy^ were 
involved, for example, in drama production, and the evening outings:^ organised ^^^^^ 
by paatoral ataff, to such placea as ice-rinks. The.Hesd of ft^r said thajt/^^ 
**good relationships between Basic Studies ataff and mainstream staff^'iari^NOjf 
paramount importance**. Thia waa endorsed by the Head of Baaic StuijieS'^^rr^i^ll 
particularly with regard to relationships in the clsaaroom. <c "... ' ^ *i 

Resourcea/bui Idinqs * i c 

The Educstionsl Paychologiat saw appropriate staffing and .resourcing aa -'ff^ 
crucial if schools are to make good provision for children with special needs;7<^li' 
Both the Hesdmsster (**having proper facilitiea**) and the Head of Baaic Studies 
(**being a well-^^esourced school") sdded theii endorsement to this. The . latter'>7i^rV 
said, further, that an important factor in the case of Drayton was the:^^'f 
Department's sccommodation being planned and built at the same time as the raal^f;^;:^^ 
of the school, and to a similar design. His experience of other schools^ wiiH:v|^^ 
special depsrtmenta houaed in buildlnga with a apecification dissimilar to^the\v^ 
rest of the achool convinced him that a apecial departiient must be provided 
with sccomniodation of the aame standard of comfort and design aa the rest of 
the school. * v : 

Organisation J^'^t 

In thia respect, the Headmaater drew attention ^o the dual support 
system involving mainstresm paatoral ataff and the apecial heeds gaatorill;>^v 



support team. He considered thst the flexibility within^ the ' paslEoialf 
organisation which allowed thia *'mu8hrooming** of support was important ij^>^^^ 
children and their familiea were to receive the aame quality^Of pa8tofa]F^4i 
support that they would receive in a good apecial school. The importance'^oft^/,.^^^ 
good paatoral system wss stressed by the Deputy Head. He went on ±o emphasiiiip;^,'. 
the social value of teaching rrixed ability groupa which ia common practice in^4?^J 
the school for the ssrly years. - 

Drsyton is s neighbourhood school. Thia meana that children are not 
transported from other school catchment areaa to take advantage of the special 
provision. According to the Head of Baaic Studiea, thia ia an important fa<2tor , % 
in the aucceasful integrstion of special needs pupils. n\ a 



Philosophy 



In the view of the Headniastery it was fundamental to the success of a 
Special Needs Department that its Head should share and support the educational 
aims of the school itself. Hia own philosophy was that the treatment of pupils 
aa individuals with their own needst abilities and disabilities,, rather than aa 
potential candidates for public examinations^ wa% critical, if chilciren with 
learning difficulties were to be afforded the aamtf.^conaideration within achool 
aa their more academically able peers. The Deputy Head expressed similar views 
and concluded that "all children have special needs anyway**. 



6. SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 



Drayton School takes great care to ensure that all pupils and their 
parents are welcome and that their introduction to the school is carefully 
planned. It places considarable emphasis on the personal care of pupils. Tha« 
level of tolerance and degree of care within the school is illuatrated by the 
wide range of individual difficulties which are now accepted and given positive 
help. 

Efforts are made to help all pupils within the school to understand the 
special needs of some of their fellows and to appreciate .the purpose of the 
Basic Studies Department. It is part of the. philosophy that all children show 
abilities in some aspect of their lives; and it is believed that the system of^ 
mixed ability form-groups promotes tolerance and understanding of the needs of 
others. The policy of placing two or three pupils who spend a. third or more of 
their lesson time in the Basic Studies [Apartment in. mixed ability form-groupa 
of about thirty, appears to work well. Nevertheless, it would obviously be 
much easier in terms of organisation if Basic Studies pupils were in fewer 
form-groups. The following comment from the NFER study suggests that the 
adopted policy is the right one: the **school l>ad e working rule that net more 
than two (now two or three) pupils from its Basic Studies Department would join 

any main school lesson This policy of, seeking a low profile was followed 

in a number of schools. Its absence, when large numbers of pupils with special 
needs were integrated into the same classes (and their character was in 
consequence changed), did seem to lead to unfortunate stigmatised affects**. 
(Educating Pupils with Special Needs in the Ordinary School, op^ cit.) 

That a relatively large number of children are withdrawn for some 
specialist help seemed also to be an important factor in developing positive 
attitudes towards the work of the Department. The development of a more 
flexible approach to meeting a wider variety of individual needs has helped 
establish it as a special base serving the needs of a range of children with 
learning difficulties rather than as a **unit** coping with the needs of a small 
core of pupils with the most severe handicaps. 

The well developed system of care for individuals in Drayton School ia^ 
clearly one reason why many of the children with special educational needs are 
able to spend a large proportion of their schools-time in a **normal** environ* 
ment. In this the special education staffs aupport the pupil and his form tutor 
and Head of Year rather than eatablishing a separate personal-care system of 
their own. This expresses their determination to provide a ••normal** aituation 
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for each pupil within which he or she cnn imke demands on the peraonal-care .'j 
system as and when the need is felt. 

The principal reaponse to particular needs is through individual ti»a- 7: 
tables provided for children who are supported by Basic Studies* Wthout : ;f 
these, the requirement could only be mat by grouping by ability or attainment f 
in which casp individual naada would run t\w finH of being overshadowad^by %*iet/;:^t 
was considered tie»t for the group. Within the framawqrk^of theaaXtimetablea jj: 
the Department has a variety of, measuri»9 it ^c^ apply in accordancsx^ith 
individual requj.t'ements. They may be sumittariaed aa followa; P'^K 

Individual learning prograameay for pupils with reading, writingt;^.;|| 
speiiinQ «nd number difficulties; 

— Spepielly modified Geography, History, Physical Science and Biology<jV.if| 
cqgppes for those unable to benefit from these mainstream lessons and^fv^ 
for thPee who require additional opportunities for learning within-v^ 
those agbjact areas; < V 

— ^H^Vn specialist help with crafts and other practical aubjects; , ^ 

— A twp-^-year Ppeparation for Adult Life course for pupils who have baanX'^ 
identified by multi-disciplinary re-assessment as rrquiring.VA^ 
§uhstantial help during their final two years if they are<to learn to^^l^4 
Jive independently as adults within the normal community; * 

— CqynselUng support for a small number of pupils; . • *il':f4l^~^ 

Ability to respond to a variety of Individual .special needs» 'ipt^^^ 
expmplet a) a language and reading programme for a' boy with a severe 
language problem developed by the Speech Therapist ; and Special 
Education teacher. He had been recommended for residentialuschbbX/f 
placement but this proved unnecessary; bK a< programme of phyaical;;^^^ 
exercises for a boy • with muscular dystrophy developed> byn^the r>iuj 
Physiotherapist and Special Education teacher so that he did thay::^C 
required physical exercises while still enjoying the norAial achool:.<£^ 
programme; • * 'i-" ^^t 

— The provision of informal support at social times for pupils ^4)Oi'^^i^/y 
because of behavioural/social problems, are considered to be ?at v^f 
risk"; " * 3 

Acting as a "half-way house** for school refusers in programmes that;;v'v 
have resulted in their return full-time to regular lessons* i;!- 

An interesting assessment of how well pupils with special needs- ara>'4> 
accepted by a school may be made hy analysing the reasons why children ^do mi^?;^ 
attend mainstream lessons. Within Drayton no pupil is autdmatically excludiMtj:^^: 
from any lesson. The mainstream timetable is built each year to acccmklatat^s'^l 
all pupils who attend the school. It is only when this is done that tiie Head^.-:;| 
of Basic Studies carefully identifies how far incliyiduel needs can btjf^ir4[%|^^| 
within the mainstream curriculum, and then constructs the Basic Studiiaa;;i^i% 
timetable which will offer supplementary and alternative courses ^i^tj^tmji^^ 
necessary. Pupils are withdrawn from a . meinstresm lesson only 'When it la^^^ 
recognised that their particular needs cannot be met there. The Depar^mehtV;i^| 



attempts to achieve the very fir^ bai^nCP b^twwn WHUfing thst pMpiJn th^ 
type of instruction they woul^ hnye repeivN in i ipt^i^l 80hOQ}, <lt tht 
same time benefit from learning U) « regMl«r @}fl9§P9(W iity^tipn, ' 

The numbejrs of pupils being mipf^Ftf^ t^y Nffi9 iillffiM at the Ull^ qf 
writing is 103 or approximately g pp^ CWfe Of thi iPhOPj popul«t4pn« Tht 
figures for year 1 to 5 ^re 34, 24, 80, 15 10 rfff^eUvflyt HifiJ? iwr^ HPf 
supported in the first thi^pe ye^fg, th^r^ iff i ^^dmm^ mrlculvin ftor aW 

pupils, than m the fjnaj t^g ye^fp when thert in mT9 (l4ff0rtntiit4Qn und t 

large element of choip^t Th§ WpilS WhQ WqW^m'Siippopt in the fwrth nn^ 

fifth year are those %i ihfi %im qf fw»i«diiffiplinary rmttae^t in th^ 
third year, appear to POre c^refql piepuj^ation fPP tAllt lif^, iCKt ifa' 

encouraged to opt for |hiS cp«r?^B, deaignt^d 9n(( ^lUfht by Btfic Studio ^tifft . 

Assessment 9f p^lyQaUpnal pped and weording of progrcaa iiVa qt 
increased import§np§ Hh§n pupils with spPPiiJ nttdd %tP wnbers of • InfM 
school and may ^ ten^t by mq^p teaphers than thay would be in a epapifll.. 

school. Drayten^a a^aaaarant c«<j pepq^iiiijg ayatam alraady described i^ pming 
fully succes^fv^j, partiPMia?iy as teachara (?an rafap to it at any time to mid 
them in the incjiyijHiei auppprt thay apa wrpantjy aypplying. 



The different wflya in which tha Baaip Studiaa Department qpganiaaa 
support for pupils, the roj^ it haa 0avaiope«l within tha achool and ita «'qpan 
door" policy have all increaae^ the pasBibilitiaa for eoqial intaraqtion 

between pupila with special naeqs and thoaa WithOWtt However, the aaaaatlno 
and tolerant nature of the schooi §§ 9 whpja, tha balief in mixe^ aWJitV 
form-groups and the principle that all ahijdren era fwll and valued mp^x% ©f- 
the school are much more importpnt faotpra in tha aasial integration qf thoao 
with special needs. 

Although, as miqht {>B enpected, mpat pupilg §Mpported by Basiq gtu^iaa 
formed friendships with qthers in the same form-gp§Mps also supported by tha 
Department, there wepe some notable examplea of friendships between fiypila Who 
were supported by the Department and others who were not. The molhar qf ona 
pupii wlio transferred from a nea^rhv unit aited some distance from i|q parent 
school commented that he alwaya f^lt awKward about going to the aaaaial Ufiit 
because "it made him feel diffp^^nt"? But when be started at Drqytqn aha aairf 
*'he was very happy beppuse he was ppe of hundreda of children**t Sn athep 
words, the special support arranged for hifn at Drayton did not mitke hiff atand 
out from other boya in the way attendance at the special unit /knqthar 
parent, described how her son "gained in confidence" and "blossome^^f fPli'^Wing 
his placement at Drayton. She thought that this had much to do with the fapt 
that he could enjoy all the facilities of the large secondary schqql ^Mt atiU 
felt secure because "if there were any difficulties he could turn t9 the Baaic 
Studies Department". 

A critical factor in the success of the Department is the attitt(<la Of 

t\ J Headmaster towards it. He has consistently emphasised its atatMe an^ the 

importance of its role within the school. From the planning stagfi, the Hea(ii gf 

Basic Studies was accorded a level of reaponsibility equal to that of otheP 

heada of major departments (English and Maths). The work qf the spqciq} 
educationalists has always been valued as highly as the work of teachers in 
subject departments. 



ERJC . ^4 



It is apposite to conclude hie account with yet enother reference to the ^ 
findings of the traditional Foundation for Educational Research. Drayton, they J 
88id» '^offers e good i«orking model of how a c o wprehenaive echool can incorpo- \ 
rate pupils with apecial needa into its educational provision* The Basic 
Studies Departsent has developed into a highly effective provision dealing 
flexibly with a wide range of pupils who have special educetional needs* The 
Department has become an integrel part of the school and its work ic highly ,J 
regarded within it.** 
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LAFOLLETtE HIGH SCHOOL; A CASE STUDY IN 

tHE Ir^TKftATtW Of mblCi^Kb STUK^TS" 

by Ruth loomis and Sue Rood 
Madison Hetropolitan School District 
Madison y Wisconsin 



1. INTRODUCTION 



The concept of integration of handicapped students with the nonhand- 
icapped in the Madison Metropolitan School Diatrict in based on the humanistic 
premise that both populationa benefit from eoch integration. For the process 
to be successful, administrative and staff functions must be integrated at all 
levels, all handicapped students must attend schools with chronological age 
peers, support and related services must be provided to enable the handicapped 
students to participate in and benefit from the instructional program, 
opportunities for interaction at the individual student level must be 
systematically provided, and the service delivery models must comply with the 
requirements of federal and state mandates. 

Concurrently the school climate must foster and promote in 
administration, staff, students and parents an acceptance of all students and 
an acknowledgement of their legitimacy in a comprehenaive high school program^ 
Realistically evaluating the range of attitudinal dimensions, timely staff 
development must be provided and directed toward developing and maintaining 
effective communication, increasing the knowledge base and heightening 
perceptions of handicap and normalization, accepting individual differences, 
and promoting team effort in recognizing that integration is a positive force, 
not an intrusion. 

LaFollette High School is one of four comprehensive four-year high 
schools in Madison, a city of 170 000 population, the state capital, and the 
site of the University of Wisconain-Madison. High school attendance areas are 
determined by geographical consideration only with flexibility to accept 
enrolments from each other's areas depending upon the space available and 
unique needs of students. LaFollette High was selected for this descriptive 
study because, of Madison's four high schools, it has the widest range of 
students with exceptional education needs, it has made substantial progress in 
the integration of handicapped with non-handicapped students, and it now has 
the experiential base to view its progress in perspective. 



2. THE SCHOOL ITSELF 



The Physi^-al Plant 

At the time of the school *8 coostructioOi it was planned that most 
physically handicapped students of the district »M)uld eventually attend one ,.y^ 
high school and the oriQinal building design consequently incorporated m:^^/^* 
elevator and ramps connecting its split level floors in anticipation of this/! 
school • 8 becoming the orthopaedic centre. Although the district's more'''*^ 
enlightened approach to serving the physically handicapped has dispersed this 
population throughout the district within the last four yearst £aFollette HiglhJ. ?^ 
was basically accessible to the physically handicapped when it opened in 1962. : V 

The physical plant is typical of traditional high school^^ construction in ;.- ; 
the last two decades. Classrooms are rectangular, seating thirty to forty .U-^ 
students; seven seminar rooms are available ror small group instruction; an' ;^ 
instructional materials centre (IMC) is always available to .sll students^ has 1^^^ 
adjoining small group rooms, open stacks for resding, perioolcals, and referr< Vvf 
ences, and is equipped with s wide variety of audiovisual equipment whichi.r;]; 
includes various projectors, video equipment, tape and cassette recorders and'^^>' 
the accompanying software* Two large gymnasiuiwa, an asphalt floored fiel<(* 
house, a 750 seat auditorium, two 120 seat lecture halls, a school store^ and a .^^^ 
swimming puol of Olympic specifications complete the indoor facilities* A JV: 
courtyard, athletic fields, and a parking lot for faculty and student auto- 
mobiles and cycles complete the 62 acre (23 hectares) grounds. 



The Student Body , . * 

After three years in a middle school (Grades 6, 7 and 8)^ most students .3;.' 
are fourteen years old when they entei high school and are graduated at age 
eighteen. The average student carries five subjects plus physical education in'^;., 
classes ranging from 20 to 23 students and attends daily from 8.70 am. tOJ^.^^ 
2.30 pm. or 3.30 pm. from the last week in August through the first week in 
June. Major vacations consist of two consecutive weeks in^tho winter and one 
week in the spring. With the exception of smaller classes and the option of ^/f: 
continuing through age 21, special education students follow the same schedule* ' \ 

Of the 2 062 students enrolled in the 1981/82 school year, 96.3 per cent . . 
are white of non-Hispanic origin; 33 per cent are male. The largest ethnic ^ 
minority group numbers 46 black students not of Hispanic origin (Table I). 



3. THE ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURES 



LaFollette High Administration 

The LaFollette Principal, as the instructional leader of the school^ has 
the responsibility of coordinating the entire program in his building, bot^f 
regular and special education. Operating within the Board of Ejducation'^ ? 
policies and procedures, he has considerable autonomy in developing and j 
ifTiplementing instructionjl programs to meet the specific needs of the local * 
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Table I 



American Indian or 
Alaskan native 

Asian or 
Pacific Islander 

Black, not of 
Hispanic origin 

Hispanic 

White, not pf 
Hispanic origin 



Total 



LAFOLLETTE STUDENT POPULATION BY SEX AND ^ETHNIC ORIGIN, 1981/82 



Grade 9 
Hale Female 



1 

1 

6 
1 

241 
250 



1 

1 

7 
3 

210 
222 



Grade 10 
Male Female 



8 
2 

275 
285 



1 

6 
1 

246 
254 



Grade 11 
Male Female 



1 

1 

5 
2 

249 
258 



1 

1 

7 
2 

253 
264 



Grade 12 
Male Female 



5 
2 

294 
302 



1 

1 

2 
0 

223 
227 



Total 
Male fern 



2 

3 

24 
7 

1059 
1095 
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school population. The district conceptualizes its instructional program as 
providing options for all students in an integrated prograniy not a series of 
parallel tracks such as vocational, special education, or college preparatory*. 

The Principal demonstrates his support of special education programs in*4-^i^ 
both definitive and subtle ways. When he visits special education classes as r:^^ 
he does other classes, interacts informally with these students in the coMiiond:^:Vt^ 
or at special events as he does with other students ^ is sensitive to assuring^!^-^ 
ressonable disciplinary consequences for infractions, providiBS resources and ';^5 
moral support in crisis as well as routine operations as appropiiate, arkf>^ 
assists in the articulation from middle to high, sdml to assure cbntimity'' or 
program based on understanding of student capabiJities^^?^-^ ^pprd^^iate:^;^ 
program expectatiorts, he is providing strong leader^p and §frole model to his.S^^^ 
staff and student: body at the functional level in the integration ^^.o^^^ 
handicapped students* ' • ^^^^'"^M 

Three Assistant Principals have grade level responsibilities as well w 
departmental supervision (Figure 1)r The Principal emphasizes that, ^ the Jp% 
Assistant Principals not directly responsible for supervision of specia^;^^ 
education are, nevertheless , sensitive to the needs of special educational- 
students which makes his administrative team a cohesive . force behind the^^t^t 
integrated program. In myriad ways the crGss*administrative support of speoiaL 
education is manifest, from attending to details like adjusting heat^v'^^^ 
installing 6oot latches, and arranging adequate parking for vehicles '^Sf 
transporting the handicapped to controlling and obviating the occasional '^'^t 
potentially disruptive factors in mainstream student behaviours, to making iheifyj^ 
major decisions on deploying regular education staff allocations, developing v;^ 
the ^ster class schedule^ and assigning classroom specs. 

Figure 1. ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE OF LAFOLLETTE HIGH SCHOOL, 1981/82 



PRINCIPAL 



General Administration 
Instructional Leadership 
Allocation of Resources 
Athletic Programs 
Public Relations 



T 



T 



ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 

Special Education 
English 

Foreign Language 
Instructional 

Materials Center 
Human Relations 
Drama, Debate 
Yearbook, Newspaper 
Forensics 

Grade 10 

Part of Grade 9 



T 



ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 

Science 
Math 

Business Education 
Distributive Education 
Instructional Computer 
Alcohol/Drug Abuse 
Scheduling Services 
Guidance 

Administrative Computer 

Grade 11 

Part of Grade 9 



ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 

Social Studies 

Art 

Music 

Physical Education 
Driver Education 
Student activities ' 
Liaison with Law 

Enforcement Agencies 
Buildings and Grounds - 

Grade 12 

Part of Grade 9 
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A fifth administrator coordinates vocational programs with the 
Assistant Principals in two high schools, prepares applications and reports for 
state funding related to vocational programs, and is responsible for safety 
programs within the two schools* 



Relation to Central Administration 

The high school Principal is administratively responsible to a District 
Director, one of two in the central office, who supervises two high schools and 
the elementary and middle schools that articulate with them in curriculum 
articulation, budget development and monitoring, evaluation of adninistrators, 
and assuring the orderly management of the district's instructional program. 
The central administrative structure for instruction is detailed in Figure 2. 



Leadership of the Superintendent ♦^'^ 

The highest level of administrative communication occurs at the 
Superintendent's Management Council. The Council consists of the five 
Directors (Figure 2) who meet weekly with the Superintendwit and Assistant 
Superintendent to discuss and reach consensus on major issues relating to the 
district's instructional program and allocation of resources to implement it. 
The strong stance of the Superintendent in integrating the district's 
instructional program is evident in the deliberations of the Council. The 
Directors, in turn, meet with their administrative teams to clarify, amplify, 
or initiate the appropriate activities related to decisions made at the 
Council. Minutes of the Council's meetings are distributed to all 
a{*ninistrators and are posted in all schools, thereby enhancing communication 
within the system. 

The Superintendent also meets with a faculty group, consisting of one 
representative from each school, on a monthly basis, to respond to their 
questions and to clarify any Board of Education or administrative decisions. 
Since issues related to special education are often raised, this forum is 
valuable in reinforcing the district's concept of an integrated educational 
program. Minutes of these meetings are also posted in all schools. 



Relation to Specialized Educational Services 

Maintaining open communication, cooperation, and credibility at and 
across all administrative levels is basic to the successful operation of any 
and all special education programs. A productive working relationship between 
the Specialized Fducational Services Categorical Program Coordinators (Figure 
2) and the Assi'^tant Principal with responsibility for Special Education at 
LaFollette High (Figure 1) is essential. Itte Categorical Program Coordinators 
are responsibli, under the authority of and accountable to their director, for 
(a) district wide development of programs and services, Cb) development of', 
program goals, objectives, and evaluation criteria, (c) periodic needs 
afisessment, and (d) responsibility for improvement of teacher competencies and 
staff development as necessary to assure program quality. Their specific 
responsibilities are delineated in state rules and regulations. However, in the 
daily operation of LaFollette High, the high level of commitment and efficiency 
of the Assistant Principal who supervises the special education program is 
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Figure 2. ABRIOGEO ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE, 1981/82 



DISTRICT 
DIRECTOR 



Principals 



2 high 
4 middle 
14 elementary 
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Coordinators 



BOARD OF EDUCATION 
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Policies, Procedures, Budget 



SUPERINTENDENT 



ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
I 

Instructional Division 



8USir€SS MANAGER 
Ail related functions 



DISTRICT 
DIRECTOR 



Principals 



2 high 
4 middle 
13 elementary 

Curriculum 
Coordinators 



I 

SPECIALIZED EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES DIRECTOR 



4 Categorical Program 
Coordinators 



(1) Hearing Impaired 
Early Childhood 
Speech & Language 
School Age Maternity 

(2) Mental Retardation 
Visually Impaired 
Hospital School 

(3) Emotionally Dieturbed 

(elementary) 
Autism 

Occupational Thorapy 
' Physical Therapy 
Psychological Services 
Social Work Services 

(4) Learning Diaabilities 
Emotionally Disturbed 



HUMAN RELATIONS 
DIRECTOR 



5 Coordinators 



1 

SCHOOL/COMMUNITY 

RECREATION 

DIRECTOR 



3 Coordinators 



(1) Individual 
Differences 

(2) Affirmative 

Action 

Sex Discrimination 

(3) Minority 

Assistance 

(4) Limited English 

Speaking 
Migrant 
Education 

(5) Indian 

Education 



recognized by the Principal and the Categorical Program Coordinators as the 
critical factor in the successful integration of these programs in the school 
and of individual students within their programs. 



THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF 



Regular Education 



The professional staff at LaFollette high for regular education la 
comparable to that of other district high schools as the range of courses 
offered is similar. The distribution of staff excluding special education ia 
shown in TabJe II. There are, in addition, one caae worker assigned to work 
with high risk students who are not in apecial education and a half-time 
minority services counsislor. ( 



Table II 

LAFOLLETTE HIGH STAFF EXCLUSIVE OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, 1981/82 



Area Staff 


Area 


Staff 


Area 


Staff 


Art 5 


German 


2 


Reading 


3 


Audio-.Visual, IMC 1 


Latin 


1 


Science 


9 


Business Education 7 


Spanish 


A 


Social Studies 


13 


Distributive Education 1 


Home Economics 


4 


Music 


3 


Driver Education 2 


Industrial Arts 


8 


Library 


3 


English 21 


Mathematics 


14 


Talented/Gifted 


• 1 


English/Reading 3 


Math/Science 


1 




French 3 


Physical Education 


7 


Guidance Counselors 


f 



Adaptive Education 

One of the sttong features of the LaFollette High curriculum to bridge 
the gap between regular and special education has been the availability of 
adaptive courses^ The two stated objectives of the adaptive courses are (a) to 
provide appropriate educational experiences within the content area and (b) to 
provide basic instruction in the content areas in order to enable more students 
to move into a mainstream class. 

Adaptive classes are taught by a team consisting of one regular educa- 
tion teacher and one special education teacher. The team approach assures the 
appropriateness of course content, teaching atrategies, and methods. Special 
education teachers may be assigned one period a day to team teach an adaptive 
class. In 1981/ J2, the staff from regular education assigned to adaptive 
courses consists of: 



Art 2 

Science 2 

IMC 5 

Home Economics 4 



Basic Business 2 

Physical Education 8 

Traffic Safety 2 

Induatrial Education 2 



A teacher of the mildly retarded, an enthusiastic supporter of v the 
adaptive classes, sees them as a vehicle by which the student gains confidence^, 
self-respect, knowledge of a content area, and an idea that he may eventually; 
succeed in a regular class* Another teacher of the mildly retarded mentipoec(< 
the positive experience for her of being able to converse with regular teachers 
in sharing disciplines and in lending mutual support as well as the benefit of 
regular teachers interacting with her students* 



1 

4' 



Specialized Educational Services 



The staff at LaFollette High supported by the Specialized Educational:^,^^ 
Services budget includes 26 categorical teachers,, itinerant services of a 'f^{| 
vision teacher and orientation and mobility specialist,' plus 5«1 related^;;i$ 
services and support staff* The number of teachei^s, aides, and student:-'!^ 
enrolments are shown by categories in Table III* Table IV shows support .^Ki.|^i^ 
related services staff* J \^^>^: 



Teachers and staff positions (except for aides) shown in Tablej[f^{>$ 
II, III and IV are in the same professional bargaining unit with a single |s 
salary schedule; increments depend on length of service and additioniQl;^^|| 
professional training* 'i v^": 



Table III 



LAFOLLETTE SPECIAL EDUCATION STAFF AND STUDENT ENROL^CNT, 1981/82 


Program 


Teachers 


Aides 


Students.: 


Emotionally Disturbed 


3.0 


0 


23 '^<ri 


Learning Disabilities 


6*0 


1*0 


, 78 .A 


Mildly Retarded 


5.0 


1*0 


55 , . 


Moderately Retarded 


2*0 


2*G 


17 


Severely Retarded/Multiply Handicapped 


3.0. 


4*0 


18 


Moderate/Severely Retarded Vocational 


1*0 


0 




Hearing Impaired 


4*0 


4*0 


32 > 


Speech and Language 


2*0 


0 


40+ 


Vision Impaired 


Itinerant 




4 


-I- plus consultation services 
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LAFOLLETTE SUPPORT AND RELATED SERVICES 


STAFF, 1981/82 






Staff 


Assistant 


Students X 



Psychologist 
Social Worker 
Occupational Therapist 
Physical Therapist 

Speech & Language Consul tanc for retarded 
Hearing Impaired Consultant for retarded 



1*5 
1*0 
1.0 
1*0 
*3 
*3 



1.0 



34 
34 



'P. 
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The therapy asaistant plua two health aides under the direction of the 
school nurse assist physically handicapped students in toileting^ eating^ 
movefnent around the building t positioningi and dressing. The greatest number 
of physically handicapped by disability is in the area of moderate and severe 
retardation where 13 of the 35 students are in wheelchairs* Physical and 
occupational therapy assdssment and treatment are provided when the student^a 
physician prescribes and monitora the service. The district does not employ a 
medical officer and parents are ^legally and financially responsible for their 
children *s medical services* 

Audiological services are provided on an itinerant basis from the 
central office and all students in programs for the retarded are screened 
annually for possible hearing loss. 

The district also has a School Age Maternity program with a staff of 
2 teachers located in classrooms in a school of nursing facility adjacent to a 
city hospital. Students have the option of staying in their regular school 
program ox" attending the special classes in the central location* Four:, 
LaFollette students were enrolled in this program during the first semester of 
the 1981/82 school year. 



5. LEGAL MANDATES 



Before proceeding further with a description of integration at 
LaFollette High, a brief review of applicable mandatory legislation and funding 
sources will be presented to provide a framework for understanding the 
contingencies » constraints, requirements, and opportunities within which the 
special education program must function. 



Federal Legislation 

Non-discrimination on the basis of handicap was addressed at the federal 
level in a regulation implementing Section 304 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 (Public Law 93-112) and incorporating by reference Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. Section 504 provides that: 

No otherwise qualified individual... shall » solely by reason of his 
handicap » be excluded from the participation in, be denied the benefits 
off or be subjected to discrimination under any program or activity 
receiving federal assistance. 

A handicapped person is defined as 

. . .any person who (a) has a physical or mental impairment which 
substantially limits one or more of such person's major life activities^ 
(b) has a record of such impairment » or (c) is regarded as having such 
an impairment. 



The other major piece of federal legislation is The Education of All the 
Handicapped Act, Public Law 94*142» a permanent statutory authority with no 
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expiration date. A Metian of thi^ Act requires ^iiUtt tb toUbligh policies 
ftrtd procedures to iR§Uf8 tfifit 

a) to the mkUm tf^Unt appropriate » hitfkii6&W>^d children... ar« -^^ 
educated With fWfthahdicapped children, ahd 

b) that . speeial elavaadf aaparata schodliHa lit dthar removal ofik 
handicapped ehildfeft ffoin the regulat tedueftCidftai §hvironment occur*%? 
only when th« fwtura bt severity of tte biHdicsp is such tKit ><i. 
education in fagular classes withT the Uto Of . SUppiementary aids and^^^ 
services tutmt ba aahiaved satisfactorily » 

Public agenci^^ afa also inquired to maka plH)Vi6i0h for s'ipplenentar^' - 
aerviestt auch as ^eaoutee tdbma or itinetahl ihafcruetion provided ifti> 
edh junction with regular 6jfl0§ plaeement. 01 

Put^ther provislOfia df PL 94^142 include: ^ . ? ^^^M 

Ca&h public a^taney shall ^Iso insure that each handicapped child*s!:l' 
educational piaefSmant is rlose sa possible td the child's horns; 
ahd in selectiftd the laatt rfcc^trictive ehvironment, cdnaideratiOh ii 4 
given to any pfltaHtlel harmful effect on tha ehild or on tha quality of 

services he or dha naada« 

Providing and flffaftglftg for tha provision Of nonacademic and extrai^l 
curricular aervieao and aotivitiag» including Meals, recess periods, snd'v 
douhseling serviea§, athiatifcs, transportation, health services, recrei^.'^ 
dtional activities f 6paoial interest groups or cluba aponsored by tha V 
public agency, referral to agenciea which provide aaaistance to >S 

hahdicapped persOhai and aftiployAient of students. 

Each public agenpy fflUSt establish and implement a goal of full educa«^>M 
tidnal opportunity to all handicapped children. 'V^^ 

Program options must insure that its handicapped children have available : 5 
to them the variety of educational programs and aervicee available td 1~ 
nonhandicapped children in the ares served. «. including art, musiOi'V ^ 
industrial arts, coneuAiar and homem&king education, and vocational ^ 
education. 

Physical education eervicee, specially designed if necessary, must ba v 
mede available to every handicapped child receiving a free appropriats 
public education. 

state Legislation , -'V 



Although Madison had special education programa for more than fifty , 
years under the state of Wisconsin's permissive legislation, they expanded when ' 



the state's mandatory leglalation became effective'in 1973. ' S^f 

Provisions of the state legislstion are, for the most part, in -^^ 
congruence with the federal laws. Through asseasment by a multidisciplinary 1^ 
tepn, a child must be found to have a disability and a handicapping condition ^^t* 
and a need for exceptional education to qualify for educational services to *>v 



aupplement or replace regular educaticNi* Conditions that may require dlibh 
services are enumerated in the state statutes as: ''^.y 

Physical, crippling^ or orthopaedic disability; mental retardation df "J^l^ 
other developmental disabilities; hearing impairment; viaual 
disability; speech or language disability; emotional disturbance! ff-j: 
learning disability; pre^ncy ( including up to 2 months after the birtH 
of the child ot other termination of the preghrjncy); and any Tc 
combination of cdhditiorts named by the dtate superintendent of public 
instruction or endmerated abdVe* 

Section 504 Application / \'^4S^ 

In interpreting the federal Section 504» the district has categorized sVj; 
and described service at fouf levels* A student is assigned to a program.<^{^|. 
representing a level of service dpprbptisfce to his needs in the least 
restrictive program possiole. The fouf categories with some illustrations from 'CJ- 
LaFollette High follow. . ^ ' T^S^ 

^ •' , : 

Level 1> Regular education program with related ft&r vices » non-academic ^ .y%_ 
activities with related service, and extra-*curtioular activities with^ivll 
related services. . ff^^-^^, 

A visually impaired student attends re^lar classes but receives help /p, 
from an orientation and mobility sfiedialist in iftiproving hia self 
concept and coping with ptoblems caused by impaired vision. Some 
hearing impaired students attend tegular classes but need the assistanci^ ^fAf 
of note takers. -C/*? 

Level 2. Regular education program supplemented by e)(ceptional ;iv 
education program services at the resoutce ?8Vel with telated services, 
non-academic activities with related serv^ces^ and ^xtra^^curricular 
activitiep with related services. . * i. . 

This level is characterized by resource ptdgtams* Students are enrolled ^^f 

in regular education classes for more thfth half of the odhcol day. Their ^.4^ 
participation is monitored by a special education tesehdt. As necessary 

and on a scheduled basis they will report to a resource room for '^f^ 

assistance by their special education teachet in thftir regular clas^ -Vp 
work or they may have an academic class With the special editcatiun 

teacher . J* 

Five of every seven learning disability students ikt UFollette are in 'ffj\ 
resource programs. 

Level 3^ Exceptional education with integration into regular education j: 

curriculum programs with related services, non-academic ftctivities with % 

related services, and extra-curricular activities with rel'^ted services. .-^^ 

Students are spending at least half of their day in classes taught by a y| 
categorical program teacher. At LaFollette High, the lAi Idly retarded 
will be most frequently scheduled at this level, usually termed a self- ' 
contained integrated program. ■\h 



Depending upcn individual functioning level, a student may be enrolled ' 
in regular education classes although the elections will usually be in '* 
such classes as home economics, art, physical education, or the ^3 
adaptive clacses held in the rugular appropriate classrooms or 
laboratories. .1^ 

^evo^ ^* Exceptional education with related services, non-academic ? 
activities with related services, and ext.a-curricular activities with - 
related services. . ^l 

This level is characterized by the aelf contained or self contained-^ 
modified class. Students will be instructed almost completely by. tneir - 
special education teachers because the severity of .their disability orS^ 
multiple disabilities prevents them from benefiting from any regulsr ^ 
education classes. 

-» . * 

At LaFollette they will not be grouped with nonhandicapped students'^ for.:;' 
their basic instruction. Such students, 'however,' freely use . the" ^ 
cafeteria, comirons area, pass through hallways during the^ school' k 
scheduled passing minutes, and use common restrooms without restriction. 

While students more mildly handicapped are receiving home economics aiKl;;^ 
consumer education, for example, in a regular home economics laboratory,^ 
the severely handicapped will have their class in a modified accessible. 
kitchen. 



Designated Schools 

In further compliance with Section .504, seventeen (of forty) MadisooC 
schools were designated "504 Schools" which. meant they were accessible or would' ' 
be modified to be accessible to physically handicapped afcudentsiv^ 
Geographically distributed throughout the city, three high schools, four middle' ' 
schools, and ten elementary schools were so designated. This program wae^i^ 
phased in over the last three ye^rs, has cost $503 700 with some work (sbout/ > 
$8 000) still to ba completed. This has all been accomplished with locfli' 
funds; no stata or federal appropriations have been available for this work* A' / 



Modifications at LaFollette High 

The major projecf at LaFollette High was to develop about half of an \ 
open unsupervised stud, area into two classrooms and an accessible kitchen to ^ 
accommodate an increased population of moderately and savarely handicapped 
students. Including plumbing, wiring, and the equipment such as ranges /S^ 
rafrigerators, conventional and microwave ovens, clothes waaher and dryer.^^^*^ 
garbage disposers, dishwashets^ work countera, and storage cabinets, the^V^ 

kitchen construction cost about $46 000. j> * v Z^: ' 

* >,-'*■*■ 

Other accommodations includad modifying and reserving two rest-rooms for 
the students who are in wheelchaira. For convenience, modification of . I' 
additional rest-rooms is planned but thase would not be restricted ix\\ \ 
availability to the general student body. A changing room for use of thci?? 
health assistants to attend to the physical needs of students were constructed 
to insure privacy not possible in the other restrooms. Funds hsve recently 



been approved to inatall a power lift in the swimming pool area to enable staff 
to lower and raise physically handicapped studenta with concern for the safety 
of studenta and staff* 



6. SERVICE DELIVERY MODEL 

The Board of Education Statement 

The Board of Education have formulated their philoaophy of education 
statement which includes a dedication to the principles which contribute to 
American democracy , a dedication to a belief in the dignity and worth of the 
individual » and a dedication to a comprehensive educational program. Their 
statement also pronounces that there ahall be no diacrimination on basis of 
handicap* 

The Conceptual Basis 

Service delivery models are based on the following concepts formulsted 
by the Specialized Educational Servicea Deparbfoent in full consideration of 
mandatory legislation and the district's educational philosophy; 

!• No student is too handicapped for placement in an appropriate 
educational program; 

2. Handicapped students sh *ld participate to the mr.ximum extent 
possible in the regular education program including the academic, 
the non-academic » and the extra -curiicular components; 

3. 'ihe special education prograns should be a part of the school 
district's total instructional program rather than a parallel^ 
system; 

4. All students should be in school environments with their chrono- 
logical age peers; 

3, All necessary related servicea that a student needs to participate 
fully should be provided; 

6. Programs for the handicapped must be geographically distributed 
throughout the district; 

7. An articulated curriculum , grades kindergarten through twelve » or 
age three to twenty-one , with appropriate scope and sequence must be 
provided; 

8. The placement of a student in a special education program is deter* 
mined by a multidisciplinary assessment of the student's educational 
needs; 



9. 



Parents should have significant involvement in the assessment of 
their child and in the development of the goals and objectives of 



the student's individualized educational program, coMoonly referred 
to as the lEPj * 



"(0. Non-segregated service delivery models for the iwre severely handi^ 
capped are advartageous and preferred generally because it seeMi 
imperative that the educational experience should be representative 
in preparing the handicapped students as well as the nonhandicapped 
students to function adaptlvely. In the school setting, skills^^ 
attitudes, and values of nonhandicapped students will become more 
constructive, tolerant, and appropriate by exposure to an inte<- 
gration with handicapped students. " ' * ; -^t 



7. FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

Resources for specisl education programs are derived from a comSination 
pf federal, stste, and local funds, all of which have separate administrative., 
hgdgets, reporting systems, timelines, and audits. The Director of Specialized 
^dMcational Services is responsible for accessing and coordinating resources by„ 
submitting plans of service and proposals for funding to state and federal 
agencies and for developing his budget requests at the local level* The^OirC."^ 
pector also controls the implementation of all budgets supporting specJl^'j^^; 
pdMcstion with one exception in the local schools. 

Federal Monies 

Six different federsl programs have provided funds for special education 
in the district. LsFollette High has had substantial •access to the funds and' 
hsQ benefited from its participation in several projects. ^ 

Federsl PL 94-142 Flow Through Funds are based on the number of studentil(V^ 
enrolled in the district's special education programs each year, a per capita^^'^j 
computation. "Flow Through" means the funds come to the district through the^f 
stste Department of Public Instruction which has an approval and monitorir^:^ V 
responsibility. These funds hsve been appropriated since 1978 and amounted tof^^ 
$200 per student in the 1981/82 school year, a total of $747 600. Federal! 
priorities are to identify unserved children end serve the unserved or under-* 
served children with except ionsl educational needs « When these priorities have 
been satisfied, remaining funds ($126 900 in 1981/82) may be used for staff 
development, canference snd seminar participation, and evaluation projects* 

Propossls to sccess these funds may originate from schools, scross dis* 
ciplines, or from any ad hoc group with a common focus. Proposals are reviewed 
by a committee of regular and special educators and, if recommended for fund* 
ing, then must be spproved by the Director of Specialized Educational Services* . 
Since funds may be used for both regular snd special education needs, this - 
integrated spprosch to mansgement of staff development further promotes the 
interaction of hsndicspped and nonhsndicspped stsff at the local school level.* 

LaFollette High has hsd seversl projects supported by the Flow Through 
Funds. Some of the more recent ones sre these: 
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1. Teachers of p^tiooally disturbtift und (effPflinQ disabilities fit « . 
middle achofll wre provi<|ed with wbJititwtt telieht^rs to enable »m 

to meet ^^Follettp tefjc^ers tp dfiveipp Irtnsil^on and Idng mm ^ ^ 
planning fof group md in^lividuel n99(ts pf tN» Students moving frail 
mddle tp h4d^^ schoql. In thin im/ Apprpprlitff high school elOQUvm ' 
are choaep ^^ cpmppipfition is e^tffbUftNrd hPtmm} counaellow mi - 
special ettpc^^ion taachera,' regyi^r «fHJ PPfPiil education teaphftrft. " 
and teachers mi pflF«ntp| 

2. Subatitute tofl^^S v«re provided tO imnblff l^ufpllette teachfirn ip 
participate 4n §pht*lled meetlpqff §f p^guliF education prinpjj^sl^ 
and aupport rtiff who conatitute-p di^lripMifit leadership toMR oh 
aecondary prqgf^pfim for emotional ctiitMrhiymei 

3. LaFollette fefipchers of the muUtply hWKlieuppWl Wre provide^ iiith 
extended ^tpypent to develop fpfiwiMnioatiOfl bppkleta fop thcir 
stucjentP whp fwvp limited apeeph OP non<» fop m the c(mgm 

arefl, ppder4ng fPpd in the cafpttrie, hMyiTO JuOPh tickets, ami 4n 
th^ir poiiiiBgnity inatruption? 

4. fxtencl^d emp}pyment was provided fpp ^ rmtmv Of teachers and their 
aides fpp q stuff development eesaion on pppino with tantruming mi 
unacpeptphi^ nggppppive behavipyp pf ptudmitft This provided m 
opportunity for interaction of ^tnfr end dffvtlopwnt of atratMigr 
tp e^ppnd the edqc^tional progp^iiMing fpp ofpfeein atqdents within 
the schppl pnd cowinity; 

5. Speaker/oonsqltation fee^ wepe provided fPp e full day workahpa (pn 
a district-wide inwrvica day) fop psychplpgiBtSi social wqpkf^pi, 
and teachera of the emotionally di^tppbi^d to aoqgipe baaic knpwif^dgfl 
pnd awareness of childhood pnd pdoleapent depression. Tp^ohppp 
needed to develop teaching/leprping etpstegies and to becofnp fHOPt 
sensitive to recognijiing ^ymptpms. The support stsff wanted tg knoW 
more about differential diagnosis, symptoms, medicstion, and fflWiiV 
factors in order to aid in sccurate assessments and treatment! 

6. Teachers of the retarded on p digtpict-wide basis held a seppipp pn 
coping with professional stress with the presenter's fees ppptipiiy 
provided by the federal money; 

7. LaFollette teachers of the moderately and severely retarded rpceiypd 
extended employment pay to make a longitudinal review of thaip 
curriculum to further promote articulation and enhance the pxtended 
opportunities for this group of students in the school and community 
instructional environments; 

8. Fees were provided for presenters for a half-day workshop on human 
sexuality in adolescence for secondary teachers of the emqtionally 
disturbed and those with learning disabilities. This was held on a 
district inservice day so substitute teachers were not necessary; 

9. The district speech and language therapists attended a locaj seminar 
on phonology with the speaker's fees provided by the federal funda. 
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Public Law 89-313 Title I Funds are available to the district on a per 
capita basis to supplement the educational program of any student who has 
previously been served in an institutional educational program* In 1981/82 at 
LaFollette High, one mildly retarded student, one emotionally disturbed 
student, and 9 moderately/severely retarded students have generated $720 each* 

The regular education program in physical education and industrial avfz 
has been able to purchase modified equipment with some of these funds; $3 500 
is being used for transportation costs involved in the community and vocational^ 
programming of the multiply handicapped students* In the previous year, an 
electric typewriter was purchased for use by the one emotionally disturbed 
student to enable him to achieve at a higher level in his classes* 

Hearing Impaired/Mentally Retarded Consortium* In 1977/78, the Hadiaon . 
District entered into a five state consortium funded by federal monies to 
develop curriculum and nore appropriate services for multiply handicapped- 
hearing impaired students* Madison was the only public school district; 
included in the consortium and the target population was enrolled at LaFol.^ette 
High School* The goal locally was not to segregate this group instructionally 
but to place them on the basis of their functioning ability with audiological 
and hearing resources available and a curriculum model similar to that used in^ 
developing programs for the retarded with skill development in the community, 
domestic, recreational, and vocational domains* 

Vocational Education Amendments (also a part of PL 94-1^2) funded tho 
most significant an:* comprjhensive staff development project in t^rms of pre** ' 
paring staff to integrate the handicapped population* Twenty LaFollette^^ 
teachers plus another ten from other schools entered into this training in 
1978* This represented a major commitment by the participants to prepare 
themselves for integrating handicapped students in their classes* 

In cooperation with the University of Wisconsin Behavioural Disabilities 
Department, a four semester sequence was developed to meet the state re-> 
quiremcnts for certification to teach handicapped students in addition to the 
vocational certification they already held* The opportunity was created to/ 
develop close communication, cooperation, and a mutually beneficial strategy^* 
for developing professional knowledge and respect for the various disciplines' 
involved* The teachers met weekly for instruction for the four semesters and. 
completed a practicum and scheduled observations in special education classes* ; 

The program objectives were developed by the participants and are re«> 
produced here because they reveal the wide range of self-identified needs from 
seeking to understand the philosophical ba^e lo developing strategies to 
implement their ovm programs* The objecti,.?!? were : 

1* To create an awareness of the physical, psychological, and educa*'^ 
tional needs of handicapped students ; 3 

V 

2* To help educators understand the nature of each disability ; 

3* To help educators acquire ways to fit educational programs to stu- 
dents, rather than students to programs ; 

A* To help educators acquire a working knowledge of the assessmenty 
process and concept of educational needs ; 
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5. To bring district schools and teachers into compliance with the 
laws ; 

6. To help educators learn how to refer children for services ; 

7. To help educators acquire skills in regular education — special 
education cooperation ; 

8. To help educators recognize and utilize the services of support 
personnel from the system and the community ; 

9. To help educators become awa<;e of the impact their own behaviours 
have on handicapped students ; 

10. To help regular classroom teachers recognize the contributions they 
can make to "special kids" ; 

11. To demonstrate to regular teachers that certain techniques available 
for handicapped students will ma' a them better teachers of all 
students ; 

12. To tielp regular teachers understand the significance of "the least 
restrictive placement" ; 

13. To help educators learn methods and skills for helping regular 
children accept (not Just tolerate or except) students with 
handicaps ; 

14. To acquaint educators with the pros and cons of m^ Btreaning and 
integration ; 

15. To acquaint teachers with a variety of service delivery models, 
methods » and matsrials ; 

16. To help teachers and parents acquire and use the necessary 
interpersonal skills for working together. 

U.S. Office of Education Joint Contract with the University of Wisconsin 
Department of Behavioural Disabilities. A three year contract which particu- 
larly benefited LaFollette High provided resources to develop curriculum strat* 
egies for the moderately and severely handicapped students in chronological age 
appropriate school and community environments. The contract supported 1.5 
teachers assigned to LaFollette to assist in the integration of the severely 
and multiply handicapped students into a high school environment. 

Deaf/Blind Funding has been available to suppleswnt the program of ten 
deaf/blind students, one of whom attends LaFollette. in 1981/82 these funds 
are being used for instructional travel costs and to purchase some additional 
small appliences for the accessible kitchen. In 1982/83 it is anticipated the 
funds will be requested to support resource teachers for this target population 
which will be programmed for in three high schools. 
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state Aids - 

/ . 
Local districts receive general state aids based on a formula relatin95^ | 
total district enrolment, equalized property values , and level of expenditures..;^^,!^^: 
Although the average level of ^neral aids received in the state is aboutt^^' 
40 per cent, Madison will receive only 14 per cent of its 1961/82 school budget*^{^^| 
from general aids while 72 per cent will come f^om local property taxes* State 
handicapped aids amount to 7 per cent for 1981/82 and the balance comes from'^^I 
other miscell&neous revenues including student fees* (Such student" fees a£^43^ 
LaFollette (Ugh range from $7 to $12 per year'}* The state handicapped aidd are}J:|^4 
computed on a percentage of special education ~ salaries (including^ fting0^^ 
benefits of about 23 per cent) and student transportation cost^'upcm.simimiqnf^^^ 
of financial claims based on a prior-approved plan of ser^icc^' ^ Unt'ir 1979/8di2|^ 
this funding was on a 
at the 70 per cent 

certain** appropriation and the level of reimbursement, is now at 67 per 
with the probability of further reductions in the next fiscal biennium^^^^ 
Although the state continues to recognize that special education costs requir^^^ 
state supplementation 9 because staff salaries represent 80 per cent of the^^^ 
district's total budget, any reduction in the level of state support has js^^ 
major impact on determining the local educational priorities. 

The Specialized Educational Services Budget V^^i^l 

• 

Tho Department budget is developed by the Director and the Categorical 
Program Coordinators who plan on a system basis for staff needs," ant icipated?^^^^ 
instructional requirements of classes , support and related services, and trans^'^^^ 
portation. All department budgets are reviewed with the Superintendent- and the^^ 
Directors (Figure 2) with the Business Manager and Comptroller also in.at^f^^, 
tendance. After modifications and adjustments, the total budget' is preseoted 
to the Board of Education for review and approval. The adopted budget is then>f^ 
presented to the Madison City Council for adoption ^ich occurs before ^l)f 
on an annual basis. < ' -ti^ 



Once the budget is approved, tentative amounts fpr instructional ?^'^T;jt^ 
poses will be established for LaFollette *8 special education programs, as foT[i^ 
other schools, on a student/ teacher count with adjustitentr made for unic|ue^^v 
needs such as starting or expanding a program or special equlpnient requirfeme^)t8>^^ 
of individual students. Schools are informed of their allowance by ^the Cat^^,^^ 
gorical Program Coordinators and may requisition throu^out the yeat fox* theiri;^^ 
programs. The Coordinators are responsible to their director for management;^^ 
and implementation of their program reaources.^ ■ ^ • ^ '"5^ 

The Department budget also includes some provisions fqip curriculum and'>^f: 
staff development as well B& evaluation projects. As, the number of handicapped^i^ 
students increased, the LaFollette High special education staff has consia**"^?^ 
tently requested summer employment with regular teachers to develop together^|0 
their adaptive curricula. The persons working each summer vary by discipline|^|| 
and category depending on the anticipated needs for the coming year* TeacheraJ^t^ 
are paid from $50 to $70 (depending on number of years* experience in summ0W^ 
curriculum work) for a six hour work day. LaFollette* s request for the 19821'^ 



LaFollette Budget Supporting Special Education 



Each school Principal develops budget requests for his/her own building, 
including projected maintenance and renovation of the physical plant. A dollar 
amount per student is established by the central office for instructional 
materials, supplies, and equipment for nonhandicapped students and one-half of 
this per capita figure for special education students. In this way the school 
has funds to support the integrated handicapped students; the nonintegrated 
part of their program is supported by the Specialized Educational Services 
budget. 

With LaFollette *s .projected enrolment of 210 special education students, 
the Principal could plan on 210 x $95 (the per capita high school allowance) :2 
(or $9975) to use at his discretion in supporting the integrated program. 
LaFollette has used these integration support funds in the following. ways : 

1. To supply instructional materials, texts, and supplies for students 
in integrated academic classes ; 

2. To purchase consumable supplies for students integrated in art, home 
economics, industrial arts, and adaptive classes ; 

3. To support partially the costs of photocopy and duplicating paper» in 
faculty work areas ; 

4. To underwrite transportation costs for field trips and instructional 
travel for handicapped and nonhandicapped in integrated and adaptive 
classes. Transportation to bowling lanes for physical education is 
one example ; 

5. To fund costs of school assembly programs for entertainment or en* 
ric^ ent presentations ; 

6. To purchase special equipment items necessary for integrated Sv 
dents such as floats for the swimming pool. ,j 

This system of funding waa established to give the local schools the 
monetary support necessary to encourage and expand integration according to 
their specific needs while, at the same time, recognizing that certain program 
requirements which must be assured by the Specialized Educational Services 
Department are dependent upon resources coordinated in the central adminis- 
trative offices. 



8. FROM SEGREGATION TO INTEGRATION 



Historical Segregation of Facilities ' 

Although programs for students with milder handicapping conditions have 
been historically located in regular schools in Madison, movement toward the 
integration of programs for the moderately and severely retarded and multiply 
handicapped students has been evident in the last ten years and accelerated 
since 1977. Madison used to have one segregated school for this population to 
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age 21 and also served students who were primarily physically handicappedy, also 
to age 21, in part of an elementary school which had ramps, an elevator, and a 
specially designed swimming pool* Both of these facilities are now closed. 

Characteristics of the segregated school incl^ided (i) an intense, com- 
mitted, skilled professional staff who had extremely limited opportunity for 
developmental comparisons with nonhandicapped students or interaction with 
teachers of the nonhandicapped, (ii) students who had no nonhandicapped peer 
models on their campuS) (iii) concerned parents who met regularly for psy- 
chologiccl and emotional support, (iv) a remoteness and isolation from the rest 
of the school system, (v) nonhandicapped students for the most part unaware of 
the school's existence unless they were personally knowledgeable through 
relatives or friends who attended there, and (vi) e community-at-lsrge un* 
awareness or assumption that this was an acceptable service delivery system 
since the children were In school and not at home. 

While the orthopaedic facility prcgram was less isolated, it was not 
responsive to the educational needs of the child because of the faulty basic 
assumption that the need for physical and occupational therapy was of greater 
significance than cognitive functioning level or chronological age peer models* 
(The swimming pool, however, is still available to elementary and middle school 
students requiring adaptive physical education and a .6 allocation for a qual* 
ified swimming instructor assures proper management of the program. The swim- 
ming instructor develops the individual student goals and objectives with the 
physical therapist, the classroom teacher who accompanies the students, and 
parents). 



T he Process of Desegregation 

The process of closing the segregated facilities required a systematic 
multi disciplinary evaluation of each student's educational needs and placement 
by chronological age and functioning level in existing classes or developing 
new classes geographically distributed throughout the district* A number of 
the high school age students were transferred to LaFollette High, which was, of 
course, the reason for developing the Joint curriculum project with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and securing the additional allocations to meke this 
transition successful. 

Although the ideal number of handicapped students in a school should not 
exceed the proportion found in the general community population, this balance 
has not yet been achieved; it is, however, being approximated as resources can 
be organized for transition and allowing for other contingencies such as school 
closings because of declining enrolments with consequent staff changes, 
unanticipated population shifts, and the rapid addition of students from a 
residential institution. 

The physical and occupational therapy services followed students as the 
orthopaedic centre was closed and an integrated therapy model was developed by 
creating therapy teams based in the designated physically accessible schools, 
such as LaFollette High, to provide the related services that are essential for 
the physically handicapped to participate in an educational program in a reg- 
ular school milieu. Th\s represented a significant departure from the historic 
orthopaedic model of services provided as an extension of clinical services. 
The therapists at LaFollette now share with students, parents, and teachers the 
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responsibility for program implementation of assessments and interventions in 
the natural environment with goals identified by a physician's prescription and 
established for each student on an individual basis* 



LaFollette Expansion 

LaFollette High*s period of most rapid expansion was from 1975 to 1979 
when the special education staff increased from five to over 20. Concerns of 
the regular staff naturally centred on how the addition of this population 
would affect them in tepms of class size, possible encroachment pn plaesrbom ] 
space, and demands on their professional expertise^ Special education teachers 
well knew they would have to establish credibility and integrate themaelveav 
into the staff if they expected their students to be integrated into the life 1 
of the school. 



Preparation of Staff 

The Principal of LaFollette during those four years is currently the 
Area Director within whose jurisdiction the school lies. He commented on the 
critical issues in assimilating programs, emphasizing that success will be 
highly dependent upon the principal's exerting strong leadership in ^creating a 
school climate that is viewed as receptive by all staff. This means that the 
special students and their teachers are not to be viewed as separate or extra 
but an integral part of the total school program. Many staff sessions were 
held at LaFollette to initiate regular staff with the basic principles of 
special education, why students have special needs, what the expectations are 
for these students, how to view the student as a learner, and in developing 
positive attitudes toward meeting their education needs. 

From the Principal's position, the special education staff was consid- 
ered part of the entire staff and their department chairperson was a part of 
his cabinet; the special teachers, for their part, had to recognize and accept 
their role and responsibilities in comnnunicating with the regular staff. In 
retrospect, the Director feels that serious problems encountered in those' years 
were relatively few, but those that developed could moat often attributed to 
a breakdown of communications between staff members; 

The comprehensive staff development program for vocational teachers 
previously described was initiated during this period of rapid expansion. 

Entrance of the Hearing Impaired Students 

High school students with hearing impairment started to enrol at 
LaFollete in 1974 for both aural/oral and total communication programs. 
Madison also started accepting nonresident students on a tuition basis in 
programs for the hearing impaired. These students had attended a state 
residential school for the years previous to e.. lling in the high school 
piogram. ^ 

Programs for the hearing impaired students in Madison sre now concen- 
trated in elementary and middle schools that articulate with LaFollette High in 
order to provide services more efficiently in terms of staff time, provision of 



auditory training units, and accoustical treatment of classrooms. Thia concen-> 
tration is an exception to the goal of avoiding density of any one categorical 
disability in one area of the city. However, students with hearing impairment 
who require only itinerant service or teacher consultation may attend the high 
school (or elementary or middle) in their residential area and are not required 
to attend LaFollette High or the lower articulating schools^ , ^ ^ 

A longitudinal advantage yet to be realized in the integration' of tvie 
hearing impaired is that, with programs now established in an articulating 
elementary school, many of their hearing classmates have acquired signing 
skills and easily coinnunicate with them. As this population ircves' tKtoiigh^ 
middle school and into the program at LaFollette, presumably they will maintain 
this interaction with classmates of long standing. 



The Moderately Retarded and Multiply Handicapped 

The other exception to the appropriate density of a cetegorical group. i\ 
the high number (35) of moderately and severely retarded/multiply handicapped 
students who attend LaFollette, with a similar number in two other high 
schools. Sixteen of the 35 live with natural, foster, or group home patents; 
three are residents of neighbouring districts who attend on a tuition basid;\ 
and 16 reside at the Central Wisconsin Center for the Oevelopmen tally Disabled* 

The Center is a state residential institution with medical and research 
priorities under the control oF the state Department of Health and Social^' 
Services and is located in the city. Because of a federal noncompliance suit 
charging that students of public school age were not being educated in the 
least restrictive environment and because the students were residents op' 
Madison by legal definition, the district was requested by the state Department 
of Public Instruction to initiate a model program to provide approximately 100 
of the school age residents with appropriate educational programs. 

The Center students have been phased in during the last three years 
through the multidisciplinary team process and close liaison with staff at the 
Center. The greatest number of eligible students, i.e., medically independent 
during school hours, are of high #chool age. Admissions to the Center have now^ 
been severely curtailed and, as other living arrangaments are created for this 
school age populatio. - since it is being demonstrated they can function in a 
public school setting — it is anticipated that within five years their number 
in the Madison schools will be substantially reduced. 

The state has supported the costs of this transition of students from 
the Center through use of state discretionary PL 94-142 funds. 



9. INTEGRATION OF STUDENTS 



Many teachers may be competent but the catalyst for success is the de- 
gree of enthusiasm tepchers consistently exhibit in their daily functions* 
Because of itz integrated model, Madison schools attract state, national, and 
worldwide visitors as professional educators and parents evaluste different 
models in searching for solutions to their own needs. The exchange of ideas 
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from philosophical tenets to pragmatic resolutions are mutually beneficial and 
stimulating. 

One gruup of administrators in process of desegregating a facility re- 
cently spent time with some of the special education administrative staff and 
then visited LaFollette High. * Their comments upon departing were ; "The 
discussion with administrators was wt-iat we expected/ academic support of their 
programs and some good ^ggestions on how to make the transition. What really 
convinced us was-seeing the int^ration at the high school and talking with the 
special teachers who honestly and enthusiastically discuss and support wHat 
they're doing. It*s amazing to see the special studertts at home in the entire 
building," 

A significant factor in the successful integration at LaFollette is cer- 
Inly the overall support of the students by special education teachers re- 
gucdless of the specific handicapping problems of the students. Monitoring has 
a divergent application and significance exemplified by the special teachers 
deliberately arranging their schedules so at least one is free every class 
period io attend to emergent student , staff, or parent needs without delay. 
They have recognized the strategic advantage of ktKJwing all the special 
students, not just those on their own class list, so they can be responsive 
with inter<-teacher consistency when situations arise requiring decicion and 
action • 



Full Tiine Equivalency in Special Class 

The amount of time special education students spend in their self-con- 
tained classrooms is recorded in terms of full time equivalency. The per- 
centages given in Table V indicate the amount of time students spend with 
special education tcachersi the balance of the time being in integrated 
classes. 

The data show that four er'otionally disturbed students of 23 are self- 
contained completely but 17 are integrated at least 50 per cent of the time; 
learning dirability students dre well integrated with only sever; of 78 self- 
contained more than 70 per cent of the day, another ten self-contained up to 50 
per cent of the day, and the remaining 61 integrated at least 50 per cent of 
the day. 

Students* time in adaptive classes is counted as self-contained since 
one of their teachers will be team teaching the clap-. This technicality 
accounts for the high number of mildly retarded students shown as 100 pet cent 
in special classes. 

One program feature not captured in the data in Table V is the integra- 
tinn possible within the special area. The categorical labels of students da 
not restrict their program options. When a student's learning needs indicate 
thst a different instructional group will be more appropriate, this is nego- 
tiated. An **emotionaIly disturbed" student, for example, is programmed at a 
vocational training site and has his academic classes with "mildly retarded" 
students; a "moderately retarded" student is in an English class v.lth "mildly 
retarded" students. Students at vocatJon&l sites or Ihe retaic'ed may have a 
range of handicapping cor -^itions as heterogeneous groupings may foe more advan- 
tageous in some circumstances and alco more closely approach norm^^lization. 



THE PERCENTAGT OF TIME SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS SPEND 
IN CLASSES TAUGHT BY A SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER 
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Integrated Classes 

The courses into which handicapped students at LaFollette High are 
integrated are shiown by enrolment by categorical disabilities in Table VI , 
Physical Education; Table VII, Academic Areas; and Table VIII, Elective 
Courses. 



Physical Education 

Most students will be enrolled in a physical education class, either 
adaptive or regular , as the school has a graduation requirement of three yrars' 
participation in physical education. Some mildly retarded students, 
particularly post-graduates, are regularly out of the building on vocational 
training sites and may not include physical education in their schedule every 
semester. 

One adaptive C!ourse is designed for students in the program for mildly 
retarded who are best served in an individualized class. Units include 
vcllcybsll, basketball, football, swimming, weight training, bowling, baseball, 
and soccer. Usually five or six nonhandicapped students will also be enrolled 
in this class as the individualized instruction better suits their educational 
needs. A second adaptive class is designed for the moderately and severely 
i^etarded students with units including skill instruction in cooperative games, 
swimming, basketball, volleyball, bowling, floor hockey, and exorcise. The 
physical and occupational therapists are supporting in the adaptive claoAes on 
a regular consulting basis or on request to assist in adaptations for 
individual students. 

The physical education staff has worked consistently in cooperation 
with the special education teachers and therapists in building their adaptive 
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program. However, less in reaction to his own contribution than to the impact 
on the school, one of the physicsl education teachers has commented thst he haa 
been most impressed by the positive resction of moat of the so-called "normal** 
students for whom he thinka thst'has been a valuable experience that could not 
be duplicated elsewhere in any other situation*' 

Teachers of the mentally retarded have been exceptionally supportive of 
the swimming classes in which their students are enrolled* It is not unusual 
to find three teachers and their aides in the pool with the students in order 
to give the individual atLention desirable in swimming. The willingness of the 
staff t including the aides, to assist in the instruction has enhanced-this^. 
program consistently. • " ' * 

Table VI 

STUDENT ENROLMENT BY DISABILITY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASSES . . i-r 

Emotionally Learning Mildly Moderately Hearing > r 

Disturbed Disabled Retarded Retarded* Impsired ' 

' ' -K' 

Regular 

Class 17 59 7 0 13 ' 

Adaptive * 

Class 1 3 31 35 B 5' 

* includes severely retarded also. 

Basic Academic Areas 

In the basic academic areas of English, mathematics, science, and social 
studies, the highest integrated enrolments sre in resding and English courses,' 
followed by social studies* In these areas the only adaptive course offered is. 
in science for an elective in grades 10 - 12. The adaptive course is tsught by f 
a science teacher and a teacher of the learning disabled or emotionally 
disturbed. The content includes science topics relevant to daily life, ' ^'v 
concrete rather than theoretical and technical, and encompasses biological, ^: 
physical, and earth science units. . v 

Table VII 

STUDENT ENROLMENT BY DISABILITY IN BASIC ACADEMIC AREAS 
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Support tej^. Academic Iht^gtlltloh. 

Support for the i(lt««jfdt6d dtU(l6nt& is mainly by the special education 
teacheta* eabh responeiblu fOf jelbting to. one subject atea. Contacts and con- 
liultihQ will be once a W6lik it « ftiidiimjm and may be oral or writtens Ocrpending 
upon individual student rW0dfl| th« monitoring may be daily at first and then 
redubdd m need decred60d« Somntimcld checklists are used to record performance 
in vai^ioud Aspects sU6h M Odttipietlng Assignments t attending regularly, behav- 
ioural dppi^bpristenesst arid aefideMic progress. 

special teacher AHiy dUggtfst aoaptations in phyoicai arrangements, 
reading level of materifilii Ueting and teaching sttateyiea^ and ilternate 
audio*»VlHUal materials fauftd effective with individual students befdre they 
aetuelly ehter the clees* Cereful preparation of this kind enhances the trans- 
ition ihcreases the pfdbebility df dUceess. 

A l&t'ollette speeeh ertd iartguage therapist feeld thsl building a trust- 
ing end bpen channel of cammutlicetioh between the regular ahd special education 
staff is a necessity $Q that information concerning the student's learning 
style dan be shared and pffiblew eolving can be a joint responsibility. She has 
observed that the integ^etion pl'oeese is most successful when the regular 
teachei^ is not professionally threatened by a student whose learning style is 
differfeflt and requires eome fliodififcetion in the presentation of content. 

A teacher of the lieflfing impaired reinforced the necessity of careful 
preplenning for integration end ongoing support to the regulsr tescher and the 
studeftU She also commented that there .ijust be the flexibility to discontinue 
en integrated placement that ^eeomea detrimental to the parties involved. Her 
feeling is that one of the greatest advantages for the hesring impsired is that 
they develop positive, healthy eelf concepts by association with the nonhand- 
idapped, while a healthy envlronftient is provided for the nonhandicspped student 
to develop positive concspte of the handicapped, 

A spokesman for the special taachers of the emotionally disturbed iden- 
tifies the goal of reintegrating their students into a mainstream program as 
the most important ultimate goali other goals being building peer relationship 
ekills and helping to coordinate agency/family treatment goals. Most of these 
students are not in regular classes because of poor attendance and inappro- 
priate behaviours and, when these problems are^ ameliorated by working with. a 
network of teachers, parents, and involved community personnel, they then work 
toward reintegration in the regular classroom. 

*'In preparing the emotionally disturbed for a mainatream claas, the 
special teachers try to match regular teachera with^a stqdent's learning needa, 
e.g»» 8 male if the student does better with males; a disciplinarian for the 
student needing tigbt structure} or a amaller class with individual help 
available for other students* The student and the apecial education caae 
manager must reach a clear understanding with the regular teacher in regard to 
expectations for the semester as these students have a much higher probability 
of success when such expeetstions are delineated," he explained ''Monitoring 
at a frequency level to maintain the student's sense structure end support 
is most critical," he concluded. 

/Additional support in the basic academic areaa is frequently provided by 
the reading consultants who will make materials available^upon request in order 
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to accooimodate a range of reading levels. lUis service hdd been found espe- 
cially valuable ..n sociel dtudiliS claasea. Some hearing impdlfed atudenta are 
assisted by notetakers by one of three interpreters asaighiid to the build*- 
ing; some hearing impaired students need only, tutorial dssidtance outside of 
class ^ 

Enrolment in Elective Courses • C 

Adaptive courses are offered in home economics, indubtri«l arts, traffic 
safety » art, and business ediic«.itidn* After completing an adaptive courae, a. 
student may consider electing a regular course ih the atsa if his/her, interest 
and achievement level indicate a high probability df success* Aft^t adquiring 
the baaic knowledge and leaiNiing Strategies in an edaptlve coutd^^ msrty stu* 
dents have subsequently beeh successful in a regular cduraei *th th<^s<9v;fivs 
areaa, a special education tSacher will be monitoring individual students' 
progress in regular coUraes or t^am teaching in an adept iv& course* 

Enrclment in the re^ulal^ and adaptive courses is showh b, disability 
area in Table VIII. Two electiv&s not indicated are three learhing diaability 
students who serve as aides in the IMC fot class credit and bne who has elected 
a foreign language. i t ' 

Physical and occupatidnal therapists are available on a cdhdultant basis^ 
and, upon request, .^ill assist in making adaptations in equl|:^nt, teaching 
techniquea, positioning, and alternative projects « Interpreters Shd inatruc*^ 
tional aides provide daily support as needed in these classes and this support 
is most critical to the regular teacher in maintaining the integrated progtsm. 

An art teacher who has bedh highly successful with handicapi^ad students 
admits that some days the on)y progress is five steps backward, but hs further 
commented that handicapped students are like the rest of his students, *^if 
you expect only a little, that's what yoU*ll get**« **He extolled^' the 
cooperative spirit and aticeptance in the school to support the handicapped 
population and the attitudinal change toward the positive as the program 
matures. ^ 

The adaptive home economics classes inqlude- mildly and modelrately 
retarded, hearing impaired, and lower functioning regular students* This is 
one of the most successful examples of grouping studen' j by functioning level 
rather than by a diaability label* Skillfully managed by the team of regular 
and special education teachers^ ., the instructional activities are motivating 
with easily identified cognitive, motoric, communicative, and .ffective object- 
ives. Aji interpreter also assists, in these classes* 

A high number of learning disabled students choose one of the 23 regular 
industrial arts couraea and 19 have choaen business education couraea* Two 
nonhandicapped students are currently in the adaptive aection of business 
education. 

Modifications in the adaptive traffic aafety course include increased 
time in the simulation driving laboratory, increased use of audio-viaual 
materials, and modified teacher-made handouts* Currently only one nonhand- 
icapped student is enrolled in the adaptive class* 
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Table VIII 



STUDENT ENROLMENT IN ELECTIVE COURSES BY DISABILITY 
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Extracurricular Integration 

Some special education s'cudents hove excelled in the athletic programs, 
exaTiples of which include (a) a college-bound varsity hockey player with a 
irtodevate/severe hearing loss who wears one behind-the-ear aid and ia an excel- 
lent lip reader; (b) a profoundly dt ^f varsity squad gymnaat who dependa on 
aign language for communication, (c) a moderately retarded student manager for 
a freshman football team "who did some rather bizarre things", according to the 
coach, "but was accepted, understood, and encouraged by the team", (vJ) an 
emotionally disturbed atudent who made the first teams in football and 
wrestling, and (e) a mildly retarded atudent who made the wreatling squad. 

LaFollette studenta have been participating in the Special Olympics 
during the last three years and will have between 15 and 25 athletes enrolloc 
each season for basketball, gymnaatica, track, or awimming. Leaderahip ia 
provided by s teacher of the mildly reierddd who haa inlisted regular education 
students from the upper grades, alcng scm.e community volunteera, to aaaist 
m dresaing, coaching and supervi^iing ti© athletes. The interaction gives the 
special students some contacts with ?ti/ctenta about the school which alao helpa 
build a more sensitive awareness in i^? mainstream student body- The school 
newspaper reports on their prowess is it doea on other aporta eventa of 
intereat* 
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Since participation in drama and journalism classes is prerequiaite to 
major roles in school dramatic productions , writing for the school newspisper, 
or editing the school annual, special education etudenta have not filled the 
highly responsible positions but a few learning disabled, hearing impaired, and 
mildly retarded have worked on the newapaper and annual staffs. 

A number of service assignments in the school are performed by the hand- 
icapped and nonhandicarped. These assignments are deliberately rotated among 
the disability area^ on a semester basis so no one assignment gets stereotyped 
as related to a specific disability. Positions cf this kind include assisting 
in maintenance of the biology laboratory, office duties such as photocopying, 
duplicating, and distributing messages to staff mailboxes, and assisting in the 
IMC. Special education staff monitor their students and may initially teach to 
task when need is indicated. 

In Madison Schools, the whole range of extracurricular duties such as 
coaching athletics and club and activity advisors are voluntarily assumed but 
are paid according to a schedule established in the teachers negotiated agree^ 
ment. One teacher of the retarded coaches in football and baseball, a teachar 
of the emotionally disturbed coaches in basketball, and a teacher of the 
hearing impaired coaches in football and gymnastics. This participation gives 
them excellent opportunity for interaction with the nonhandicapped students and 
to be viewed as an integral part of the school staff concerned with tK^ whole 
life of the school, not associated only with handicapped students. 



Integration Objectives for the Severely Handicapped 

From the preceding comments and data, it is obvious that the severely 
retarded and multiply handicapped retarded stuueiits do not appropriately 
integrate in regular classes nor in the adaptive classes except for their 
physical education. Their curriculum focuses on developing functional skills 
needed for their post school environments and is organized in the four domains 
of vocational, recreation/leisure, domestic, and community survival skills* A 
major portion of their time will be spent in community environments and 
vocational training sites, especially as they approach the final two years of 
their school enrolment. However, there are several program integration 
objectives for this group of students at LaFollette which can be identified. 
These objectives and a comment on progress in each follow. 

They will attend a program in a public school that ia age epprgpriate. 
Historically, this group attended a segregated facility with a 3 - 21 age 
spread, was located in an elementary school with orthopaedic services, or had 
an educational program in a state residential institution. Since they are 
chronologically of high school age, they now attend a public high school. 

In order to maintain a normal visibility in the schooL, their classroom 
will not be segregated nor isolated from nonhandicapped students. 
With ramps, an elevator, and urea connecting doors always in an open position, 
all facilities of the school are accessible to the fifteen students who are in 
wheelchairs and others with difficulty in ambulation. Teachers, aides, support 
stcff , and other students may assist or direct them as necessary. Some wheel* 
chairs are motcrized which provides a further degree of independence. 




Facilitifis of the school will be available to all reqardl^s of ttieir 
functioning level so there is opportunity for interaction with the nonhand- 
icapped . The students move independently or with pasistance through the halls 
to other classrpontSi to the cafeteria, to the connons area, to the INC,, or to 
pep assemblies in the gymnasium. One assistant principal commented on^the 
encouraging extent of mingling in the cafeteria where they are ««ell received 
and occasionally helped in cleaning off their trays. He feels the handicapped 
are immeasurably helped in their socialization by observing normal models 
rather than just other handicapped, "although", he added wryly, "the !s;>del8 may 
not always be the best". The occupational therapist made similar comments on 
the unobtrusivene§a of regular students eating in proximity to the special 
students without staring or making rude comments. 

Off-csmpus experiences will be provided to enable them to participate to 
the extent possible in the life of the community . Community living skills have 
to be taught and because o7 their limited ability to generalize classroom 
instruction to the post school environment in which they will be living, a 
regularly scheduled instruction in community functioning and domestic living 
skills taught in the natural environment is an integral part of their curri- 
culum. This include^ § basic awareness level for some students who have not 
previously had thils expopgre and progressively independent functioning for all. 

Instruction will b§ at least weekly at a variety of sites including 
shopping malls, restpurant^, grocery stores, private homes or apartinents, and 
recreational areas. The opcupational therapist who may accompany them com* 
mented that members of the community frequently offer courteous assistdnce by 
holding a door open or speak to them with a friendly greeting. She senses a 
developing community awarenea^ of handicapped persons and their needs as a 
result of these experienc^^t 

Since a number of these students are also hearing impaired, the direct 
and consultant services of a speech and language therapist and a teacher 
qualified in both hearing impairment and mental retardation are a most valuable 
support to teachers and students in developing communication strategies and 
augmented communication skills for all the environments in which they function 
(Table IV). 

Vocational experiences will be developed to enable them to achieve* some 
pr oductive level of service in the community, at least as a volunteer if not "In 
competitive employment . The integration objective is directed at their future 
environments and long range possibilities rather than learning skills that are 
limited in value to their school environment. More than 40 training sites are 
available for this population. Most of the LaFollette students have off-campus 
experiences once or twice weekly at vocational sites such as churches for 
clerical and custodial training, club houses for custodial, a large downtown 
hotel for housekeeping, and a physics/electronics laboratory on the University 
of Wisconsin campus for industrial training. 

For students functioning in the lowest 1 per cent of the population, 
vocational training has to depart from the traditional exploration of cluster 
areas and pre-vocational training appropriate to higher functioning students 
end provide instead the training necessary to learn how to perform in the 
natural work envirofiment. This requires an aggressive yet tactful strategy to 
rid the general community of stereotypical negative attitudes that serve as 




societal barriers and to demonstrate thpt otUdents can pf^rfqiii t«»ki! 

others are hired to do and they can well be intffQPated into the ^en^rnl cppi?' 
munity in diverse sites as opposed to being c}q9t0rod in a 8helter4»ci wcrk^hPPt 
a regression to a segregated facility. 

LaFollette High has one teacher of (ho ri^s^rded (Table III) vfho wo?ks 
with the moderately and severely handicapped VOPfftional progrom* Sh9 haa had 
extensive experience and is highly skilled in VOPatiofial developni^nt for tha 
developmentally disabled* She worka with ttia cJaaarPOW teachers an<J alao Wi^h 
a central office based transition teachar whoaa fMOGtion is to loqk afiir tha 
transfer of the older students in the di8t?isfe«^4(Ja progpamo tO %\\%it pptt-? 
school environments by working with parenta, afuployare^ ^ commMnUy aarvipa 
providers. The therapists of the achool also provida aarvices in Opnaul^lno PV 
suggesting modified work and living environmantpt 

The off-campus experiences are 8cha^}ait once or twica \i«paklyi aitaa 
are being developed for those not yet Involyc^^ A limited ntimbat' Qf claripa) 
tasks are solicited from community agencies tp ha performed at aohool in a MQrk 
lab and some custodial and laundry training 4a aiao done in the aphOQl« Ideally 
the students will soon progress to ?k)ing aimilar tasks in the qOHWlunity 4fl 
order to acquire all the accompanying work skilla necessary , aMCh aa fHaT^agiflQ 
transportation, elevators, hanging wraps^ aigoing in, following ttiraationa §f 
supervisors, interacting with pther wprkera appropriately! ataying pn taakf 
taking a break all those accofnpanving work skills which cannot be ail^tnulatfq 
in the school environment and generalised, along with inculcating valuaa Qf Iha 
work ethic, 

They will be accepted as part of the student body Q^J^aFoljatte 
A teacher of the severely retarded considers the entire school comi^ 
of a great learning experience where the multiply handicapped can see how Q^^ter 
students behave ^ interact, and learn. Although her students will spend pvP'^ 
gressively less time on the school campus as they approach the age of 21 1 af^ 
commented on the opportunity provided for the regular education studenta to gat 
an understanding of the life and activities of a multiply handicapped peraon» a 
first great step to nondiscrimination. 



10. THE INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



Requirements 

The essence of special education and basic to all student programming is 
the Individualized Educational Program (lEP) which is both federal and state 
mandated with explicit compo^snts to be included. As the LaFollette staff 
develop the lEPs, these are tf requirements they keep uppermost in t^ttention: 

1. The lEP is formuJ ed by teacrers and other professionals who will 
be delivering pi'ot ams and services to the students, the parents, 
and — when appropriate — the student. The case manager is res- 
ponsible for the actual writing; 



Participation of the parents is a salient feature of the process and 
due process protection is incorporated in the laws; 



2* The lEP objectives nnjst be written from the goals set forth in the 
multidisciplinary team evaluation of the student and must be focused 
on the student as a learner to ensure individualization; 

Providers of direct, related, consultation, and support services 
must be identified with precision; 

3. The lEP is written for one calendar year although objectives may be 
modified, changed, or added as the year progresses; 

4. The lEP is a teacher's working document, an ongoing plan for student 
instruction and growth throughout the year* As teachers refine 
their skills in writing the lEP, its instructional utility 
incrsases; 

3« Progress on objectives is noted systematically and is reported to 
students and/or parents by the teacher in a manner agreeable to 
both. Upon the anniversary date, a parent conference is held to 
review progress and set objectives for the new annual lEP. 



Development of the lEP 

At LaFollette High several methods of gathering information arc used by 
various staff members in the process of developing the lEP, These may include 
(a) parent/teacher conferences, (b) parent/student/teacher conferences, (c) 
student/teacher conferences, ^^d) student needs questionnaires completed by 
parents or guardians, (e) special education/regular education teaclier confer- 
ences, and (f) special education/special education teacher conferences* 

A sincere effort is made to involve the parents so they participate as 

partners and do not feel they are only acquiescing in a program already 

formalized by the school staff. Parents of some students meet more than once 

to discuss the appropriateness of integrated courses for their child* 

Development of Class Schedules 

Following the delineation of student needs and the formulation of ob- 
jectives, the student's school schedule is developed for the forthcoming school 
year with courses selected to meet the student's individual needs. The program 
ri^y include regular education courses, special education courses in the stu- 
dent's disability area or special education courses offered by teachers of 
another disability area, and adaptive courses. Also available to most students 
are study periods in a resource center where work on particular academic skills 
is individually tailored for each student. 

All high school students, including those in special education, have 
computer printed schedules indicating course name, course code number, credits, 
room number, teacher, counselor, and fees required. Special education sched- 
ules will also indicate a case manager who will be a special education teacher 
in the student's disability area* 
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Progress Reports 

Student progress is reported regularly to students and their parents. 
Students receive frequent reports ftom their case manager and teachers on their 
progress. Reporting to parents may be written or oral and may occur daily, 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, or annually as arranged or needed. 
Since home and school cooperation is considered to be vital, maintaining 
communication is an extremely important responsibility of the case manager. 



Parent Support Group 

Even when parents are closely involved in the lEP development, some are 
unaware of the logistics of the regular school routines with which they must 
comply. Student election of classes for the following year will start in 
January. For some students it is difficult to anticipate needs that far in 
advance when success at the current level may not be a certainty, but this is a 
problem for nonhandicapped students, too, many times. 

When children of some of these parents were in a segregated school of 
150 students, computer scheduling did not apply. Now decisions have to be made 
within specified timelines in order to assure the desired classes although some 
adjustments can still be made during the summer. A parent support group for 
all disability areas was organized at LaFollette and meets monthly to discuss 
parent concerns, some of which relate to expectations of the high school and 
school policies which apply to their children. 



CASE STUDIES 



Eleven case studies will be presented briefly as examples of student 
programming and special support provided to specific students. Each case will 
include (a) the categorical program or primary disability, (b) interfering 
physical disabilities if significant, (c) courses elected, and (d) the special 
support necessary. 



STUDENT 1: LL 



Regular Classes 
Homeroom 

Math Fundamentals 
Advanced Drafting 
English Skills 



PROGRAM; Learning Disabilities 

Regular Classes Special Classes 

Construction Resource Room Study 

Auto Maintenance 
Physical Education 



Special Support 

1. Learning disabilities teacher assists classroom teachers in curriculum 
modifications in content and language level; 

2. Learning disabilities teacher will continually monitor her progress; 
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3» LL will receive daily assistance in the resource room in completing 
assigned work plus special instruction to develop reading, language, 
spellingt and math skills* 



STUDENT 2: TJ 

Physical Problems: 

Regular Classes 

Homeroom 
Science 
U.S. History 



PROGRAM: Learninc^ Disabilities 
Cerebral palsy; confined to wheelchair. 

Adaptive Classes Special Classes 



Physical Education 
Health 

Experiences in Art 



Learning Skills 
Language 



Special Support 



1. 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Instructional aide assigned to hin specifically for 5 hours/day to read 

course material and tests to him and to write for him; aide will also 

assist in mobility around the school; 

Occupational therapy 2 hours/week (1 hour individual); 

Physical therapy 2 hours/week (1 hour individual); 

Therapy assistant 1 hour/week (group). 



STUDENT 3: SS 

Regular Classes 

Math Skills 
Typing 



PROGRAM: Mildly Retarded 

Regular Classes 

English Skills 
Drawing 



Special Classes 

Homeroom 
Social Studies 



Special Support 

1. SS's case manager or other special teacher will provide one-half to one 
hour/day in counseling to gain understanding of coping strategies, learning 
to make judgRtnents and problem solve, and improving social skills; 

2. Special teacher will consult with regular teachers to monitor language 
level and amount of work assigned to keep it commensurate with ability; 

3. Regular classes will be monitored by a special teacher every week in every 
class. 



STUDENT 4: LT 



PROGRAM: Mildly Retarded 



Regular Classes 

Homeroom 

Auto Maintenance 

Physical Education 



Special Classes 
Math 

fecial Studies 



Special Classes 

Employment Skills 
Language Skills 
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Special Support 



1. Individual tutorial help in auto maintenance course for reading, writing 
assignments, and concept development; 

2. Daily monitoring in auto maintenance course by case manager; 

3. Counseling by special teacher in developing skills to chose positive peer 
models. 



STUDENT 5: JK 



Physical Problem: 
aids in both ears. 

Regular Classes 

Homeroom 

Math Fundamentals 
Modern History 
Language Skills 



PROGRAM; Heerinq Impaired 

Severe binaural sensorineural hearing loss; uses hearing 



Regular Classes 

Concert Chorus 
Traffic Safety 
Physical Education 



Special Classes 
Resourc3 Room Study 



Special Support 

1. A notetaker and interpreter is provided 5 hcurs/day since he relies on lip 
reading and has well developed oral language; 

2. JK will have tutorial help as needed in the hearing impaired resource room 
to improve written language, generalization skills, and independent study 
habits. 



STUDENT 6: LS 



PROGRAM; Hearing Impaired 



Physical Problem; Profound bilateral sensorineural hearing loss; wears 
binaural ear-level aids. 



Regular Classes 
Homeroom 

US History of the West 
Child Development 



Regular Classes 

Commercial Art 
Geometry 

Physical Education 



Special Classes 

English Language 
Resource Room Study 



Special Support 



Sign language interpreter in all regular classes every day; 
Daily tutoring by hearing impaired teacher in resource room to preteach and 
reinforce regular class instruction and to improve work study skills. 
Speech and language is provided in the special English language class which 
is taught by a therapist and a teacher of the hearing impaired. 
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STUDENT 7: RC 



PROGRAM: Emotionally Disturbed 



Regular Classes Regular Classes Special Claaaes 

Homeroom Construction Self Awareness 

English Skills Physical Education Advanced Life Skills 

Resource Room Study 

Special Support 

1* RC will use the resource room daily for study and tutorial help as needed 

from his case manager; 
2* Counseling by a special teacher in developing coping strategies to deal 

with his interfering behaviours* 



STUDENT 8; LL PKOGRAM: Emotionally Disturbed 



Regular Classes 
Homeroom 

Physical Education 
English Skills 



Regular Classes 

Everyday Science 
Math Fundamentals 
Advanced Physical 
Education 



Special Classes 
Resource Room Study 



Special Support 

1* One hour/week counseling on an individual basis by case manager to deal 

with his frustrations, confusion, and mood swings; 
2* Weekly monitoring of all regular classes for reading and language level of 

course content materials; 
3. Highly structured tutorial assistance in the special resource study. 



STUDENT 9: TL PROGRAM: Moderately Retarded 

Adaptive Classes Special Claases Special Classes 

Home Living Homeroom Community Skills 

Industrial Arts Leisure Skills Related Studies 

Physical Education 



Special Support 

1* The speech and language therapist provides program for TL twice weekly for 

23 minutes each in a small group session; 
2* An instructional aide will accompany TL's group of five to seven students 

when instruction is off -campus; 
3* An instructional aide is assigned to his special classes but not 

specifically for him* 
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STUDENT 10: BS 



PROGRAM; Moderately Retarded/Multiply Handicapped 



Physical Probleffls: Spastic quadriplegic due to cerebral palay; wheelchair. 

Adaptive Classes Special Classes Special Classes 

Physical Education Homeroom Leisure Skills 

Home Living Community Skilla 

Vocational Training Related Studies 



Special S-jpport 

1. Occupational therapy 2 hours/week (1 hour individual, 1 hour group); 

2. Physical therapy 2 hours/week (1 hour individual, 1 hour group); 

3. Therapy assistant 1 hour/week in group session; 

4. Speech and language in two 25-ffiinute sessions/week individualized for 
instruction in u3e of communication system with visual and typed printouts; 

3, Health aide services as needed; 

6. Classroom aide for her instructional group of three or four students but 
not assigned on?y for her. 



STUDENT 11; JM PROGtfAMt Severely Retarded/Multiply Handic&pped 

Physical Problems: Multiple congenital anomalies (Cornelia deLange Syndrome). 
Uses hearing aid. 

Adaptive Classes Special Classes Special Classeu 

Physical Education Homeroom Home Living 

Community Skills Vocational Training 

Leisure Skills Related Studies 



Special Support 

1. Speech and language therapy in a group of two twice/week, 75 minutes total; 

2. Occupational therapy 1 hour/week in small group; 

3. Physical therapy 2 hours/week in small group; 

4. Services of a health aide as necessary; 

5. Instructional aide for 1:1 supervision in community programming. 



SUPPORT AND RELATED SERVICES 



for milder handicapping conditions , those disabilities that are not so 
visible, students will be rejected by others, usually thoGe having difficulties 
of their own, more likely on the basis of unacceptable social behaviour than 
their learning difficulties. Developing appropriate social skills, learning to 
make friends, learning how to recogni.-te social clues in the environment in 
which one moves in order to be accepted, learning self control, developing a 
positive self image, are all expressed in the individual student objectives for 
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many of these students for these are the significant skills m the life space 
of any indivicual and which may be lacking or deficient in these students. 



Psychological Services 

To provide support to both handicapped and nonhandicapped in their 
acceptance of handicapping disabilities, a LaFollette psychologist has 
developed several programs which are appropriately mentioned in this 
discussion. 

The eslabliahment of strength groups of eight to ten students which meet 
once a week for ten weeks to help focus on individual strengths to improve self 
concept* A different student ia highlighted each week with an exhaustive 
exploration of his/her strengths. Access to the group is by teacher nomination 
followed by a series of interviews with the psychologist to discuss the goals 
of the program and to establish the student's motivation and interest in 
joining the group. One group operates each semester and the students may be 
from any special education category or regular education. Learning disability 
students are most often served and seem to profit. 

Simi.lar '^7 igth groups composed mostly of st ^enls in reQular education 
are established by practicum students in a graduate level psycho) ogy course. 
These groups are supervised by the psychologist but she does not participate in 
them. 

Working with hearing impaired students to smooth integration into 
regular classes , mediate when teaching strategies appear inappropriate in any 
part of the student's program, or counsel in any life problems encountered by 
hearing impaired students. Students may be prompted to seek her help but 
frequently self refer. 

Consulting with teachers when special education students have problems 
in regular education classes , such as becoming the brunt of teasing . By sys- 
tematic observation in the cless, consulting with the teacher, end establishing 
a strategy with the teacher, the psychologist is able to intervene where the 
case manager has neither the flexibility in schedule nor the competency to 
resolve the attitudinal problems o^ regular education students. Assistance is 
most often sought in situations involving students with emotional disabilities. 
The psychologist has the advantage of not beAng viewed as a part of special 
education by the student body in general which tends to make her intervention 
less stigmatized. 

Serving as a facilitator in special education meetings when the staff is 
having difficulty identifying factors causing their distress. With consummate 
skill she is able to stimulate appropriate communication, provide relevant 
information, and repair psychic damage in situations which appear to threaten 
professional integrity. 

Assertiveness training with a small group of learning disability 
students is one program she has tried and is not ready to try again in the near 
future. Her evaluation of this program is that the students found the concepts 
difficult, the language difficult, and the role playing difficult. Overall, 
the professional energy expended was too great. 





Social Work Services 

The social worker at LaFollette currently devotes about 80 per cent of 
his time to dealing with alcohol and other drug abuse* Teamed with a teacher 
of learning disabilities, he conducts a class of twenty students daily for each 
nine-week period to focus on self examination of chemical use, knowledge of 
community resourcesy intervention strategies, help for friends and family 
members » and personal rule*making. Students may sign up for the class through 
their counselor. Although class members are usually students who have 
emotional or learning disabilities, occasionally & mildly retarded student 
attends. The social worker commented that he and the teachers of the retarded 
have to look at that population more closely. His hypothesis is that when the 
mildly retarded students get involved t it is usually assumed to be "Just poor 
judgement" but, in fact, these students may be just as susceptible because of 
other contributing factors in their home and social environments, and poor 
judgement cannot be identified as the only causative factor. Hearing impaired 
students as yet have not been much involved in these classes , probably because 
of concern over violation of confidence when too many adults are present. 
Involvement of hearing impaired students will require an interpreter. Having 
two adults in the class is tolerable; adding a third threatens to destroy 
their comfort level. 

The social worker feels that the student body does* quite well in its 
acceptance of handicapped students. He observed that the mildly retarded and 
the manual communicators among the hearing impaired are most likely to be 
ridiculed. He is alert to incidents of this kind as he moves around the school 
anr^ intervenes as necessary. He thinks that generally the students are more 
tolerant when the disability appears greater , but they will put up with or 
ignoi-e unusual behaviours. He mentioned with admiration how a star basketball 
player is followed around the school and questioned frequently by a physically 
small mildly retarded student; rather than putting him off, the ballplayer 
responds consistently in a friendly and appropriate fashion. 



Occupational and Physical Therapy 

As mentioned previously » the occupational and physical therapy services 
in the district were historically affiliated with the orthopaedic program and 
delivered as an extension of clinical services in that setting. Under current 
state and federal legislation » these services provided in an educational set-* 
ting are now redefined as related services which are essential for the handi- 
capped student to participate in an educational program. In the current 
integrated therapy model » the portion of the lEP which is the responsibility of 
the therapists will list the interventions designed to promote maximal inde- 
pendence in major life activities. 

Based on ongoing assessment » service may be direct » consultative, or 
monitoring. Direct service means the therapist has the primary responsibility 
to achieve goals which are identified in the physician's prescription and 
defined in the lEP with services delivered on a regularly scheduled basis in an 
isolated setting or locations such as physical education class, cafeteria, or 
classroom. Most of the 34 students on the direct service caseload will receive 
their service in a nonisolated setting. 
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Consultation service focuses on the needs of the student in his 
educational environment. Staff will benefit from the therapist's professional 
knowledge, skills, and expertise and will carry out in the learning situation 
the program suggested by the therapist. Ranee of motion, for example, can be 
addressed in a clinical setting but more appropriately related to the func- 
tional skills of shelving books or shopping in a supermarket. 

In ««ny instances, the therapist periodically observes student func- 
tioning and performance to identify any further modifications or adjustments 
that could be beneficial. The monitoring process may be concurrent with the 
direct service or consultation service or it may be all that is necessary at 
any given time. 

The physical therapist reported on integrating five multiply handicapped 
students whose sole means of mobility is an electric wheelchair. Early in the 
year several minor accidents occurred during passing between classes with the 
pedestrian student understanding and forgiving and the wheelchair student 
remorseful. All special education staff and sooie regular education staff 
worked assiduously with the students to improve their driving habits. The 
students had to learn that, just as on the streets, the pedestrian has the 
right of way. In some instances **driving privileges** were te^aporarily revoked 
for **irresponsible driving**. The halls are now safe! The same pleased 
reaction and enthusiasm among peers and staff con be observed when a student 
gets a new wheelchair as when a nonhandicapped person displays a new car. 



The Building Consultation Team 

LaFollette, as most Madison schools, has formed a Building Consultation 
Team which serves as an advisory and problem solving body for the general 
school population to develop the most appropriate educational programs for 
students who are experiencing school problems and to propose options to best 
meet individual needs. Members of the Team are the psychologist, social 
worker, high risk caseworker, the counselor for any student whose case is on 
the agenda, and, as may be necessary, the nurse of special education support 
staff, with an assistant principal chairing the monthly meeting. When avail- 
able information indicates the possibility of a disability and handicapping 
condition, the student is officially referred to a multidisciplinary team for 
evaluation. 



The Department Chairperson 

No description of the support system for the handicapped population at 
LaFollette is coni^plete without a description of the special education depart- 
ment's Chairperson. High school Principals annually appoint a chairperson for 
each of thirteen instructional areas; special education is considered an 
instructional area. A Chairperson receives an additional 7 per cent of the 
teacher base salary (currently this amounts to $834) and, when a department 
exceeos eight full time teachers, the Chairperson is provided one period of 
release time daily. 

A partial listing of responsibilities of this position includes assuming 
leadership in developing, executing, and evaluating an exemplary instructional 
program in the unit including objectives, materials, equipment, and activities 
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at the direction of the principal and other consultants and administrators 
within the structure of the school district. Other administrators, in this 
case, particularly refers to the central office categorical program coordi 
nators and director of special education* 

The Chairperson is also charged with the responsiblities of teachers in 
teams, organizing team planning, observing and counseling members in improving 
teaching, assisting in organizing and implementing inservice training for 
teachers* 

With the same status in the school as other departments, special educa- 
tion concerns are not considered in isolation but as part of the entire program 
when the Principal meets with his department Chairpersons as a group* This 
means that the special education staff is always knowledgeable about the 
concerns of other departments and is able to maintain a good perspective on the 
total functioning of the school as opposed to a total preoccupation with advo- 
cating for its own programs* 

The present department Chairperson has been reappointed since 1975* 
While the position inherently has weight by role description, the Assistant 
Principal for special education thinks LaFollette has been exceedingly fortu- 
nate to have a highly qualified person in the position* This Chairperson is 
knowledgeable in the content areas, has the ability to organize and manage with 
short range goals and long term objectives well defined, and has highly 
developed skills in interpersonal relationships to establish and maintain 
rapport with administration, colleagues, students, and parents* With the 
ability to motivate staff to hi^ levels of professional performance, the 
integration of handicapped students will succeed; where these characteristics 
are lacking in a department Chairperson, problems will occur with usually 
slower and more painful resolution* 



The Program Support Teachers 

Another support service, based in the central administration office of 
the categorical program coordinators is the Program Support Teacher* These 
positions extend the function of the coordinator in staff development, curric- 
ulum development, program improvement, problem solving, mediating with parents, 
student evaluations, transition of students, and serving as general liaison 
between the field and the central office to facilitate program process and 
management. 

The Program Support Teachers for emotionally disturbed and learning 
disability programs each average about a day a week at LaFollette; a Program 
Support Teacher for programs for the retarded spends two days a week with the 
LaFollette staff or on work related to their programs* The other disability 
categories also have this assistance but with a lesser amount of time needed* 

In general they serve as their position title indicates* They cannot be 
assigned to participate in teacher evaluations or to assume any function that 
is administrative by definition* 
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SUMMARY 



Positive Forces Necessary 

Integration of the handicapped at LaFollette High has required the 
strehgthening of several positive forced! the professionally defensible over 
passive or overt resistance, the attitudinally positive over societal d:ival- 
uation, and that which is educationally creative over preserving the status 
quo. Once an integrated service delivery model has been conceptualized, its 
success will depend on the degree to which the system takes ownership with open 
communication! ct>oper&tion, credibility^ and a degree of professional risk 
taking. Regardless of the models which may change in response to public policy 
that is never static > Success will still be person dependent. 



LaFollette Advances 

Subjective evaluation by administration, staff and parents identifies 
several areas of significant improvement, namely in (a) acceptance of the 
handicapped studehts as part of the school population, (b) setting appropriate 
behavioural expectations, (c) modification of instructional materials, (d) team 
functioning, (e) ihtbraction of regular and special education teachers, (f) 
assessment of dtudent learning style, (g) development of appropriate ICP 
objectives, (h) professional credibility of special education staffs and (i) 
communication of objectives of special education. 

The adminidtrative leadership at LaFollette have been aggressive in 
their support 6hd their attitude permeates the school atmosphere. Vfhen compli- 
mented on improvements, they admit to some satisfaction in progress but their 
stronger reactioh is that they still have a long way to go as long as there is 
any negative expi'ission toward the handicapped population by any student or 
staff member of the school. 

Parehtd ate generally pleased by the tone of the school although some 
parents of children who once attended a segregated facility are not yet satis- 
fied by only a proximal integration and a high visibility in the school. 
Special te&chbrs of those children are not satisfied either and constantly 
search for 6nd initiate strategies to increase the interaction without jeop- 
ardizing the progress already made. For the most severely handicapped, inter- 
action strategies have to be fostered where normal social interaction will be 
limited on a personal basis. 

The professional staff and their program coordinators are aware of in- 
service needs to improve technology and attempt to meet the ide.it ified needs 
with the financial and temporal resources available. To paraphrase the poet, 
the professional reach is still beyond its grasp. 



Comments from Regular Staff Members 

Comments were solicited from several staff members at LaFollette who 
have contact with the special education students* Indicative of the genuine 
school support was their interest in being included in this descriptive study* 
Some statement;^ have already been interwoven in the narrative and their com- 





merits have ranged from recognizing specific impact on their own teaching to the 
gestalt of the school experience. The substantive responses given here in 
conclusion are relevant and illuminating in their openness and personol 
expression* 

A home economics teacher , mindful of the emphasis society puts on being 
perfect, feels that contact with children who are not physically perfect is a 
realistic experience for all involved and presents the opportunity to see 
fulfillment in life regardless of physical handicaps. 

The chairper3on of the business education department believes the inte*» 
gration of special education students has been successful because of the 
dedication of the staff working with them, along with a commitment of finahcial 
resources* As a teadier she has found the special education students "delight*^ 
ful, motivated, eager, able to learn, anxious to please, and so proud of their 
accomplishments". Teachers, she feels, must constantly evaluate their own 
teaching patterns to determine how best to be effective, "an enlightening 
experience for those of us who have many years of experience and have tended to 
make assumptions based on our experiences with regular students'*. 

An English teacher echoed some o^ the same sentiments, explaining that 
she was now moie aware of the whys of student problems and the hows of dealing 
with special students, all of wftich benefits regular education students v.+io may 
have similar problems but aren't identified as special education students* She 
further commented on the mutually beneficial activities of regular students 
tutoring special students in reviewing for tests and doing written assignmehts. 

A counselor who has been at LaFoIlette since 1969 and has watched the 
programs expand from a single class to the comprehensive services now available 
for special education students stated: 

My initial reaction when we expanded into the hearing impaired and 
moderately and severely retarded programs was that the severely handi-> 
capped students did not belong in a public high school but bhould 
continue to be in an institution. In the past few years, hoWever, my 
opinion has changed. I have seen these handicapped students integrated 
into the cafeteria, participate in physical education classes, and 
participate in some school activities. The regular etudent body has 
accepted them and now very few people pay any special attention to them. 
I think this has been a good experience for our regular student body* 
Most young .people do not see profoundly handicapped people very often. if 
ever. This experience has been educational for many students. 

A reading consultant responded at length. This is part of her statement: 



Frequently when people discuss special education, they focus on all that 
is beiny done for students with special needs. They overlook the 
important contributions — intangible but real — that these students 
unknowingly share with all of us. Their persistent effort, their 
determination to overcome is a continuing reminder of the spirit needed 
to achieve in any venture. Their presence in our school stimulates a 
response of caring about others and a feeling of more compassion for 
those in need. We need these students to help us be more human, to 
stimulate us to care beyond ourselves. These qualities are in danger of 
extinction in our society. 
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An art teacher stressed the spirit of cooperation at LaFollette making 
for a good program^ saying it's debatable, however » who benefits more from the 
integration, the special or regular students. He makes a point of visiting 
with special students outside of this classroom at every opportunity. As others 
have expressed, he comments that there has been a turnaround in receptivity 
among many of the staff and he feels the only difference between regular and 
special students* actions and reactions io the way the general population views 
and reacts to them. His final comment to the writers of this study proclaimed 
ownership completely: "These aren*t just your students, these are our 
students." 





NORTH EUGENE HIGH SCHOOL, OREGON 
INTEGRATING" ADOLESCENTS WITH SEVERE HANDICAPS INTO 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTST 

by Barbara Wilcox, John McDonnell, Heidi Rose and 
G. Thomas Bellamy, Professor of Special Education, University of Oregon 



1. INTRODUCTION 



Background 

In 1975, the signing of Public Law 94-142: The Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act established both full e^^^cational opportunity for 
individuals with handicaps and the commitment to provide special services in 
"the least restrictive educational environment". Wit*i this sweeping federal 
legislsticn, all students, no matter how severely handicapped, were entitled to 
a free, appropriate public education in the setting that was least restrictive 
of their interactions with nonhandicapped peers. Prior to this, individuals 
with severe handicaps had frequently been excluded from public school programs, 
or been served only in state institutions or in special schools for handicapped 
pupils. 

Professionals and families interested in the integration of severely 
handicapped students into regular education environments received both con- 
ceptual and regulatory support from the Education of All Handicapped Children 
Act. Major advocacy groups (e.g. The Council for Exceptional Children, 1979; 
The Association for the Severely Handicapped, 1980) have supported resolutions 
calling for the end of institutions* and other services* programs that 
segregate severely handicapped individuals from their nonhandicapped peers. 
The broad (through of course not unchallenged) consensus that severely 
handicapped students have the right to attend integrated schools is well 
expressed by Gilhool and Stutman; 

There is no cognizable reason under the statutes for handicapped-only 
centers, certainly not on the scale they now exist. If a child can come 
to a school at all, even to a self-contained class in a handicapped-only 
center, he can come to a self-contained class in a normal school. Any 
teaching technique that can be used in a self-contained class can be 
used in a regular school building. There are few if any legitimate 
teaching strategies which require the complete isolation of a child from 



interaction with other children, and the few such strategies that there 
may be apply to very few children and for very short periods of time 
(Gilhopl & Stutmen, 1980, p. 4). 

Logic, ethics, legislation, litigation, research data, and demonstration 
efforts have all contributed to the evolution of this consensus position. The 
various arguments for integration of handicapped students in the United States 
have been clearly articulated and will not be repeated here (see especially 
Bricker, 1978; 8rQwn, 8ranston, Hamre-Nietupski, Johnson, Wilcox, & 
Gruenewald, 1979; Gilhool & Stutman, 1978; Hambleton & Ziegler, 1974; USOE 
Response to Task Force on Deinstitutionalization of the Mentally 111, 1979; 
Wilcox & Sailor, 1980), 



Overview of the Present Approach 

The present study focuses on the integration of severely handicapped 
adolescents into regular high schools* The study is undertaken as a systems 
analysis recognizing that change at any point in an education system has 
implications for activities at all levels in the system* Our study is of a 
single school system and the manner in which it has realized integrated 
services for even its most handicapped children* We have begun with an account 
of the initial decision to initiate programs for severely handicapped students 
in regular schools and the issues raised at that point in time* We follow with 
a description of the currrent operation of a class of severely handicapped 
adolescents in a public high school, and conclude with a discussion of the 
impact of integration cn the behaviour, attitudes, and expectations of all 
those involved* We elected to focus specifically on the integration of 
severely handicapped adolescents for several reasons* First, in the literature 
to date, there has been more attention directed to the integration of pre- 
school and young pchool-age handicapped children (e*g* Guralnick, 1978)* Young 
children are generally regarded as more naive and tolerant than their 
adolescent counterparts, thus making the task of integration considerably 
easier. In the absence of either experience with, or advocates for, the 
integration of adolescents, the topic seemed to demand our attention* Second, 
since there exist few exemplary service models for severely handicapped 
secondary-Qge students, the opportunity to examine the role of integration in 
such services could not be ignored* 

Our information comes from two primary sources: newspaper reports 
published at the time of the original integration decision, and interviews with 
individuals who participated in and have been affected by that system* We have 
a total of 18 hours of structured interviews with 17 individuals: parents, 
school administrators, both special education and regular teachers, students 
whu attend schools with severely handicapped peers, and professionals and 
citizens from the community at large* Our decision has been to let these 
individuals speak for themselves* We have paraphrased common opinions and 
quoted from interviews or newspaper articles whenever possible* 



Basic Concepts 

Consistent with accepted professional usage in the United States, the 
designation "severely handicapped" is used to refer to individuals with severe 
delays (three or more standard deviations below the mean) in two or more areas 
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of development. The term is noncategorical anc) comprises the traditional 
categories of moderate, severe, and profound rnental retardation; multiple 
physical and/or sensory impairments; and auti^rn. Students who are sevdrely 
handicappecf are also defined by a primary emphasis on functional life skills 
rather than academic content in their educational programs (Sontag, Smith, ft 
Sailor, 1977). 

Following Soder (1960), the present analysis differentiatea various 
levels of integration. At the most basic level is physical integration . We 
use the term to refer to the location of a special program in a school building 
with regOlar education programs serving nonhandicapped atudents. Functionaj. 
integration is used to describe situations where severely handicapped sttidehta 
and their nonhandicapped peers simultaneously use school facilities an<i 
resources. Social integration refers to regular personal interact iona between 
severely handicapped and nonhandicapped students t Finally, societal integration 
refers to the extent to which severely handicapped students ul timately ^an 
work, live, and recreate with nonhandicapped citizens > Throughout the 
discussion, we use the term ''secondary" to refer to atudents who are 
chronologically the 14-21 year age range. There are no performance criteria 
associated with the term; chronological age alone is the defining feature. 



2. CHANGE PROCESS 



In the fall of 1974, 17 moderately retarded children in the Eugene 
metropolitan area returned to school after summer recess. What was different 
this year was that they were enrolled in two regular elementary schools. Prigr 
to 1974, all children classified as moderately, severely, or profoundly 
handicapped had no option but to attend a private school that served only 
handicapped children. Those children who were first moved from the segregate<j 
school into regular public schools were nominated by the teachers an<J 
administrators of the segregated school as those who would "most benefit" front 
integrated school programs. While parents of these children had been encouraged 
to place their children in the integrated programs, ultimately the choice was 
theirs. The students enrolled in these two classes were high functioning 
stiidents whose parents obviously supported the integration of their child with 
nonhandicapped children. 

The two integrated classrooms were actively supported hy the adminis- 
tration of the segregated school, the Lane County Education Service District 
(ESD), and the State Department of Mental Health. This first step in inte- 
grating more seriously handicapped students into regular public schools went 
largely unnoticed by parents, school personnel, and the community at large. It 
was V ewed, as are many new school programs, as an experimental program for a 
few students. 

In December of 1974, the Lane ESD and the Mental Health Department began 
plans to integrate an additional 24 students into public schools in the 
following school year. This action triggered an intense emotional reaction 
from many parents, teachers, and administrators, and set in motion a system 
change process which has resulted in the integration of a large proportion of 
Lane County's moderately, severely, and profoundly retarded children into 
regular public schools. The following section outlines the education service 
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system prior tc the administrative decision to integrate, provides a 
description of the process that resulted in a county-wide commitment to the 
integration of severely handicapped students, and describes the procedures used 
by the Lane ESO to enhance the participation of students with severe handicaps 
in existing integrated public schuol programs* 



The Existing Service System 

From 1953 to 1973, the only local alternative to services in an insti- 
tution for children with severe handicaps was a segregated school program. The 
school was the first comm^jnity-based school in Oregon for children with piental 
handicaps, and had received national recognition. The curriculum was regarded 
as comprehensive focusing on a wide range of functional academic, self-help, 
and language skills. The staff utilized precision teaching techniques that 
were recognized as the "best practice" in instructional technology at the time* 
The program had broad-based support in the community with many of the school's 
services supported by donations from individuals and local service 
organisations. A number of community leaders, including state and county 
politicians, sat on the school's board of directors. During this 20 year 
period, the school had grown from a small program for 17 children to a school 
for 78 children. 



In '3973, when legislation was passed requiring that local school dis- 
tricts provide financial support for the education of handicapped children, the 
segregated school assumed a major role in the educational service system in 
Lane County. While school districts quickly assumed direct responsibility for 
programs for mildly handicapped students, they were initially unwilling to 
establish services for more severely handicapped children and youth in the 
public schools. By contracting with the private school, school districts 
technically supported services for severely handicapped students without active 
involvement and without integrating existing school programs. 

At a time when services in Eugene were segregated, nearly 80 per cent of 
the children classified as moderately, severely, or profoundly handicapped were 
being served in regular integrated public schools in other areas of the atate. 
Lane County was one of the last areas where severely handicapped students were 
still being served in segregated facilities. 

It is obvious that despite being somewhat anachronistic, the segregated 
school in Lane County was a strong organisation. It delivered effective 
services, and satisfied parents and public school districts. The adminis- 
trative decision to integrate all handicapped students into the public school 
came from outside the local system and resulted in a confrontation between 
proponents of the segregated school and proponents of integrated school 
services. The following section describes the process which ultimately led to 
the commitment of local service providers and consumers to the integration of 
severely handicapped individuals into public schools. 



The Administrative Decision 

The joint decision by the Lane ESD and the State Mental Health Division 
tc integrate 2U additional students was based on a history of statewide efforts 
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by Mental Health to develop integrated programs for students with more severe 
handicaps. This commitment by the Mental Health Division to integrated 
educational programming was based on the normalization principle (Nirje, 1969). 
Integration was supported vigorously by the Oregon Association for Retarded 
Citizens, the Council for Exceptional Children, and the faculty of the major 
teacher training organisations in Oregon. 

When plans to increase the number of severely handicapped children 
served in integrated public schools were announced, parents and administrators 
of the segregated school reacted very emotionally. The plan was construed as 
an attempt to close the segregated school and move all students immediately 
into public school programs. In contrast to the initial integration, this 
logical "next step" — increasing the number of students in less restrictive 
settings ~ generated three general types of concern: 

1. That the handicapped children would be abused and mistreated by 
their nonhandicapped peers; 

2. There would be a loss of services in the move to public schools; 

3. Parental choice had been disregarded in the plan. 



Abuse by Nonhandicapped Peers 

By far the most frequently expressed concern of parents and profes- 
sionals was fear of abuse by nonhandicapped children: 

"There's nothing more cruel than a kid. And if you put the retarded in 
among normal kids its going to be misery for them, that's all". 
"We have had many instances of our child being spit upon, and he's had 
rocks thrown at him". 

"I was afraid someone would treat her mean. She had always gone to the 
segregated school... she [is J secure in that sotting". 

In an attempt to clarify the integration proposals, the Mental Health 
Division, the Lane ESD, and the segregated program sponsored a series of public 
meetings to discuss the plan. Favourable testimony was offered by the Lane ESO 
administrators and building principals who had supervised the earlier integra- 
ted classrooms. Administrators assured parents that the frequency of "inci- 
dents" was very low. Teachers and parents from outside of Lane County also 
provided testimony supporting integration efforts in other districts. Despite 
these assurances, several parents stated publicly that they would move out of 
Eugene to avoid placing their child in what they viewed as a potentially 
harmful environment. 



Loss of Service 

Many parents also expressed concern about the potential loss of service 
in the ^ve from the segregated program into public schools^ There had, in 
fact, been some loss of support services such as speech and language therapy 
for the first group of seventeen students who moved to regular public schools. 
For those parents who had moved to Eugene to gain access to the services 
offered by the segregated school, that loss of service was indeed distressing. 
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Their concerns were^ probably exacerbated by remarks by the director of the 
private school about future services for severely handicapped students: 



"All these people will need — on a lifelong basis — somebody who looks 
after them. They will never be able to live independently • I am 
convinced that the public schools will do their utmost to do a good job, 
but as years go by, I believe less and less attention will be given to 
them, and they will fall between the cracks". 

Fears persisted despite assurances by the Mental Health Division and the 
Lane ESQ that per pupil reimbursement would be the same in either setting. 
Other parents supported integration efforts saying that Joss of some types of 
services was more than compensated for by access to libraries , gymnasiums , 
music specialists, and other resources of the regular public schools. 



Parental Choice 

In addition to concerns over resources and student abuse, parents were 
especially distressed at the lack of parent participation in the planning 
process. During an emotional public meeting one parent stated: 

'*No one came to me and said *this is a better program* or *this is a 
better way to do it*. No one came to show me statistics**. 

Another responded: 

*'Things are moving too quickly without the proper planning*'. 

In fact, the public school specialist for the severely handicapped 
program admitted that "I haven *t done my homework... in taking the initiative 
to see that all parents in Lane County are informed*'. One state representative 
from Eugene went as far as to introduce a bill in the state legislature 
guaranteeing parental choice in selecting service programs for their severely 
handicapped sons and daughters. 

Parents became suspicious about the reasons for Mental Health and public 
school support for the integration effort. One parent stated: 

*'6asically what was behind the whole thing is money. Of course it was 
couched as what is oest for these children**. 

**The debate may have focused on retarded children, but dollars are the 
crux of an emotional controversy...** 

The controversy over integration was so great that it affected the 
entire community. In a four month period, the local newspaper had 13 articles 
focusing on integration, including several front page stories. The attitudes 
of many groups in Eugene were captured in the newspaper headlines: 

•'Its going to be misery for them.'* - 
"Retarded caught in controversy.*' 

'•We've been through the pain; we*ve been through everything." 

Public meetings drew crowds of up to 130 people, including state level 
politicians and representatives from the Association of Retarded Citizens. The 




public debate ended when the Lane ESD board established a Working Committee of 
parents, teachers and administrators rep'^esenting both the segregated and 
public sc^hool programs to develop a plan to resolve the integration issue. 



After two months, the Working Committe developed a set of recommen- 
dations which were later adopted by the Lane ESD board. These recommendations 
included: 

i) Continued support of the segregated school by Lane CSD as one 
service option for severely handicapped students in the area; 

ii) Systematic integration of more students on scheduled timelines; 

iii) Parent preference as the ultimate criterion of a student *8 placement 
into integrated programs, and 

iv) Systematic efforts by Lane ESD staff to inservice nonhandicapped 
studen' ? and regular staff of schools that would house the 
classrooms for students with severe handicaps. 

These recommendations provided the basis for later efforts to integrate 
severely handicapped students into public school programs. Currently, 146 of 
Lane counties 169 students who are severely handicapped are served in age- 
appropriate classes in the public schools. The 23 students who remain at the 
segregated school do so by parent choice. Despite the local evidence that 
severely handicapped students are not victimized in integrated settings nor are 
services diminished, a small set of parents have chosen to keep their children 
in segregated programs. 



Implementation of Integrated Programs 

Following the recommendations of the Working Committee, the Lane ESD 
began to develop integrated programs for more students with severe handicaps. 
Programs were first developed at the elementary level; only later were classes 
in junior and senior high schools initiated. The principal reaaon for this 
two~phased approach was the assumption by ESD administrators and teachers that 
elementary school staff and students would be more receptive to having severely 
handicapped students integrated into their programs than would staff and 
students at secondary schools. Beginning with the original two public school 
classrooms in 1974, the program has grown by an average of two classrooms per 
year. 

After dealing with the initial barriers to integration, the principal 
concern became the development of more or less "neighbourhood" programs so that 
students did rot have to travel extreme distances to school. Three geographic 
regions were informally developed, each with classes at a senior high school, a 
junior high school, and one or two elementary schools. This structure was 
developed to reduce travel time and to provide a consistent system of school 
programs for the students in their own neighbourhood. 

As new classrooms were established » each special education teacher was 
encouraged to provide inservice training to all regular education staff and to 
implement strategies that would increase interaction between handicapped 
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children and their nonhandicapped peers* Some of these strategies will be 
discussed below in more detail* 



The expansion of integrated public school programs and the simultaneous 
reduction of the segregated school program speak strongly for the perceived 
benefit of the system change that occurred in Lane County* In recent 
interviews, several parents of children directly affected by the shift to 
integrated services characterize their feelings about the change* 

"My children have benefited more than if they had stayed in a segregated 
situation*" 

"Being put in a large (high) school**, I thought he might get lost in 
the shuffle during class changes or lunch time, but there were just no 
problems*" 

"She was successful, made a lot of friends, and was never ridiculed or 
anything*" 

"Ridicule wasn't evident* I was really overwhelmed and amazed at how 
receptive the other kids were*** I thought it was a positive experience 
for all of them*" 



North Eugene High School (NEHS) is one of six high schools in the Eugene 
metropolitan area* It is located in a light commercial and residential area* 
The business district around this high school has flourished as a result of 
continued hjusing development* Grocery stores, department stores, restaurants, 
and banks have been established in two nearby small shopping malls* The 
County's mass transit system has a stop directly in front of the high school 
building* The residential areas around NEHS consist of tract housing with a 
relatively homogeneous middle- and lower-middle class population* Parents of 
NEHS students are typically skilled labourers, craftsmen, or middle management 
personnel* 

NEHS offers a number of career tracks for students, including college 
preparation, business, electronics, welding, woodcrafting, and auto mechanics* 
It supports ten separate departments including Math, English, Home Economics, 
Business, Social Science, Fine Arts, Industrial Arts, Graphic Arts, Physical 
Education, and Special services* Fifty-three leaching faculty form the core of 
a 90 member staff* The high school is administered through a departmental 
model with department chairmen acting as liaisons between the central 
administration and teaching staff* 

The school currently servef? 1 000 students grades 10, 11, and 12 who 
range jn nqe from 15 to 18 years* The majority of graduates go on to attend 
two*year technical schools or seek employment upon graduation* Less than 30 
per cent of the students matriculate at four-year collegeR or universities* 

The Basic Skills Class at NEHS serves ten students with severe 
handicapping conditions Students range in age between 15 and 21 years, and 
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live in the school neighbourhood or reside in the outlying rural areas within 
the NEHS service boundaries. The IQs of the students in the Basic Skills class 
range from "non-testable" to 40 as measured by the Stanford Binet or WISC-R. In 
addition to their retardation i all ten students have obvious delays in 
language. Three are non-verbal , two are hearing impaired, and one is severely 
visually impaired. 

The class at North Eugene High School was initiated in the 1978-79 
school year. The initial teacher of the class held certification and a 
master's degree in special education and had two years of teaching experience 
in another district. After two years with the class, he went on leave to 
pursue a doctoral degree. The present teacher is 26 years old and in hia first 
year of teaching. He, too, holds certification end a master's degree in 
special education. Two classroom aides have Ibft because of pregnancy. The 
current classroom aide is a 19-year old graduate of North Eugene High School in 
her first year of employment. She had been a peer tutor in the Basic Skills 
Class for two years prior to graduation. 

In addition to the teacher and aide, the students have access to n 
speech and language specialist and an adaptive physical education specialist, 
each for three hours per week. These specialists serve primarily as 
consultants to the classroom teacher in the development and monitoring of 
instructional programs. 



A. CURRENT STATUS OF INTEGRATION AT SITE 



Increased interactions between handicapped youth, their nonhandic&pped 
peers, and the community at large do not seem to occur without olanned inter- 
ventions and concerted efforts by all involved. In too many programs students 
with severe handicaps come in through the back door of the public school in the 
morning and leave through the same door in the afternoon, experiencing little 
or no contact with their nonhandicapped peers. The following section 
describes strategies implemented to facilitate integration in the NEHS setting. 
The discussion is organized around the four levels of integration delineated 
above (Snder, 1961). 



Physical Integration: Proximity to Peers 

When the class for severely handicapped studt^nts was established at NEHS 
in 1977, building and program administrators selected a classroom that they 
judged would be maximally appropriate for severely handicapped students: the 
room was close to bathrooms and near the back exit of the school where the 
school bus would stop. Though in some ways convenient, the location of the 
clfissroom presented some distinct problems. The out-of-the-way Icoation 
reduced the amount of student traffic near the classroom and consequently 
limited the opportunities for informal contact between severely handicapped 
students and their nonhandicapped peers. In addition, the hall and area 
immediately outside the classroom was where a group o." students typically 
gathered to smoke cigarettes and listen to radios. These students represented 
a somewhat deviant group and had low status in the social structure of the high 
school. The proximity of these students to the classroom of the severely 
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handicapped students had a significant negative impact on the status of the 
handicapped students* 



After one term» the teacher persuaded the Principal to move the class to 
a room in a more central and desirable location. In the new location , student 
traffic is always heavy* The classroom is in the midst of the math complex, 
and close to both the cafeteria and student lounge. Severely handicapped 
students are, literally, in the centre of things at NEHS and have the opportu- 
nity for many natural contacts with nonhandicapped students in the course of a 
school day* 



Functional Integration; Utilizing Existing School Facilities 

Students in the Basic Skills Class use virtually all the facilities in 
the high school at times when they are in use by the rest of the school popu- 
lation. Students participate in regular lunch periods and operate on the 
regular school schedule* Severely handicapped students are typically seen in 
the cafeteria, school snackshop and store, the lounge/study hall area, the gym, 
library, nurses office, shop and home-economics areas, and administrative 
offices* 

Access to these environments, of course, presented a new set of teaching 
demands* Appropriate use of school facilities quickly became part of the 
curriculum. Students had to be taught to buy snacks at the s::hool store, use 
vending machines, buy lunch in the cafeteria, and so on. It is important to 
stress that students were taught these activities even though they had major 
deficits in academic and social skills. Students did not have to "qualify** to 
use school facilities by first mastering certain ^'prerequisite** skills. 
Instead, they were taught in the natural performance environment those 
activities that would become, for them just as for other students, part of 
their daily routine* The need for skills which are typically assumed to be 
prerequisites for performance in these settings (i.e. reading and math skills) 
was reduced through the use of alternative performance or partial participation 
strategies. All etudents were provided training which would maximize their 
access to normal activities and settings* 

In addition to using all the non-instructional environments of the high 
school, sors of the students participate in classes that are part of the normal 
curriculum offerings, including physical education, woodshop, and home- 
economics. Integration into regular classes typically involves an individual 
handicapped student or a group of two or three who participate with the support 
of an aide or a peer tutor. 

As of this writing, the severely handicapped students at NEHS spend 
between 30 and 100 per cent of their day in integrated settings in the school 
and the community. 



Social Integration: Personal Contacts 

The physical location of a special education class on a regular school 
campus does not automatically ensure contacts between handicapped and non- 
handicapped students* The teacher at NEHS structures (nany situations during 
thd day for these contacts to occur. 
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One very effective vehicle to increase interpersonal integration is a 
peer-tutor program. In addition to establishing personal contacts between the 
students 9 a peer tutor program provides an increased number of in3tructor8. 
Each term, a class for peer tutors is offered. Nonhandicapped students learn 
about the program through a variety of methods including daily announcements to 
the student body, bulletin boards, the school newspaper, or through schooJ 
counselors who are familiar with the program. Students must foimally apply and 
interview for peer tutor positions. Often, the teacher will select studente 
th'^t are considered "popular" in the school to give the class a high status 
within the school. Peer tutors are first trained by the teacher, then 
scheduled to work on a variety of instructional activities both in the school 
and the community. Tutors are evaluated on a regular basis, receive follow-up 
training when nec-essary, and are graded at the end of the term. 

In winter of 1982, the THR classroom at NEHS had 9 tutors who worked 
daily in the classroom. These students were from all grade levels and include 
both high achieving, popular students 'and students who needed non-academic 
credits for graduation. The peer tutors are involved in all aspects of 
instruction. They instruct small groups in the classroom, run programs with 
one or more students in a community setting, .keep instructional data and 
program files up-to-date, and develop L'^structional materials. 

An obvious benefit of a tutoring program is that instructional time for 
the student with handicaps is maximized by having access to more staff 
resources. In addition, the program provides a support network for the 
integration of the handicapped students within the building. The handicapped 
student can greet other students by name when going down the hall and has more 
opportunities to socialize with nonhandicapped peers. Peer tutors often become 
advocates for the students and will intervene if they see a handicapped student 
mistreated. They also function to correct regular students' misconceptions 
about the students with handlers. 

Another project that provides for structured opportunities for social 
interaction is a fund-raising project jointly sponsored by the Basic Skills 
Class and the school wrestling team. Both the handicapped students and their 
nonhandicapped peers collect all the recyclable paper in the school, sort it, 
and sell it to a recycling plant. Profits from the work are shared between the 
special class and the wrestling team. 

Participation in regular classes also provides opportunities for social 
contacts between handicapped and nonhandicapped students. Those situations 
where nonhandicapped peers can witness the severely handicapped student as a 
competent peer seem especially effective. For example, regular students have 
been surprised to see handicapped students operate complex machinery in 
industrial arts classes. 

Social integration does not automatically result from the simple phys* 
ical integration of severely handicapped students but is a function of 
structured opportunities for social contact. After some contact in more 
structured settings, more natural interactions in hallways, cafeterias, and 
other school environments seem to occur spontaneously. 
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Societal Integration; Access to Community and Opportunities for Normal Adult 
Functioning 



The goals of secondary programs for severely handicapped students are 
productivity, independence, and participation. Productivity refers to an 
individual's economic contribution to his or her community. Achieving this 
goal requires that school preparation includes the development of locally 
saleable job skills. Independence is a relative goal. While there is not the 
expectation that, even with the best schooling, all individuals with severe 
handicaps will become entirely self-sufficient, school programs should seek to 
reduce dependence as much as possible by training activities that support 
community living. Participation refers to integration of handicapped indi- 
viduals into the on-going activities of the community. This goal quite 
naturally requires that adolescents with severe handicaps experience the 
opportunities and demands of their communities. 

In attempting to achieve these goals, the program at North Eugene High 
School made dramatic changes in what is taught, where training occurs, and who 
IS responsible for structuring performance opportunities. The NEHS program 
derives the students' objectives from the requirements of post-school environ- 
ments. The content of instruction is organized into three broad domains 
(vocational, personal management, and leisure) which describe the major 
categories of adult performance. All dtudents have goals in each domain. The 
program emphasizes training in the heme and conwiunity in addition to the school 
classroom. Rather than expressing instructional objectives as the acquisition 
of isolated skills, goals are stated as larger "activities". An activity is a 
complex chain of behaviour which, when performed under natural conditions, 
results in a functional effect. The difference between traditional skill goals 
and activity goals are illustrated in Figure 1. Rather than performing in 
contrived instructional environments, students instead perform in response to 
natural cues in non-classroom environments. Some of the community environments 
where students receive training are described in Figure 2. Providing instruc- 
tion outside the classroom in both schools and community environments, and 
students' participation in the routine activities of the school (i,e. lunch, 
breaks, assemblies, using lockers) results in numerous opportunities for 
interaction with nonhandicapped peers. 

The teacher has weekly phone contact with the parents of students in the 
class to offer assistance with programs set up for the home ,ind to remind 
parents to provide their son or daughter with performance opportunities at home 
and in the community. When a student turns 18 years old, the parent -teacher 
conferences begin to include representatives from adult services programs who 
are instirumental in developing both future community living and employment 
situations. 

Both the instructional content and the daily operation of the classroom 
are designed to maximize the performance of work, independent living, i.nd 
leisure skills in the local communit>. 
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Isolated Skill 


Activity Cosls 


Given any price tag lesa than $15, Jason will count out bills and 
coins to equsl that amount. 

Martin will mytch ptctures/line drawings/rebuses to funct^^onal 
objects (e.g., clothing items, food items, classroca materials). 


Tom Hill demonstrate the ability to shop at three different super- 
marketa: Safeway (2^27 River Road) 

U Hart (416 Santa Clara St ) 
Fred Meyer (5000 River Road) 
for up to 15 specific brand grocery items. Picture cards will be 
fsed as the grocery list. Performance includes triivel to the store, 
selecting items, paying for the purchase using a nixt^llar strategy, 
and transporting purchases back to school. 


Ben will learn to sign 25 functional word phrases (e.g., hantKjrger, 
ailk, fries, 1 want, thank you) or request. 

Bianca will improve self-care skills in the arecs of ealing and 
aesl preparation. 

Michael will independently cross uncontrolled intersections during 
low traffic periods. 


Joe will use a communication notebook to order Ivnch at two fast food 
reatauranis (Hc{V)nald*a, Arby*s). Performance iricludea travei to the 
restaurant, entering, waltino in line as riM^Msapv itviinmUno Ji 
lunch (aandwich, beverage, fries, desaert), paying far using a next- 
dollar strategy, transporting food to table, eating, clean up and 
return to next activity. 


Cindy will nane/locate feoale body parts. 

Bob will deaonatrate nature catching and throwing patterns using a 
variety of sizes/weights of balls. 

Oiane will deoonstrate appropriate use of aake up. 

Jackie will independe/itly wash her hair once a Meek. 


Susan will use the YMCA twice weekly after school. Performance includes 
travel to the locating the correct lockrrr room, finding a locker, 
changing clothes, using the weight room st l6aat ten minutes, using the 
sauna, showering, dressing, and traveling hciw. 


Bill will increase his understanding of areaa of career interest 
relevant to hia vocational potential. 

Matt will improve the social end coemunication skilla needed for 
coomunity vocational fuKtioning. 


Oan will participate aa a member of a work crew responsible for after 
school clean up. Performance includes arriving for work on time, 
greeflng co-workers, putting on appropriate clothing, independently 
completing jobs designated by ecti.Hy cards, changing out of work 
clothes and returning home on dealgnated bus. 


Jeff will improve and maintain fine motor skills, bilateral 
coordination, spatial orientation, and equilibriua. 

Rob will increase his vocational skills and abilities. 

Allen will demonstrate an increased awareness of work values. 


Tom will partlclpaU in the food Service Program at the £rb Student 
Union. Job cluater Includes bussing tables, washing dishes, washing 
pots/pana, and shelving clean dishes/pana. Training will aonitor 
social interaction*, speed and quality proiV)ts, and performance 
according to schedule. 
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Figure 2 
COMMUNITY TRAINING ENVIRONMENTS 
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Bowling Alley 

Fast Food Restaurants 
Public Swimming Pool 
Track Field 
Roller Rink 
Recreation Center 
(video-games) 



Supermarkets 

Grocery Stores 
Bank 

Laundromat 
Department Stores 



University Student Union 
(cafeteriarstyle restaurants) 
Eve's Buffet (restaurant) 
Nursery 

Sizzler (restaurant) 
Commercial Laundry 
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5. IMPACT OF INTEGRATION 



The process of integrating severely handicapped classrooms into regular 
school buildings throughout the district has had a significant impact on all 
those involved. The effects cn regular education students, staff, and 
administrators, special education staff, and families are described below. 

Building Staff and District Administrators 

Among the group affected most by the integration of severely handicapped 
students are building-level staff and administrators. Among the potential 
areas of impact are changes in the distribution of school resources, in 
attitudes towards severely handicapped- students, and in staff roles to 
accommodate the severely handicapped students. These issues focused interviews 
with both administration and staff at North Eugene High School, and are 
summarized below. 



Distributi on of school resources. In general, the staff of North Eugene 
High School expressed no concerns over the allocation of resources to severely 
handicapped students. Their attitudes are well represented by the followino 
comments. ^ ^ 



— "I haven't had to take any special steps to adjust to these kids... 
they're just like every other kid." (Regular teacher) 

— "Every student has a right to an education and opportunity to 
participate in the program... I have the same rc^sponsiblity to them 
as I do to any other students." (Industrial Arts teacher) 

— "Utilizing regular teachers increases the success of integration." 
(Math teacher) 

— "If there is a kid in a wheelchair or a kid with Down's Syndrome 
whose hand is a bit small, I may have to make some adjustments in how 
they use the saws and so on... like a different holding device... 
but nothing major." (Industrial Arts teacher) 
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The support of the Building Principal is critical in theoverdll iite^ 
gration effort since it is the Building Principal who controls the allocation 
of space within the school. Including a class of severely handicapped students 
in the regular high school requires that space previously assigned to regular 
education programs be re-allocated to special education. If this^ re-asoignment 
is not handled appropriately, there i& the riak of hodtility on the'patt of 
regular educators toward the special education teacher and students. The 
Principal plays a critical role in facilitating participation in regular class 
programs by severely handicapped students. The position of the Principal at 
North Eugene High School on these and other issues la clear: 

— "I didn't feel there were any more problems than if you were adding 
another class to the English department... you've got to have q: 
space, and make sure kids get back , and forth on some kind of 
schedule." v . - 

— "I would recommend as central a location for the classroom as 
possible... it shouldn't isolate them or reinforce the traditional 
society image that they belong way off in the corner... Put them in 
a visible position to show they are there to learn and get help..." 

— "Any additional cost in resources is worth it for two reasons. It's 
healthy for handicapped kids — they're going to be dealing with non^* 
handicapped people for the rest of th^ir lives. J think the bigger^ 
advantage is that a community of 1000 kids, get the opportunity to be 
with these (handicapped) kids and learn to deal with them. Then when 
the> deal with them in the community they'll have an awareness 
It's important that ycu have two-way integration*" 

Changes in staff attitudes about severely handicapped students. Almost 
all the staff it North Eugene High School indicated some initial skepticism 
about the integration of severely handicapped students: 

"We had some concerns and creations about how to deal with these kids 
when there are discipline problems, how to communicate with them, 
where to locate the classroom. The concerns- were based on 'our 
ignorance and inexperience with these kids..." 

Despite the initial concern, staff attitudes toward these new students 
changed rapidly. The following statements reflect the attitudes of both the 
staff and students in the school. 

— "The regular stcJents and myself have benefited... I*m sure the 
experience cf being with those students and realizing they learn has 
helped a lot". 

— "We're going to be living with these people as adults. We're going 
to be working with them and we need to learn to accept them." 

— "I think it's a good situation- It's good to have that opportu- 
nity... I've noticed that even the other kids have gotten so they 
treat them as one of the group and don't point them out as being 
something different..." 



Changes in roles and responsiblities * The staff of North Eugene High 
School did not indicate that their roles as teachers or administrators had 
changed significantly as a function of the integration of severely , handicapped 
students. The changes they did identify did not centre on an increased 
Morkload or inconvenience, but rather on their responsibilities to .fscilitate 
interaction between handicapped and nonhandicapped students^ 

— '*The thing that has become important for me, as a Principal, is the 
modeling of interaction with these kids so the other kids and staff 
see it*s okay to interact with them/* 

— "The buddy system fascinates me. Maybe they need a buddy who will 
work with them in a class, or a buddy to take them to the ball game. 
That would be a good thing for the lettermen (student athletes) so 
they could become part of that group." 

— "We need to do more of what you*ve done by breaking them up.., 
instead of herding them in a small group to an assembly or lunch 
break them up, spread them out, and try to mix them in with the other 
kids as much as possible." (Math Teacher) 

— "When aides first came in to help these (severely handicappod) kids 
in shop class, the aides would go sit right by them*. I*ve had to 
tell a couple of them not to do that... the aides should spread out 
and help other (nonhandicapped) students iso they won't brand the 
handicapped -kids." (Industrial Arts Teacher) , 

— "Encouraging regulbr kids to be peer tutors is probably one of the 
best ways (to facilitate integration). Those kids have an opportu- 
nity to tell their friends what the handicapped kids are really 
like," (Math Teacher) 

The staff and administration at North Eugene High School are unanimous 
in their commitment to the school integration of severely handicapped students. 
Their understanding of the need for increasing contact between handicapped and 
nonhandicapped students' is summarized by their principal: 

— "The socialization process is the number one reason why you integrate 
kids... The academic things could be done in a box, but if thera are 
no people around the box it won't matter, they won't make it." 



Regular Students in the High School 

A frequent argument for integration is that it benefits both handicapped 
students and their nonhandicapped peers. Not only do handicapped students have 
appropriate role models, but nonhandicapped students become more tolerant of 
human variability and more compassionate individuals. Some students at NEHS 
provide a strong testament to this argument: 

— "At first I thought you couldn't teach them how to do the basic 
things but now I realize that they do learn and that it's worth your 
time." 




— "I think I changed a lot for the better. I used to feel sorry for 
handicapped people; now I don't.** 

Through peer-tutor involvement, lectures, and extra-curricular 
involvement some nonhandicapped students have become advocates for their 
handicapped peers: 



— "They need to be exposed to normal situations... There is no reason 
they should be different... or miss out on the things that I would 
get." 

— "I'd like to see them get Jobs, even if it's a dishwashing job or 
something... I'd like to see them out there working with the 
community rather than stuck at home or in an institution." 

Nonhandicapped students who work as peer tutors in the classroom view 
the integrated school setting as an opportunity for their not-so-enlightened 
schoolmates to change their attitudes: 

— "It gives the handicapped students a chance to work with the normal 
kids and gives the normal kids a chance to oee what TMR students are 
like. Instead of thinking... "Oh, they're retarded... go away," 
school gives us a chance to get used to each other here." 

— "Nonhandicapped kids are sometimes afraid to interact or talk with 
them. It would be worth the time to try and get kids to corne in the 
classroom... Slowly fade them in and have them meet and talk with 
each other once in a while." 

Initial parental fears that their handicapped children would be a target 
for ridicule and attack by nonhandicapped adolescents have be^n unfounded. 
Instead, integrated settings seem to promote advocacy in some students and 
greater acceptance in others. 



Teachers of Severely Handicapped Students 

Working in an integrated public school rather than a segregated setting 
changes teachers' perceptions of their students, their expectations for them, 
and their own role definitions as well. One teacher who had worked in the 
segregated program before taking a job teaching severely handicapped students 
in a large public high school described the effects of integration: 

— "The biggest change in being in a public environment is maybe with 
the staff. I felt ^ wss being mainstreamed... I thought at first 
that I would miss the support that I had in the (segregated) center - 
having the other teachers around who where doing the sBtne thing. But 
the (regular) teachers here have been very supportive. They view it 
as an opportunity for their own students to learn." 

Integrated school environments help the special education teachers 
maintain a perspective on what is socially acceptable and age-appropriate 
behaviour. In a segregated setting, teachers may come to regard "retardad^ 



behaviour as '^normal**. They lose sight of what would be acceptable or 
unacceptable in the community at large. 
»» 

**1 found that there were behaviours that I simply would not tolerate 
here... they seem so incredibly out of place behaviours that I 
didn't even notice (in the segregated setting).** 

**Probably the greatest influence in changing my expectations was 
becoming more in tune with how 17-year-old8 really behave.** 

Another aspect of integration that has had considerable impact on 
teacher performance is the expanded range of teaching opportunities. 

— **In terms of social skills, there . is a lot more opportunity for 
teaching since there are so many more other students and teachers 
present than in the segregated school.** 

"You have the interactions available to you without having to create 
them... you have cafeteria people, snack shop people, office people, 
store people, peer tutors... you have all these people who had not 
necessarily have had experience with handicapped individuals 
before... you don*t have to go looking for them.** 

— **lntegrated settings by themselvesjdon't necessarily increase func- 
tional performance. , They -provide an opportunity for that kind of \ 
instruction to occur. There is such an increased opportunity for 
interaction with the community.** 

Tied to this increase in teaching opportunities is a change of teccher 
expectations for their students. 

— **My expectations have changed in the four years that 1 have taught. I 
started out saying things like *Kida need to be in the community when 
they graduate; and what that meant to me was that they would have a 
group home and have access to work activity centrea. Now 1 think 
there should be a wider range (of service options): a majority of 
TMR students should be competitively employed in some capacity, and 
should have a range of options for residential sarvice8«;« My 
expectations have changed from very narrow views about the kinda of 
service delivery that should be available to a much wider range.'* 

— **ln general, my expectations are that they will behave like anyone 
else their age... that they will graduate and go to work.** 

Changes in the role of teachers and related service personnel have also 
occurred as a function of integration. With a heavy reliance on peer tutora, 
teachers spend more time as tutor trainers and correspondingly less time in 
direct contact with their severely handicapped students. Teachers also spend 
more time identifying and developing community-based training sites. Ancillary 
staff, such as adaptive physical education teachers and speech -language 
therapists^ now travel to 12 classes in 11 different buildings to deliver their 
services: 

— **In a segregated setting there was more cohesiveness for ancillary , 
staff. Now 98 per cent of the people in the building don*t know U6.** ^ 
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— "There were times when I missed the support I had in the centre (from 
other special education teachers)/* 

From a staff point of view, the gains that come along with integrated 
school setting clearly seem to outweigh any of the disadvantages* 



Parents and Families 

Including severely handicapped students in integrated school programs 
did affect parents* While parents report that integration did not cause great 
disruptions in their roles as parents or in the family structure, they did 
identify effects on their attitudes concerning the value of integration for 
their child's current and future life. Though parents differed in their ini- 
tial enthusiasm for integration, in retrospect most agreed that the experience 
has been a positive one. 

While some parents did describe instances of their children being 
ridiculed, they also recognized that nonhandicapped children have similar 
experiences. In fact, most felt that these experiences had provided their 
children with opportunities to learn to deal effectively with the nonhandi- 
capped world: 

— "They had come from a protected environment. They had been protected 
from bad things, bad words, and bad experiences. But in order for 
them to go to school and progress, they cannot be in a protected 
environment." 

Parents frequently identified the oppor turn ties available to their 
children in public school programs that were not available in the segregated 
school. These included building resources (such as the library, the gymnasium, 
and the cafeteria), curricular offerings (music classes, art clasaes, wood 
shops, physical education), as well as the extracurricular activities sponsored 
by the school. When questioned about the difference in the opportunities 
^available between the two settings one parent stated: 

— "I think they would have progressed there (in the segregated 
program). It is Just that they would not have had as broad and normal 
situation as what they are experiencing (in the regular high 
school)." 

Most parents felt that the effects of integration on their children's 
development had been notable. They recognized th^t integration into public 
school programs had increased their children's competence and independenqe. 
These parents often expressed surprise that their own expectations for their 
son or daughter had not kept pace with their child's progress. 

— "She's gotten better... more independent, going out on her own 
more." "I think I've changed because I wouldn't let her do things 
before, but I've seen her do them now. Maybe I was afraid she 
couldn't do it. She probably could do even more than what she's 
doing now if I'd let her." 

— "I visAted the classroom before Christmas. While I was there, the 
teacher told him (the son] and a friend to go out in the hall during 
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break. I asked "What do you mean *go out in the hall?* Where are 
they going?" He said that they just go and do their own thing like 
everyone else does... I asked *Will they come back on their own? He 
said 'Ohy yeah. They'll be back.* At the end of the break/ here they 
came... I Just couldn't believe it! That's natural for high school 
students. I Just hadn't thought of my child as a high school student 
who would ever be able to do that." - 

Several parents indicated that their children's increaaed competence at 
school and in the community had affected their own attitudes concerning their 
child's future. Many now felt that their children would be capable of working 
and living in the community: 

— "If they are given an opportunity... then they can make it* If they 
aren't, you'll never know if they can make it or not." 

— "I certainly know now that he has the capability of working and 
earning money... Not being given money , but actually earning it." 

— "I want her to have a job — a paying Job — and the same life as 
anyone else. Boyfriends and marriage... I have the same 
expectations for her as I have for all my kids." 

While parents were pleased with the changes in their children's level of. 
competence and independence, they also expressed concerns over community 
attitudes which often regarded handicapped young adults as children. One, 
mother of three handicapped children expressed it this way: 

— "As I'm growing with my children, I find it somewhat difficult with 
the community. I am trying to get tHem competent but the 'cdmmuni€/ 
treats them like children... [acting as if] it were okay when* they 
are inappropriate but it's really not okay... They wouldn't wa'nt an 
adult to behave that way... so I'm hav.^ng to educate' my neighboura 
and my community." 

Many parents expressed the desire for the community to treat their 
handicapped children more norf:.dll> and to make more demands. Not only had 
their e-oectations of their children changed, their expectations for the 
community at large had also changed. 

Our interviews indicate that parents' attitudes about the integration of 
severely handicapped students strongly favor integrated public school programs. 
Parental attitudes and expectations about the futures of their children have 
improved. They have in fact become active participants in the change process. 
Perhaps as a function of integration, most parents have ruled out segregated 
settings in their future plans for their sons and daughters. One parent whose 
son had returned from an institution commented: 

— "We'd never put him in there again... you might as well lock him in 
a prison." 
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6* PROGRAM QUALITIES 



The experience of integrating severely handicapped adolescents into 
North Eugene High School i3 consistent with a broader analysis of high school 
services provided in an earlier report (Bellamy & Wilcox, 1980) • The design of 
quality school services for severely handicapped secondary students has had to 
proceed without benefit of extensive experience or a strong empirical base* 
Instead, work has proceeded guided by a set of qualities or criteria* These 
qualities reflect the broad social concern for improving the relevance of high 
schools to later adult life (Carnegie Council, 1980), the concern for practical 
preparation for living and working roles that is manifest in the career 
development literature (e.g. Brolin & Kolaska, 1979), and the educational 
implications of the normalization ideology (Wolfensberger, 1972). These 
qualities are briefly described below. 



High school should be integrated 

The integration of severely handicapped students involves placement of a 
special class in a regular high school building where there is opportunity to 
share resources and non-academic experiences with same-sged peers who have no 
identified handicaps. Integration is not tantamount to the direct placement of 
students with severe handicaps into regular clssses. It is rsther an affirm- 
ation of the importance of the learning and performance opportunities proyided, 
by interaction with normal peers. One of the most important characteristics of 
the post-school environments in which students ultimately must function is the 
frequent interactions with nonhandicapped individuals. Consequently, it is only 
logical to plan educational programs which duplicate this feature of the 
criterion environment and which actively build skills required for successful 
interaction with nonhandicapped society. The importance of integrated 
educational environments is reflected in litigation (Halderman v. Pennhurst) , 
legislation (the least restrictive educational environment provision of P«^« 
94-142), and professional opinion (Gilhool & Stutman, 1978; Brown, Branstdn,' 
Hamre-Nietupski, Johnson, Wilcox, & Gruenewald, 1979; Bricker, 1978; TASH, 
1979; CEC, 1979), as well as by successful demonstrations of integrated 
educational services for severely handicapped students (e.g., Wilcox & Sailor, 
1980). Indices of succe jful integration include the characteristics of 
physical placement (Kenowitz, Zwiebel and Edgar, 1978; Aloia, 1978), the 
occurrence of planned interactions between severely handicapped students and 
nonhandicapped peers, length and organisation of the school day, and access to 
transportation and equipment used by nonhandicapped students (Soder, 19^). 



High school should be age«*appropriate 

The quality of age-appropriateness highlights the relevance of a 
student's chronological age in selecting instructional tasks and activities. 
It is inappropriate and stigmatizing for high school programs to rely on 
instructional tasks (large piece puzzles, blocks, color naming, naming coins, 
learning letter sounds) that are normally aasociated with programs for young 
children. The requirement that tasks and materials be appropriate to the 
chronological age of the student is not meant t6 ignore the fact that severely 
handicapped secondary students may, in fact, still have deficits in very basic 
skills. The implication is that instruction ohould incorporate materials and 



tasks that minimize, rather than highlightt discrepancies with age peers. The 
cocwnitment to providing - age-appropriate programming requires that the school 
day and extra-curricular activities of nonhandicapped students be referenced in 
program design. 



High school should be community-referenced 

The quality of community-referencing addresses the way that curriculum 
objectives are defined and prioritized. A community-referenced approach 
eschews organisation by traditional curriculum domaina (language, cognitive^ 
gross motor » reading, math, and so on) and instead employs categories tl^t 
derive from the basic demands of adult functioning (work, leisure, community 
participation, and home living). There is an emphaaia on skilla which are 
functional (i.e., whose performance is frequently required in the actual 
community environment) and on criteria which relate to the demands and 
expectations of the community. A commitment to community-referenced programs 
reflects both the career education orientation of secondary apecial education 
and the need to program explicitly for student performance in actual target 
environments. 



High school should be future-oriented 

A future orientation is a natural and necessary complement to community- 
referencing. While a straight community-referenced approach would preaumably 
result in programming in and for existing domestic, vocational, community, and 
leisure/recreational opportunities, those currently available environments are, 
in too many cases, less than satisfactory. Programming only for current opporr 
tunities in the adult service system constitutes preparation for institutional 
programs or adult day care programs. This is surely not the intent of educa- 
tion. Recent changes in adult services (e.g., attention to civil rights, 
legislative entitlements for medical services and income supports) would seem 
to foreshadow additional changes at the community service level (Bellamy, 
Wilson, Adler, & Clarke, 1980). Current post-secondary options hopefully do 
not constitute a representative sample of environments and opportunities which 
will be available several years hence. Future environments should reflect 
increased access, community living alternatives, increased opportunities for 
non-trivial work and wages, as well as a decreased tolerance for adult day care, 
programs (Bellamy et al., 1980). 



Hi^h school should be comprehensive 

The comprehensiveness of a program should be judged, not against what a 
teacher can program, but what his/her students need . Too often, secondary 
programs have been governed by the "law of the instrument": if all you have is 
a hammer, then you treat everything as a nail. Limits on the scope of programs 
usually reflect teacher skills, constraints on classroom operation, and the 
availability of materials rather than the performance deficits or instructional 
needs of students. If graduates are to be independent and productive in post- 
school environments, then they must be competent at various tasks and in 
various settings. This implies that secondary progrsns must develop strategies 
for fitting into the local economy and for teaching skills which are not 
normally practical in the classroom. 



Comprehensiveness should not be judged by re?ference to coverage of 
traditional "developmental** curriculum domains but by the extent to which 
students conform to expectations for edult functioning. Special educators may 
lack the content skills to develop student competence in domestic living, locsl 
work, or community mobility, or the process skills to assist students to access 
components of the adult service system* These teacher deficits, though 
significant, should not detract from the student's needs for comprehensive 
prepsration and transition services. 



High school should involve parents 

Psrent involvement in educational programs necessarily encompasses a 
variety of roles (including participation in the development of student 
programs, home-based instruction, community training, data collection, and 
advocacy both for improved educational services and for increased post-school 
options). 

The values of parents are more important and more appsrent . in 
educational prograiwning for seconder y students because there are npt skill 
sequences per se . There is, for example, no logical or necessary relationship 
between lesrning to shop for groceries, learning a factory job, and learning 
basic domestic maintensnce. Decisions regarding which task is taught first, 
the amount of time invested, and the expected approximation to normal (rather 
than adapted) performence depend not on logic but on value judgements of 
parents snd professionals. For each objective targeted, there is a very r.eal 
"opportunity cost": tsrgeting any single skill consumes valuable instructional 
time that might otherwise be devoted to other skill areas. This dilemma, of 
course, exists in all programs but is especially acute at the secondary level 
where there are numerous training needs and relatively little educational time*. 



High school should be effective 

Effectiveness is a key criterion in any educational service* Regardless 
of other qualities it may embody, a program that does not achieve specified 
gosls for students csn be viewed ss unduly restrictive (Laski, 1979). It is 
important to realize thst the effectiveness of secondary instruction should be 
messured, not in terms of accumulated knowledge or classroom behaviour, but 
rather in terms of chsnges in daily performance in residential, vocational, and 
leisure environments. Since the critical measures relate to the functional 
performance of skills in natural settings, neither students nor programs can be 
sppropristely evaluated by paper and pencil tests or by performance on 
simulated tasks in the school. New messurement procedures must be designed to 
monitor typical performance on important life tssks (Jfeissman-Frisch, Crowell, 
Bellamy, & Bostwick, in press). It is less important that a secondary student 
lesrn ten new sight words, eight colour adjectives, or how to clip his/her 
fingernsils thsn thst s/he show increasing participation snd independence in 
vocstionsl, domestic, snd leisure environments in the community. 
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7. CONCLUSION 



Although significant barriers had to be overcome in Lsre County in the 
process of establishing integrated services, this case study suggests that 
integrated education can be successful for studenta, valued by families, and 
appreciated by other participants in the ordinary education process. Far from 
realizing the initial fears about integration held by some, experience in this 
community provided new standards of performance for students with severe 
handicaps, informal teaching opportunities, peer contact, and social networks 
that would have been impossible in earlier segregated services. Experience 
with integration makes it difficult to justify segrenetion on Wie qroun^s that 
it benefits the students. " 

The apparent benefits of present services should not be interpreted to 
minimize the importance or difficulty of the change process that established 
integrated schooling. In this community, that process involved considerable 
conflict as administrators, families, teachers, and others dealt with different 
interests, communication efforts and breakdowns, and different information on 
the results of initial integration efforts and how these should be interpreted. 

The wisdom of hindsight is that three major aspects of the change 
process might have been improved. First, families should have been involved 
earlier and more extensively in planning efforts. The proposed changes 
represent significant family adjustments; more accurate information about the 
consequences and participation in design and scheduling of the change process 
might well have eased the transition. Second, it now seems that school 
administrators should have assumed from the outset that some parents would 
choose, for any of a variety of reasons, to maintain enrolment in the segre- 
gated program. Clearly providing that option might have reduced conflict 
during the change period. Third, it might also have been helpful had the first 
integration efforts included students with varied handicaps and abilities. As 
it happened, the first classes to enter integrated schools were composed of the 
most capable students, making it possible for all to wonder whether similar 
provisions would be feasible for students with more severe disabilities. This 
may have needlessly prolonged conflict over whether particular students were 
capable of integration. 

In this case an intermediate service alternative between full individual 
integration — mainstreaming, in United States usage — and the original 
segregated services was finally agreed upon. This arrangement preserves the 
unique curriculum and instructional methods of successful special services, and 
supports a focus on integration not just in the high school, but in the 
surrounding community as well. The possibility that separation in a different 
class within the school would increase stigma does not appear to have been a 
significant issue. The handicaps of individuals served in this class were 
substantial enough to be readily apparent to peers. Consequently, separate 
class placement did not serve to identify these students as it might for some 
with less severe or obvious disabilities. 

The study should not be interpreted as a representative case of high 
school integration in the United States. It stands rather as documentation of 
one community's experience. Success in this community does make it difficult 
to argue against integrated services on the basis of presumptions about student 
potential. Real barriers to integration may result from political realities. 
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preferences of school professionals, family priorities, or spcce availability; 
but the ability of students with severe handicaps to participate in and benefit 
from integrated services seems increasingly clear. 
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THE FORStfKSGYMNAS, OSLO 
A CASE STUDY OF INTEGRATION IN A NORWEGIAN SCHOOL 

by Lise Vislie 
Institute for Educational Research, 
University of Oslo 



The implication of democracy is (...) that the individual can be as 
highly developed as lies within the possibilities of his own inheritance, and 
still can enter into the attitudes of the others whom he affects." 



Forsjfk means "experiment", hence the Fors0ksqymnas in Oslo is an 
experimental upper secondary school (actually the pioneer one). Both inside 
and out it is familiarly referred to as the FGO and this is what we shall call 
it in this report. 

The FGO was started in 1967 as "a private school run by public funds" on 
the basis of new proposals for an innovative type of school, alternative in 
many respects to the traditional qymnas. Why it has been selected as the 
Norwegian case for study in this series of reports is not, however, because of 
the influence it has had upon the education system as a whole, but because its 
potential for innovation was, again, the first to be aroused when in 1978 it 
accepted the challenge of integration for the handicapped. 

In terms of organisation and content the provision it offered was unique 
and, for the most part, this continues to be the case. Fully to appreciate its 
significance one must see it against the background of Norwegian secondary 
education as a whole, and of what is available for the handicapped at other 
schools in particular. An elaboration of this context is therefore attempted 
in the following chapter. What will then become apparent is that this really 
is the study of C3 case, and an indication only of the kind of school provision 
that handicapped young people might receive in Norway* 



George Herbert Mead in "Mind, Self and Society", 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1934, p. 326. 



1. INTRODUCTION 



Sources of information and assistance 



For our opening chapters much has been derived from official and semi- 
official documents and reports on upper secondary education, also from 
literature specifically on the FGO published in the 60s and early 70s. Not 
unnaturally, all of these have appeared in Norwegian only; nevertheless the 
more important ones are acknowledged in the 4ist of References. Perhaps we 
should mention the only one written in English: this is a case study made fop 
UNESCO by (Jygarden and Svartdal in 1979: The Fors0ksqymnaset« Oslo^ Norway^ in 
a perspective of lifelong education . 

The integration project at the FGO was briefly outlined in a newsletter 
distributed by the Ministry's Council for Upper Secondary Education in 1979 
(cfr. Stubbe and Tilmers). 

Further details, particularly on the planning of student programmes and 
the organisation of teaching, appeared in a report by Crete Klottrup Larsen in 
1981. More material was collected on visits and from other types of contact - 
which the author and a group of students from the Institute for Educational. 
Research, University of Oslo, have had with the FGO staff and students and a,, 
parent, since 1979. The students made some systematic observations of dif- 
ferent types of lessons and other organised activities at the FGO during one 
week in October 1980. This is reported in Aune et al., 1981. Specifically for 
the present study, the handicapped students were interviewed at the school in 
the spring of 1981 by Anna Benum and Ingibj^rg B^dvarsdottir. 

Also in 1981, pursuing its policy to disseminate good examples of 
integration in practice (and, incidentally, to mark the International Year of 
the Disabled), CERI promoted the production of a film showing how three 
countries were coping with the integration of young handicapped people. For 
Norway, the FGO was selected and the national TV presented the film in November 
that year. Of particular interest to the present study have been the recorded 
interviews made at the time by the producer. Are Five. 

Although overall responsibility for this report rests, of course, with 
the author, it could never have been completed successfully without the 
cooperation and assistance of the following teachers, students and others: 
Anna Benum, Ingibjfrg B^dvarsdottir, Are Five, Grete Klottrup Larsen, Tore 
Stubbe, Kari Tilmers, and the study group "Streita" at the University Institute 
for Educational Research. 



2. THE NATIONAL BACKGROUND IN WHICH INTEGRATION IS SET 

Upper Secondary Education 

Upper secondary education in Norway is run by the nineteen County 
authorities and follows directly upon the 9 years compulsory schooling (6 at 
primary level and 3 at lower secondary). It offers a broad range of courses, 
from the more traditional academically oriented to vocational ones. The length 
and content of the courses vary; but the overall goals of education at this 
stage are the same: to prepare students for work and life in society, lay a 
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basis for higher (post -secondary) education , and foster personal development as 
well as conveying cultural knowledge. 

The Upper Secondary Education Act of 1974 (enforced in 1976) specifies a 
highly differentiated system of schools and courses co-ordine'*ed within a 
common structure. All studies must embrace the following three components: a 
common 9 general subject; subjects on which students wish specially to 
concentrate with a view to their immediate future; and a choice from a range 
of optional subjects. Studies are organised as 1, 2 or 3-year courses. 

This system is flexible and, as will be seen, offers a wide range of 
choices* It is even possible , for instance , to choose in the second category 
from both the academic and vocational repertoires. In the main, preparation 
for advanced studies will determine the content of some courses , while pre- 
paration for specific careers may be tho object of others; but the model does 
not permit narrow specialisation* For instance , all types of vocationally- 
oriented courses must include a certain amount of general education in subjects 
such as Norwegian y mathematics , social sciences , gymnastics , English or another 
foreign language. However , the longer courses normally allow for some 
specialisation in their second or third years* 

It should here be explained that the Act of 1974 which , as we have said, 
introduced one system of upper secondary education, signified a merger of 
vocational/technical schools with the gymnas which traditionally prepared for 
entry to university. The consequent merging of general and 
vocational/technical courses into one institution catering for a whole age 
group has, however , been a gradual process* Thus, many upper secondary 
schools, particularly the newer ones, differ in what they have to offer in the 
way of courses — whether they have a vocational or an academic orientation. 
These are called "combined" schools. Other schools largely confine themselves, 
say, to 1-3-year vocational courses or 2-3-year academic studies* 

The curriculum officially in force for upper secondary education dates 
from 1976, although changes are continually being made in the light of exper- 
ience and to meet new iieeds — for example, the introduction of many new 
courses* Basically, however, it is still the authority for goals and guide- 
lines in the school, for the timetable and other basic matters, and it gives 
general recommendations as to the pursuit of the various subjects for study. 

More than 80 per cent of the students leaving compulsory school now 
continue their education at the upper secondary level* The number of student 
places there greatly increased during the 1970s, and in a few years it will 
roughly correspond to the total number of individuals in the three age groups, 
16 to 18 years* The national objective is free access for everyone, to further 
education for up to three years after compulsory schooling. This is 
comprehended within the Government's so-called "Youth Contract", according to 
which every young person under 20 is to be guaranteed either work or school 
education* 

In principle, students are free to choose what courses they take in the 
upper secondary school* There is, however, only a limited number of places 
available for many subjects, so the newcomer cannot always enroll for the 
course that was her or his first choice. Whenever the number of applicants 
exceeds the availability of places, preference is mainly accorded on the basis 
of marks earned in the compulsory school, but other admission criteria are also 
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being used, such as age, previous application for the same course or experience 
in the world of work. 



The Upper Secondary System and the Handicapped Adolescent 

One of the main characteristics of the ne^ upper &. ndary school system 
is its intention to provide for all young people between 16 and 19 equal rights 
and opportunities to further education and personal development. Even at the 
beginning of the 70s it was decided that education at this level should no 
longer be a privilege for the few and that :v if this principle were to be 
honoured 9 it could not be done in just expanding the old system. A change both 
in structure and content was required if social t economic and geographic biases 
in recruitment were to be eliminated. It was necessary to create a school that 
could satisfy highly different types of interest and provide adequately for all 
students without regard to the standard of qualification obtained by the end of 
compulsory schooling. As concerned the rights and needs of the handicapped, 
this formulation of policy was, of course, extremely important. Several 
committee reports that preceded the Law now in force referred to the 
handicapped in terms indicating that the right to further educat'.on within the 
system was, in principle, intended to be unlimited. The cause of further 
education for the handicapped was, however, so weak at the time that it proved 
necessary to have it explicitly stated in the Law that students coming from the 
nine--years school, the special schools or who had obtained their elementary 
training otherwise (in social and medical institutions) all were to be equally 
admitted to further education (Section 7). According to Section 8, handicapped 
students now have the right to more than 3 years of further education, provided 
they are thought likely to benefit from it. In this same Section of the Law, 
the educational rights of the handicapped are shown to be explicitly included 
in the "ordinary" Education Act, so special legal provisions for them -were 
unnecessary. This legal endorsement of integration now applies to both 
compulsory and upper secondary education (cf . the (^pulsory Education Act of 
1975). 

With integration now being a legal requirement, special education 
becomes part of the ordinary school's provision. Further, in the 1974 
Education Act, it is stated that, if a student needs extra support or special 
education, she or he shall be given such provision. Note that the focus is 
upon the needs of the students, not a particular handicap: this gives hope 
that the segregating implications frequently associated with special education 
may eventually fade away. 

A school in which these principles are being put into effect may need 
advisory and support services. Section 11 in th^ Act states that a pedagogical 
psychological service shall be available for the students in upper secondary 
education and that socio -pedagogical support shall be given at this stage. 

For some handicapped students. Section 12 is particularly important. It 
states that school buildings, school furniture end the like, shall be mudified 
to the largest possible extent to provide access and necessary facilities for 
the handicapped. Handicapped students are also entitled to school 
transportation if this is a requirement (Section 13). 

A final point of ^importance to be mentioned here is that each County' 
School Authority is responsible for a sufficient and continuous planning of 
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educational provisions in their respective areas. The i.aw especially requires 
them to include the needs of the handicapped in these plans (Section 4). The 
Authorities are therefore now expected to be actively searching for or creating 
suitable educational arrangements or provisions specifically for the 
handicapped* 



Reform Policy - Present Status 

Some figures may illustrate the state of further education for the 
handicapped at the time when the Education Act of 1974 was enforced (1976). 
The State was then running '10 special schools for further education, one for 
the blind, one for the deaf, and ei^t for' the mentally handicapped. The total 
number of enrolments in these schools was about 400. Another 200 or so 
adolescents got further education provisions of some kind in medical or social 
institutions. The same year, the counties also organised some kind of special 
education (in special classes or individually) for about 1 000 more students. 

Three years later, the number of students in the state special schools 
was approximately the same. The number provided for by the county, however, 
had risen to 4 76B. Only 44 of these received separate, individual attention. 
For the rest, the county authorities preferred to make arrangemenla in the 
secondary schools, either in the form of special classes (1 500 students), or 
by straightforward integration with additional support in ordinary classes 
(3 200). The respective figures for these types of provision in 1976 were 838 
and 146. 

These figures indicate the immediate effvsct of the new Law: a consid- 
erable increase in special education provisions at this level — mainly located 
in ordinary schools. However, although the position continues to improve, the 
number of handicapped students who have managed to get places in upper 
secondary schools indicates that, as a group, they are still insufficiently 
provided for. In 1979, the Ministry decided that, in each county, 2 per cent 
of the places at upper secondary level should be reserved for young people with 
special educational needs. It was later announced that additional legislation 
was being considered to ensure an even firmer basis for the rights of the 
handicapped to further education. 

But adequate provision for the handicapped in further education is not 
only a matter of ensuring enough places for them in the system; it is also a 
question of the kind and quality of the treatment and facilities made available 
to them. To the extent that the handicapped can take part in ordinary further 
education, it can be assumed that the full range of educational opportunities 
is open to them. The problem hitherto, however, is that too few of these 
opportunities are being taken up, and this situation cannot be changed by 
compensatory efforts and special education provision alone. Many courses and 
studies m upper secondary education are still a reflection of a selective 
school practice — mainly because the curricula have not been revised in the 
light of the new objectives accepted nationally for education at this level. 
So, new guidelines, for example, for the teaching of students with special 
needs will have to be worked out specifically for many more courses before a 
real expansion nf further educational opportunities for the handicapped takes 
place. Innovations of this kind are, of course, the responsiblity of the 
Ministry, but local initiatives and experience are potentially important 
stimulants in this process and they should be encouraged. 
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. ... .1^® project at the Fors^ksgymnas in Oslo is itself based on local 
initiative. As a case, it is unique; biit exp.*rience there would seem to have 
particular weight in a general discusaion of what types of school reform are 
needed if handicap;3ed young people are to be admitted to upper secondary 
schools on a large enough scale, and be adequately provided for when they get 
there. The project at the FGO indicates that the quality of the school milieu 
is another important: factor in the process of integration and that it should be 
seriously cons'*dered when programs are being reformed. 



Historical Background 

The start of the school was so remarkable that it must be recounted 
here. In 1966, three students of the traditional qymnas in Oslo wrote a 
pamphlet which was sent to all fellow students, upper secondary schools, the 
school authorities and the press. In this pamphlet, the traditional school was. 
violently criticised, notably for being run on too authoritarian a basis, for 
applying teaching methods that were moribund, and for suppressing the 
individual student's potential for personal development. 

The pamphlet then advanced the idea of an alternative kind of school, 
based on equal rights of teschers and students, and on personal, friendly, aid 
confident relations between the two parties. Freedom in the relationship 
between teachers and students was a main principle on which the new school 
should be established. 

Many responded positively to the pamphlet and the suggestion for such a 
school was seriously entertained by many teachers «nd students. A working 
group was then organised and it came up with an implementing program which was 
sent to the Ministry for approval. The proposal was that the school should be 
set up as an" experiment" within the official program of experiments being 
planned at that time to provide a factual basis for reorganising the upper 
secondary school system. The new school, however, was a much more radical 
experiment than any of the others being contemplated, and the Teachers Union in 
particular opposed its acceptance by the authorities. After many applications 
(and several revisions of the program), the Ministry approved the plans for the 
new school; but it had no financial support to offer. The Oslo school 
authority finally saved the project by undertaking to bear the costs of the 
school which, in any case, was intended to be set up in its bailiwick. It was 
able then to start in August 1967 as (what the Ministry called) "a » private' 
school run by public funds". 

There are very few private schools in Norway; its status as such was, 
therefore, a disturbing factor in itself. More disturbing, however, was the 
fact that this status meant that the students of the school had to take the 
final examination in all oral and written subjects at one cf the official 
schools. This, of course, put imoortant restrictions on the freedom of the 
school to make experiments with the curriculum — particularly until the 1974 
Act was enforced. 



3. THE FORSfiKSGYMNAS AS A GOING CONCERN 
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But 8 special privilege was alao given to the school: it got its funds 
ss s block grsnt to be disbursed within the budget in sccordsnce with its om 
priorities snd without any interference from the outside. 



The Oslo school, suthorities got the F60 project off the ground. But 
thereafter it proved very difficult to find suitsble accommodstion for it in 
their ares of jurisdiction. It has been moved around in the inner city area 
and is now housed in an old school building — the third location in its brief 
history. The quslity of the accommodation found for the FGO hss slwsys been 
far below the normal Oslo school stsndsrd. 



The Administrstive Structure 

According to the school rules (which mostly reflect the principles in 
the 1966 pamphlets), the sdministrstive structure of the FGO is as follows: 

The School Lesder (Head Tescher) is elected by, and from, the ^teacKera ^^^i'f 
on s yesrly basis. The ssme leader csn only hold this position for .a^. \ V 
maximum period of 3 yesrs. He/she is in charge of the* day-to«<lay J> 
running of the school on lines laid down by the School Council .and . the v' 
General Assembly. * ^ f, ' 

The School Council is, in effect, the executive body. It consists of ;.v^ 
4 students, 5 teachers, the School Lesder, 1 representative of the 
parents and 1 from the Oslo school authority. Esch group elects its own 
representatives every hslf yesr (only one of the students can be re- 
elected, and no student can be re-elected more than once). 

The Genersl Assembly is the school's supreme suthority. All members of J 
the school are members of it. An elected committee is responsible for \Vvr 
arranging its meeti'igs, prepsring the sgends and writing up tiie back- 
ground material for the issues to be discussed. ^ { 

The School Council and the Genersl Assembly are^ therefore, the two most 
important administrstive bodies st the FGO. In addition, seversl groups 
are appointed by the General Assembly to dischsrge particulsr .tasks. The X'-} 
Admissions Conimittee reviews spplicstions and advises the Council on ' 
student entry. There is an Information Committee , a Budget Committee 
and a FGO - Editorial Committee . The Educstiaisl Committee is especially 
concerned with improvements in teaching methods snd the development of 
new courses of study (subjects snd activities) to be included in the 
program offered by the school. There is slso a Working Conditions 
Committee and s Kitchen Committee . 

Thio outline should serve to illustrste how the principle of school % 
democracy has been applied st the FGO. How this hss worked out is described in 
a previous report (made in English for UNESCO) in the following words. 

FGO must be chsracterized ss hsving s low degree of structuring, as 
relatively few decisions sre made in terms of regulstions and 
instructions. This fsct implies that problems snd tasks must be tsckled 
successively ss they emerge without much help from prescribed routines* 
Neither solutions nor problem-solving procedures are fixed in advsnce to 
the same extent as is the esse in a trsditionsl school. The structure 
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just grants all the members equal rights in the decisionMnaking 
processes. The individual member's real engagement in the processes 
depends on how he perceives the connections between the case in question 
and the goals he values most. The participation in discussions and 
decision^making processes is therefore somewhat variable. Some matters 
attract the interest of most pupils and teachers , but others are decided 
upon by only a few members who out of interest or a feeling of 
responsibility deem it important to solve the problem or settle the 
matter (0ygarden & Svartdal 1979, p. 32-33). 



Methodology 

As already mentioned, the FGO getn its funds as a block grant — the 
same amount of money as other upper secondary schools of the same type and 
size. The school is free to use the budget according to its own priorities, 
and it has adopted a policy of offering fewer lessons in every subject so as to 
have more classes and groups with, in consequence, relatively fewer students in 
each. The student-teacher ratio is approximately 11:1 (the Norwegian average 
is 13s1). 

All classes have their own classroom, and the students are responsible 
for cleaning them. They do this without pay to save money for educational 
purposes. The classrooms are relatively small, and the atudents are mostly 
seated round ore big table. There is no special desk for the teacher. Claas 
meetings are held weekly to discuss problems that concern the class as a whole 
or individual members. They may also discuss and plan their own learning 
program, within, of course, the framework of school curriculum. 

The students and teachers are expected to work in accordance with the 
established timetable, and to attend all their classes thct is, unless 
something else has been explicitly agreed upon. It is thus fully possible for 
students to work individually and to make special agreements as to the amount 
of written work to be handed in, its frequency and class attendance* 
Individual agreements, once made, are considered binding. "Freedom under 
responsibility" is the principle practised here. It is to be noticed that 
"responsibility" is considered to include respect for the joint working efforts 
of the class/group and for the social attributes of the school as a whole *>- in 
other words, the students must learn to balance individual interests against 
the interests of the whole community. 

The working atmosphere of the two terms of the school year is somewhat 
different for each. As already mentioned, the students are still required to 
take their final examinations at one of the official schools (so they cannot, 
for example, rely on average marks in any subject). This arrangement has 
proved to have a restricting effect on activities in the second term. Thus, 
the school feels freer to function in accordance wJth its own stated principles 
during the first autumn term. Towards the end of the second term, 
specialisation, individual studies and the like take up more of the students* 
time and the teachers naturally tend to follow the same pattern. 

Like most of the old gymnas in Oslo, FGO did not become a fully 
comprehensive upper secondary school as a consequence of the 1974 Education 
Act, offering both academic and vocational streams of study; instead it is 
still mainly oriented towards general and academic studies and qualifying 



students for post •secondary education. According to ^ygarden & Svartdal 
(1979), only 21 per cent of the students at the FGO between 1967 and 1973 
either did not take the final examination (**examen artium") at the end of their 
stay, or did not complete it later. This gives about the same ratio as for 
students of traditional schools of the same type. 0ygarden & Svartdal checked 
the marks obtained by the FGO students at the final examination in 1978 and 
found almost the same averages and deviations as for other schools. 



Students, Staff and Resources 

Most of the gymnas in Oslo can be regarded as local schools. The FGO is 
not. It gets its students from all over the town — some even from neighbour- 
ing communes. But, in spite of their highly varied provenance, the students do 
not differ so much in family background — at any rate, this was the case in 
the early years (Hem, 1971). Many of the students at that time had parents who 
were artists, politicians, university professors and the like, so one could say 
that, as a group, they represented the more radical cultural 61ite of the 
Norwegian capital. ^ 

More recently, it appears that, compared to other schools in Oslo, 
students with parents in professions are over-represented, while business 
backgrounds are definitely under-represented. Students with working class 
backgrounds are also under-represented (Hauge, 1972; ^ygarden & Svartdal, 
1971). 

The school admission committee is instructed to aim at a normal 
selection when evaluating applicants. Academic status, social attitudes, sex, 
social and geographical background are all considered relevant factors in 
arriving at a "normal group of students". Whether a result of this procedure 
or not, the students of the FGO all seom to be a little different from each 
other. The itiipression one gets on visiting the school is that tf^e students as 
a group are less homogeneous (less "standardised'*) than in other schools at the 
same level and of the same type. ^ T 

The normal age range of students in upper secondary education is 16 (17) 
to 19 (20). The majority of the students at the FGO is between this age range, 
but it is worth noticing that there have always been some older ones. . . 

The number of students has varied over the years, but is now 170 as a 
yearly average (handicapped students included). The total number of teachers 
is 20 (1980/81). Their formal qualifications are the same as for teachers in 
other upper secondary schools; they are, therefore, university graduates. 

Teachers receive a salary iq accordance with qualifications and 
seniority as in other schools, with a supplement of N. kr. 2 000 per year for 
evening duty and special meetings after school hours. The School Leader is not 
paid extra. The professional staff consists only of normal teachers. The 
position with regard to special teachers is explained in Chapter V. 

The FGO ic financed by the County of Oslo and the State in accordance 
with regulations that apply to all schools at this level, which means it can 
generally provide 39 hours of teaching per week for each class. With two 
classes on each of the three grades the school has at its disposal a total 
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number of 23A hours of teaching per week. In addition to this it is allowed a 
further 36 hours per week as support specifically for the handicapped students. 



Premises 

As already remarked, the FGO has always been accommodated in old school 
buildings. In 1976, it had to move from one of these neor the centre of the 
city to another one further east. This building showi: its age, but it is not 
in decay. The size of the rooms and their number are, on the whole, good. 
There is no lift, and nothing has been done with the structure to provide 
access and necessary facilities for the physically handicapped. When inte- 
gration started, however, one room was allocated for individual teaching and 
another made into a kitchen. 

There is, though, one good thing about old school buildings: they offer 
more scope for the students to furnish, paint and decorate their classrooms. 
At the FGO, most of the interior d^cor reflects the taste and interests cf the 
students. 



Is the FGO a Good School for Integratio n? 

Any ordinary school that has taken on the responsibility for educating 
handicapped pupils could, of course, be selected as a case for studying 
integration. The school studied here was not, however, selected as Just one of 
these "ordinary" cases; it was chosen because it was considered to possess 
some particular qualities of importance in the process of integration at the 
upper secondary level. Some indication of these will already be apparent frcm 
the description we have given of the FGO; it remains, though, to bring them 
together in summary so that it may be seen at a glancs, as it were, what really 
does make a school good for integration of the handic&pped adolescent. 

As a start, then: the FGO's oasic ideology imparts a certain wholeness 
to the school that gives character to the various interactional processes 
taking place there. One may say that the school ie set up on a programmatic 
basis, but the proQvam includes and interrelates two streams of activity, one 
of which may be identified as pedagogical, the other as social. The program 
has an open character, whi'^h includes openness for change. 

Many schiols msy, to some extent y be described Rimilariy. But in the 
various ways we have outlined, the r GO has departed from other schools in its 
anproach to organising a school, and in organising the teaching and learning 
taking place within it. Fhis alone '^^ould make it seem more deserving than most 
of the description "good ^or integration". 

When the FGO was studied by 0ygardcn A Svartdc:! ^or liNESCO, it was in 
the context of lifelong e jcation, and the authors considnred it as having the 
potential to make a valuabxe contribution to practical undei standing of what ia 
meant by this term (1979, p. 8). The reasons they gave for ^-his opinion 
represents a summary of important criteria from a somewhat diffr'^ent viewpoint 
which is worth quoting to complete the picture so f&r given of the .'GO. 

Emphasis at the Fors^ksgymnaset, Oslo (FCO), is on fostering the self- 
growth of pupUs, so that they become aware of their responsibility for their 



own growth as well as better aware of their own capacities , and interested in 
and aware of new areas and forms of personal developi«ent*.. 



Fostering of self-growth requires development of lesmers* own compe- 
tencies for plsnning, executing and evaluating learning both as individuals and 
slso in groups. Activities at the FGO which have been adopted for this purpose 
include pcrticipation in joint planning, learning In groups, learning from 
other learners (interlearning), cooperative evaluation, and similar activities, 
as well ss individualization of learning by adapting it to individual levels of 
ability, individual tempi, and different patterns of interest. Adninistrative 
procedures have been modified in order to achieve greater democratization... 

At the FGO, there have been changes in the idea who is a learner and 
what constitutes valuable learning, who is a teacher and what conatitutes 
teaching (1979, p. 7-8). 

The perspective of the present study is integration, not lifelong 
education, and admittedly these idess are somewhat loosely connected. Still, 
the school selected is the ssme for each enquiry. In fact, it is poaaible to 
make several "interpretations" of the FGO (as of other schools and 
institutions) and this has indeed been done. But focusing on one 
inter pretst ion does not imply dissgreement with others. The 0ygarden & 
Svsrtdal study and our own concentrate each on one particular aspect. It is 
not the purpose of either to exhaustively analyse the FGO in its entirety. 



4. STARTING INTEGRATION 



The Initistive 

The provision for the hsndicapped st the FGO came about as a result of 
the sctivities of s psrents* sssocistion in Oslo cslled "School Group 10". 
There are nine school districts in Oslo. Within esch, the parents* 
representstives on the locsl (compulsory) school councils sre co-ordinated in 
groups for the purpose of discussion. The special schools also hsve their 
school councils, snd the psrentB* representativea on these meet for coordinsted 
discussions in s group of their own — hence "School Group 10". 

School Group 10 hss, however, become more like a parents* associstion 
than the other school groups. Fol instsnce, psrents of handicsppeU pupils have 
joined it ss individusls (ss distinct from representatives). Up to the 
present, the group hss hsd between 400 and 500 regiatered members, of whom some 
hsve hsd their children in specisl schools and aome in ordinary schools. 

The main purpose of the group hss been to work for the right to sll 
kinds of educstion for hsndicspped pupils, snd for the right of the pupils or 
therr psrents to decide for themselves whst kind of education should be 
provided, snd in whst form. Its meetings sre prlncipslly used to spread 
information snd provide counselling snd support to psrents and pupils who have 
hsd difficulties in spprosching locsl schools snd/or authorities. But all 
relevsnt issues of importsnce to the hsndicapped may be diacuaaed. The work of 
the group is mainly conducted on s voluntary basis by the psrents, psrticularly 
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those who are inembers of the working conimittee* The Oslo school authority pays 
its running expenses* 

An important issue under discussion in School Group 10 has been 
possibilities of further education for handicapped pupils* After conipulaory 
education, there has been a general lack of opportunities for them in the Oslo 
area, no less than in other parts of the country* When the Education Act was 
enforced in 1976, the Group intensified its pressure in this particular 
direction* 

The FGO became involved in these activities largely by chance* In May 
1977, a parent from the Group*s working committee happened jto attend a meeting 
there which had been arranged to discuss school reforms, educational ideas and 
practices in general* It did not take in the handicapped or special education 
problems at all, altnough the school presented itself, as usual, as a place 
particularly prepared to meet new ideas and demands in education* When the 
parent from School Group 10 made .her contribution to the discussions, she 
"happened" to say that the FGO seemed to be a good school, **but you don*t 
integrate handicapped pupils**! The FGO people present^al the meeting took this 
as a challenge and after some informal talks, a working group, consisting of 
4 teachers and 3 students from the FQO, 4 parents from School Group 10 and 1 
handicapped student, was established* Two teachers and two parents became the 
active **core** of the group during the period of intensive planning* 



Organising a Provision for the Handicapped at the FGO 

The working group made an outline of the provision they had in mind and 
then contacted the Oslo school authority who agreed to give its support* The 
idea was to set up f *^eral-practical study course** for 8 to 10 students from 
the beginning of the school year 1977/78* An information meeting for inter- 
ested parents and pupils was then arranged at the FGO, but although many 
attended, no one applied for the course* ^ ^<<r 

... , ' i- i 

Obviously, many of the parents with handicapped children became somewhat 
alarmed by what they saw and heard on this, their first visit to the Ft^, For 
instance, they noticed and did not like the mess and dlaorder in many of the 
classrooms. They also observed that many of the students were smoking in 
school, that the social atmosphere was very free and that the students were 
very outspoken. Many also reacted to the fact that^ at the meeting, the 
teachers preferred to address the handicapped young people themselves (not 
their parents) when discussing matters of school and education* Many may also 
have reacted against the untraditional character of the planned provision for 
the handicapped at the FGO, which was here presented to them for the« first 
time. 

The upshot of all this was a decision to postpone the start of the 
provision until the following school year. It then became possible to announce 
the course in the interim in accordance with standard procedure, as part of the 
ordinary information service for compulsory school leavers* In response to 
this, many school counsellors applied to the FGO for more information and many 
followed this up by visiting the school* Parents from School Group 10 helped 
the teachers in taking care of visitors who came to ask about the ''general 
practical study course**. 
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The school received oleven applications for the year 1978/79 and seven 
students actually started in the autumn. Two of the applicants were children 
of active members of School Group 10, the others had responded to the general 
information that had been given out. The students represented various types of 
handicap, including cerebral palsy, mental retardation, and fiocial and 
emotional problems. All had been registered as handicapped during compulsory 
schooling, either as pupils of special schools or as recipients of special 
education in ordinary schools. All were boys. From the beginning of the same 
school year, a special teacher was engaged. 



An Outline of the New Program 

In planning the new program, the basic idea was to offer handicapped 
young people an opportunity for further general acsdemic education. During the 
60s and 703, it became increasingly frequent for normal young Norwegians to 
contin*je their general academic education (in upper secondary schools) for one 
to three years beyond compulsory school. To the extent that further educa- 
tional opportunities existed for the handicapped, the provisions they offered 
were mainly vocational. This meant that, for them, decisions as to a specific 
vocational orientation had to be made at ar. earlier stage than was< necessary 
for most other young people. The working group, howe^ver, considered that a 
prolonged period of general education was likely to be more important to the 
handicapped than to these other young people. They needed rnore time and more 
help before they could become mature enough to make decisions about their 
future occupation or the appropriate vocational training that should precede 
it. 

The working group recognised two aspects of education: one they termed 
"instrumental" in the sense that it represents a means for getting a job and 
earning a living; the other was its ability to enhance the very worthwhileness 
of living — here and now, or in a future perspective, it is education that 
will show that there really is "sa-nething to live for". At the time, there was 
a tendency to overemphasize the value of the first of these — the instrumental 
— 80 far as the handicapped were concerned. The working group reversed this 
and designed a program that would emphasize education as a value in itself that 
would prepare the handicapped adolescent for living a meaningful life. The 
longer it continued the greater the benefit in this respect would be. 

The broad aim of the program was societal integration: full partici-* 
pation of the handicapped in life and work. The working group believed that 
this goal could only be obtained if good opportunities for social and educa- 
tional integration were provided during the school years. It was therefore 
decided to construct the program on the basis of individual integration in 
ordinary classes. 

For administrative reasons, the program was, nevertheless, arranged as a 
separate course called, as we have said already, "the general practical study 
course". The word "practical" was a way of communicating two things: the fact 
that the academic-abstract demands on the students would be reduced or at least 
somewhat differently considered than was normal at the school; secondly, that 
the members of this course were expected to work more on the various optional 
subjects offered at the FGO than th'> other students normally did. 
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By operating the program as a separate course, it became easier for the 
FCO to get more financial support from the school authority. Administratively, 
the group could be regarded as a special class in an upper secondary school, so 
the number of lessons such classes are normally granted would be automatically 
authorised* Through whichever channel the support came, the school was free to 
decide, within the official economic frame, how the teaching was to be 
organised. 

Giving the course a somewhat unusual kind of name was intended to 
communicate to the other students that their handicapped colleagues were 
following a different prografi in terms of aims, content end methods. 

The content of the **general practical study course" was not spelt out in 
detail at the beginning ^ nor, indeed, has it aver become a program fixed once 
and for all* The working group visited many special schools for further 
education and others that offered provisions for the ftandicapped; on the 
whole, though, they found the programs to be too vocationally-oriented, and 
often very narrowly-defined. They were of little use, therefore, as models for 
the sort of program they had in mind. 

In the end, it was decided to use the regular programs and various 
classes at the FGO as a basis for providing for the handicapped students also* 
These programs were to be followed and used to the extent that they have some 
important learning potential for the handicapped. If necessary, the programs 
should be modified, cither by changing the content, by applying extra teaching 
facilities/material, or by the presence of an extra teacher (co-t<3aching). 

If the lessons of a particular class were considersd unfit for the 
handicapped, programs of other groups during these lessons might be considered 
as a possible alternative, or as an "extra" opportunity for these students. In 
addition, individual lessons or special group lessons might be arranged and 
provided as alternatives to the "extras'" already mentioned. 



Comments on the Program 

What those responsible for realising the program initially aimed for can 
best be described as "an open-ended process of curriculum development". As a 
start for this, they designated an overall objective and offered "a set of 
strategies for organising students* learning". Following Stenhouse (1975), 
these were fourfold, providing a basis: 

i) For selection of content; 

ii) For development of a teaching strategy; 

iii) For making decisions about sequence, and 

iv) "On which to diagnose the strengths and weaknesses of individual 
students and differentiate the general principles 1, 2 and 3 above, 
to meet individual needs". 

Using this frame of reference, let us now look more specifically at the 
strategies inherent in the plan for integration of handicapped at the FGO. 
Particularly in terms of content, but also in terms of sequence, all courses 
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and activities available were seen as representing a broad frame of 
possibilities from which the students might choose freely^ and in accordance 
with their own interests and capabilities* In terms- of strategies for * 
teaching , planning for the handicapped studehts should start from the ordinary 
class/ school programs. The major role of the teachers under this condition 
would be to function as counsellurs and to support the students in following up 
their choices as a function within their ordinary teaching programs. 

Mhen necessary , the ordinary class/school programs should be changed in 
terms of content ancVor sequence to meet the needs for alternatives for 
individual handicapped students. Under this conditioh^ the teachers* role as 
decision makers and program developers becomes more apparent. 

It would have been interesting to have studied the process of imple* 
mentation of the program from the beginning, particularly in relation to the 
principles of procedure laid down originally. This^ however, would be to go 
well beyond the scope of the present report and we must confine ourselves to a 
review of the integration program as it now is. This will be in two parts. The 
first focuses on the educational aspects of the implementation. The second 
considers the social integration of the handicapped students at the school. 



5. EDUCATIONAL INTEGRATION 



Responsibilities of the special teachers 

As at 1981, two teachers were especially responsible for the handicapped 
students* Their academic backgrounds differ. One has a lower level university 
degree with qualifications in English, Norwegian, and Physical Training. He 
also took a one year course in special education. The other has a higher level 
university degree with qualifications in sociopedagogy and a major in French* 
The former was engaged from the beginning of the year when integration started 
(1978/79). He then had 5 years of previous experience from a special school 
for mentally retarded pupils (compulsory stage). The other teacher came to the 
school in 1980. She had no previous experience of teaching the hmklicapped. 

These two teadiers (we shall call them both "special" in spite of their 
different backgrounds) teach classes and groups at the FGO on an ordinary basis 
(respectively, French and Norwegian plus Physical Training as an optional 
subject). It is regarded as very important that, although "special" 
teachers, they should also have some contact with the ordinary students and, 
besides doing team-teaching, should take part in the regular study programs. We 
should mention ^n passing that a third teacher joined the special staff at the 
end of 1981. 

The special teachers are responsible for the admission of handicapped 
students to the school. In dealing with these, they may get in contact with 
the counsellors based at the local compulsory schools, the social service or 
the pedi ^ogical-psychological services in Oslo. In fact, the initiative is 
most often with the latter who frequently apply to the FGO on behalf of 
individual handicapped students. Apart from this, though, there is little 
contact between the FGO and these services. The special teachers are not 
particularly interested in obtaining information from them as, for instance^ to 
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the academic background or social situation of applicants; nor are they %, 
consulted during the planning of[ programs for the handicapped students or, 
indeed y participate in any other way* 

Gn the other hand, si ^ students keep in contact with the social 
service y particularly if they or their families are in need of social support* i'\ 
In such cases, the special teachers also become involved* The special teachers '}^, 
also call on the social services for help when it is necessary to find Kork^ '-y^ 
accommodation and the like for students at the end of schooling* 

The general lack of contact between the FGO and the pedagogical^* v * 
psychological service in Oslo reflects the fact that the service jLs still yci 
primarily involved in assisting the compulsory schools and the pupils at that 
stage of education Too little time and resources are left, for it^to take on .- '^^ 
the upper secondary schools as well* The situation is the san^e^for the special 
schools in the area; they are generally concerned with education at the Xj^* 
compulsory level and have little expertise (cr time) left for consultation with , 
upper secondary school teachers* It is to be mentioned that there are still 
few places for the handicapped in upper secondary schools* The process of 
change here will probably be very slow until these schools are guaranteed 
support from the social and the pedagogical-psychological services* "i'S, 

To be fair, however, these services may, for all we know, have more 
contact with other upper secondary schools in Oslo than they have with the FGO* "f^ 
The school itself and the program for the handicapped in operation there are so 
unusual that the traditional working practices may have little to offer to the 
teachers in charge of the provision* 

Another major responsibility of the special teachers is to organise the : ^ 
weekly timetables for the handicapped students* They also function as co- T'^ 
teachers I and provide additional teaching materials, to adapt regular lessons 
to the needs of the handicapped students* Lessons provided solely for the - 
handicapped students — individually or in small groups «^ are mostly being ; 
taught by the special teachers, but ti.e other teachers are also contributing to 
this part of the program as we shall explain later*' - 

As a consequence of these responsibilities, the special teachers will . 
obviously have more contact than the rest of the staff with all of the 
handicapped students. A few of them, however, are fully provided for in .r-^, 
ordinary classrooms (possibly with some support from the special teachers, buL 
without any additional teaching individually or in special groups)* For these . 
students I the class teachers together with the other students take the full >^ 
responsibility I thus conforming with the school's conception of integration in [< 
practice. ' 

The f9ct that the special teachers have the main responsibility for 
handicapped students does not mean that the others are not concerned with them . 
— indeed) some of the ordinary teachers took an active part in planning the Ts}- 
provision. Our observation was that the whole teaching staff was positive to . 
the idea of having handicapped students integrated in the school and in the f^^^ 
classes. Thus, the special teachers have the full support of their colleagues y 
and are regarded as regular members of the staff* All ordinary teachers give ; 
lessons in classes where handicapped students are integrated, and seven of them I 
participate as support teachers for the handicapped with a varying number of 
lessons per week (two to six in the year 1980/81). '^V: 
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Teachers at the FGO cooperate freely with each other and to an extent 
well beyond what is usually required because of the way integration is carried 
out. Time available for such cooperation between ordinary and special teachers 
for planning and evaluation is limited, but it is regarded as essential if the 
integrated provision is to remain successful. It is, of course, easier for 
teachers to cooperate if they can work within a coir/}v:n range of subjects. The 
special teachers, however, have to work as support to the handicapped in many 
more subjects than those in which either of them are formally qualified; the 
cooperation of reguu.«.r teachers who are so qualified is therefore essential to 
them. 

A point of discussion between the two teacher groups has been the extent 
to which the ordinary teachers should get information about th-^ handicapped 
— particularly about their earlier school records and the nature of their 
problems. Because the special teachers are responsible for the admission of 
the handicapped and generally have more contact with them, the other teachers 
felt that they were bound to have full information on these points and they 
ought to share it with all their colleagues. 

The fact is, though, that the special teachers pay little attention to 
the history of their students or the deeper nature of their disabilities which, 
in their view, are largely irrelevant to their theory and practice cf teaching. 
The students must be encouraged to present themselves as individuals to 
teachers and others; to speak for themselves about their needs and problems. 
The conviction of the special teachers on this point is that teachers should 
not "find out" about handicapped students by way of laid-down procedures, but 
should get to know thsm, asking and listening to the answers, in the process of 
natural intercourse within the school. 

One of the main aims of the provision for handicapped students at the 
FGO is to make them capable of taking responsibility for themselves. This can 
only be achieved if they are given the opportunity to speak for themselves, to 
find out what they would like to do, to seek advice but to make their own 
decisions. They must be allowed to make a try, eventually, maybe to fail, 
hopefully to learn to seek advice. 



The Handicapped Students 

In 1980/81, there were 170 students enrolled at the FGO, of whom ten 
were "general practioners" — that is, members of the general practical study 
course. These ten students represented three years* intake: 

1978/79 = 7 1979/80 = 2 1980/81 = 1 

One of those who had started at the school in 1978/79 left in the spring 
of the second year. His parents decided to take him away and he got a job* 

Of the i980/81 students, seven were boys and three were girls. Their 
ages ranged betK-^en 28 and 16, so the group v^as on the average much older than 
the ordinary stuoents in the corresponding grades. Two in particular of the 
eight students w»-io came tu the school the first year contributed to the high 
average age level of their group. They were well over 20 when they started. 
The average age of all handicapped students at enrolment was 19. 
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In terms of problems or "special needs", all the handicapped students 
can be characterised as having learning difficulties, moderate to aevere, 
depending on whether they are compared with the standards ^ployed by 
compulsory schools, or those normally in use in academically-oriented upper 
secondary schools. As we have said, all the FGO intake had been pupils of 
special schools or had received special education in ordinary schools at the 
compulsory stage. None have been identified in terms of handicap type, but 
obviously several different categories are represented. 

The students who had started in 1978/79 were, by 1980/81, in grade 3. 
All had followed the grade classes wher.-* they had started, except for one girl 
who came later in the first year and who made a second start the following 
school year at her own wish. The 3rd grade is the final year of full upper 
secondary education. 

Specifically for the handicapped provision nnd administering the general 
practical study course, the school receives an additional number of 36 teaching 
hours per week (1980/81). This represents the frame within which all addi- 
tional teaching beyond regular class teaching (one teacher only) must be 
planned and can be provided. An equivalent of one quarter of a teacher's post 
(about five hours of instruction per week) can be used for administrative 
purposes. The rest is for teaching. 

The extra lessons available are deployed on a flexible basis, both 
within the week and throughout the year. For instance, fewer are given during 
the autumn term to allow for a fuller program for the handicapped at the end of 
the year, when specialised/individualised work for the final examinations tend 
to replace much of the regular class. Host of the additional teaching hours go 
to the special teachers. In addition to administrative work, they use these 
extras for support teaching in or outside regular classes. A few hours are 
distributed among the seven ordinary teachers for the support teaching they 
give to the handicapped. 

A further sum of money (comparable to approximately 150 teac*iing hours 
per year) is allocated to the school for the special teachers to develop 
appropriate teaching materials. This grant can be regarded as a (relatively 
small) compensation for the extra work the special teachers have inevitably to 
do, and as an encouragement for them to work systematically on curriculum 
development problems in this field. The money came first from the Oslo county 
authorities and later from the Ministry's Council for Upper Secondary 
education. The Council has a particular responsibility for curriculum 
development at this level of education, and its policy ii.cludes the stimulation 
o^ local projects. We shall describe some of the teaching materials developed 
at the FGO presently. 



Organising teaching 

The regular class curriculum provides the basis for the learning 
opportunities offered also to the handicapped students at the FGO. For each of 
them the weekly timetable of his/her class is examined to decide which parts of 
the program are appropriate to individual needs and interests, which need to be 
modified (and how), and which must be replaced (and how). 



To illustrate trid Ofa^rUsational tirrangementd for integration at the 
rCD, it will be enough here £o outline the timetables for two clas&ea and show 
the modifications madd for the tJf-students (the "gerietal-practitioners"). The 
timetable of a 1st grede tflgas i& reproduced as table I* This shows how the 
day is orgahised in pefiode with a break for lunch ahd meetings at 12 p.ra. The 
motning periods are generally **heevier** (equal tb tWo norital lessons ) and 
longer than those in the afterhddn» All mornings hpve two periode of different 
studies I the afternoohe my have U2 periods, dependihg on the length of time 
allocated for meetings ih the Middle of the day. 

Table I shows aleo the Vfirious subjects studied by the first gradersi 
the coJ^e subjects (mathefrtatl6e» Norwegian^ English, etc.), the time allowed for 
them and for optional studiee end for project work, and to What extent the 
GP**student ie following the fierwel class program* It is particularly to be 
noted that there are only 4 pei'lodS (dUt of a total of 17} during the whole 
week in which the timetable df the Gt'-^Student deviates in terms of main content 
from thet of the others • She i§ hot etl*'>ing any secopd foreign language 
(a ^t^lahguage"), and she hde fewef leesohs ih ecience. In^ these periods she 
obteine special/additional iheifuetioh in mdthematics' (Monday), Nbrwegian 
(Wednesday morning), arts &hd dfflfte (Wednesdiy Sfternoon), English (Thursdsy) 
and mathemeties (Friday). When the eeHteht of her studies is different from 
that of the rest of the cl&d&, She is WithdtaWh and provided for individually. 
Ih two sueh periods she Wdtke individually with a special teacher, in the 
remaininy two she works on her dwh dh essighihents specially prepared for her. 

When present in the class this student studies the same subjects as her 
classmetes, and for mns^ of the time a iu^port teacher will also be present 
co-teachihg. Support in the blass is ^iven by an extra "ordinary" teacher 
coming in^ — actually all support teeching g^ven in the claas is shared 
between two different "ordinary" teaehers {see Table 1, teachers B and F). The 
special teachers are only in contact With the class when support is needed in 
the ptojett work (then an ordinary and e §pecial teacher can be called in), and 
during the optional studies for the groUp which has arts and crafts on Monday 
mornings* This is when the class (including the GP«-student) is divided into 
groups * 

For three periods each week (Monday afternoon, Tuesday and Wednesday 
mornings) only orie teacher is respohsible for the class. In one of thesi^ 
support is, however, indirectly provided, as the program for the GP-student 
during this period has already been partly prepared by the support teacher 
during the other period allocated td the same subject earlier in the week 
(Norwegiah on Wednesday and Thursday mornings). For this GP-student a lot of 
extra support is made available during the week; in fact she probably gets 
more than any of the others. This is not remarkable, though, for the school 
has a definite policy not to shate extra resources equally among the 
handicapped students, but to make the best possible program for each one of 
them — within of course, the resource limits prevailing. ^ 

As a matter of fact it is not at all easy to account exactly for the 
extent of resources devoted specifically to any one GP^-student. There are 
several reasons for this. First, the FGO has a way of organising teaching in 
daily and W8ef<ly programs that is not readily adaptable to the normal formula 
for expressing resources allocated in terms of teaching programs. 
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TABie I 



TIMETABLE OF A 1ST GRADE CLASS • FGO 





Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


9,00 


Mathematics 
T: A / T: B 


English 
TTTTT: F 


Norwegian 
t: E 


, Norwegian 
T: e / T: F 


Mathematics 
T: A / T: B 


10.30 


Optional Subj. 


Geography 


(9 Science 


Project 


BScience 




(At^r a. crafts) 

T: C / ST 


T» A 


Tn^ — 

(Norweg.) / (ST) 


uiii*. leacners 


If (T: B) 


12.00 




Class 
n:ee tings 


General 
assembly 
meetings 


Teach. 's + Stud. *s 
representatives 
meetinga 


The School Council 
meetings 


13.00 


fxl C-IanoLUiaeB 

(diff .tsach. /gnmps ) 
(»wths)/ST 






Diff. teach./groups 
Prep.-folKup/ST 


Optional subjects' 
no teachers'- 
independent studies 




Project 

Diff. Teachers 
/ T: B + ST 




la.oo 


Science 


C-langunges 

Diff. teach. /groups 

(srts & C.)/(ST) 


Hathematics 
t: A / T: 6 






T: D 






15.00 













T = teachers. A, B, C, etc, = subject teachers. ST = special teachers. 

O riods/lessons when the GP-stuuu.it is withdrawn/subj. on class timetable changed. 
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Second, because the school in any case would have used some extra 
teaching resources to support ordinary students who also needed help. For 
instance, when the support teacher is in the mathematics class, he will assist 
tne GP-student and two others at the same time. In English and ^^o^wegian, 
similarly, there are ordinary students who need support. Optional subjects and 
project work are parts of the weekly programs that inevitably need extra 
teachers. Here it is mainly a question of organisation to find a constructive 
way of sharing available resources to the best interest of all students, 
whether handicapped or not. 

A third reason is that the handicapped students — like all the 
others ^ are expected and specifically trained to work on their own. At the 
times when the GP-student is being given support, vrhether in class, in small 
groups or in individual lessons, arrangements are made for her to have a 
further (longer) session on her own. So, after the first period with support 
in mathematics on Friday, for instance, she will withdraw to the library and 
carry on with the same subject by herself. On the timetable the teacher •a 
^"iu fu J^^^^ lesson appear in brackets. This indicates that he was not 
with the student during the second period, but was responsible for making the 
follow-up arrangements. 

For the GP-student in this class two individual lessons with one of the 
special teachers are arranged every week. One it. for the preparation/discus- 
sion and follow-up on the program in general (Thursday afternoon). The other 
: IS used for special instruction in mathematics on the data machine. 

Having described the organisation of integration in a 1st grade class in 
nominal detail, we need look only briefly at the timetable of a 3rd grade class 
and the modifications made for the two GP-etudents who belong to it. This *8 
presented in Table II and our comments on it will be few. 

This class specialises in natural science, and the two GP-students 
follow the greater part of the program. Support teaching is mainly provided' by 
way of co-teaching. The students withdraw from the class for small group 
instruction when their studies differ in terms of content from that of fhe rest 
of the class occasionally, too, when the subjects are the same, which 
illustrates that, by this stage, the GP-students and the others have become 
wider apart in terms of skills and interest. 

Another thing worth noticing is that the two last days of the week 
working life experiences are organised for one of the GPa. This is an option 
that ought to be open to all students, so it should not be regardf=:d as a 
special education arrangement (for instance, it has long been available within 
vocational education). 

On th3 days when one of the GP-students is working with the class, some 
individual instruction is provided for the other (e.g. one period Thursday 
afternoon). On Friday mornings (history) when no special teacher will be 
available, he will either go to the library and work on something prepared for 
him, or stay m claos and be taught with the others. For the remaining periods 
he follows the class program, with or without some support provided by co- 
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TABLE II 



9.00 



10.30 



12.00 



13.00 



14.00 



15.00 





TIMETABLE OF A 3R0 GRADE CLASS - FGO 

One student is at work 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


History 
T: A / ST 


[S] C-languages 

Diff. teach. /groups 
/T: E 


Independent 
studies 


Mathematics 
T: F / T: G 


^History 
T: A / ST 


Norweqian 


[S] Mathematics 


RPioloqy/Math. 


Project 


Bioloqy 

T: D / T: C 


T: B / T: C 


*~ T: F / T: G 


T: D+F / T: H 


Diff. Teachers 




Class 
meetings 


General 
Assembly 
meetings 


IcaCn. S + oCUd. S 

representatives 
meetings 


The School Council 
meetings 


Biology 


(Ml C-lanquaqes 


Optional subjects 

independent studies 
(Photo) 


t: b/li C 


^ Norwegian 
T: B / T: C 


bi f f . teach . /groups 
/T: E 




Mathematics 


Mathematics 
(no teacher for 
the class) 

/(T:G) 


(no teacher for 
the class) 
/ ST 





T = teachers. A, B, C, etc. = subject teachers. ST = special teachers. 
(S a = Periods + lessons when the GP-students are (sometimes) withdrawn/subj. on class timetable is changed. 

er|c 



In summary, then, the different forms of organised teaching for the 
handicapped students in fhe FGO are these -r- in the sequence in which they ere 
eonsldored when individual programs are being arranged: 

Class teaching without any aupport; 

— • Class teaching with an additional teacher as support; 

— Teaching in small groupa, jointly organised for GP-students and other 
students ; 

Teaching in small groups particularly organised for the GP^students; 

Individual inatruction. 

The special teachers, as well aa being responsible for making the 
necessary arrangements, have a duty also to keep the handicapped students as 
high up in the ^'educational ladder" aa possible. 



Integrated teaching 

When handicapped and non^handicapped atudents are taught separately, the 
Reaching in the first case iq referred to as special teaching; the other is 
^prdinary teaching . The distinction made reflects the idea that the teaching in 
the two caaea is different in content, form and relationships* ^ 

A third condition may be distinguished when handicapped and non- 
handicapped students are taught together. .Wa refer to this aa integrated 
teacning . Within the context of the ordinary school, integrated teaching can 
be undertaken by one or two teachera, with or without the presence of a 
support teacher. It can take place in ordinary classes or in sinaller groups, 
provided both handicapped and non^handicspped sf.udenta are represented* In the 
XiBl of the various forms of organised teaching just presented, the first three 
represent integrated teaching as here defined* So all GPs are involved in one 
kind of it or another. 

When integrated teaching is conducted without a support teacher, the 
class teacher is responsible for all of the students • A class of students 
always represents a wide range of abilities and interests, so class teaching is 
normally expected to be correspondingly differentiated. This same expectation 
applies no less to integrated teaching; but here the class teacher has to 
stretch her skills, for the differentiation is much greater. 

Successful integrated teaching in the classroom depends on several 
factors. One, for example, is the size of the class and the extent to which it 
is possible to divide into smaller groups. Another is the means available: 
for instance, are there differentiated sets of texbooks or exercises, or other 
types of teaching aids for a given subject? Something noticed particularly at 
the FGO is that integrated teaching is eaaier to carry out and happens more 
frequently if strict subject lessons are replaced by project-oriented work. 

Ordinary teachers are seldom made fully responsible for integrated 
teaching in the classroom when all the students are there. If only one teacher 
can be present, a support teacher will probably have helped plan the lesson. 
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Under favourable conditions, and depend4ng POfimwhSt on the ^ubjeqt; Of tKe 
lessons, s lot of integrated teaching can be carr^d OWt qn this bptiQt Ai ihft 
FGO some students eyen insist on being tayght ^ia W9y, because th^y OQ nwch 
dislike hsving extra support in the clQsspppff|,i|^ gipj in s second grad§ W9» 
determined that she would stay fully on bop ^1 in the classroocn* She hPd 
significant learning difficulties and obviously t^Rded ©Ktra suppprt tepohinOi 
but the special teachers regarded as mope 4nippr|tnt that her depi«ion on %\f\l^ 
point should be respepted, Upper secondary ifrOeition is not obUg^tpry in 
Norwsy and, within the broad lifnita ^pt by ihHv PWn school, atudentg my 
choose freely among subjects and forma qf p^j:c«tipn» Handicapped atwrtent© 
should have the szr^ right. 

Integrated teaching in full clQ^pe^ inQ9tly carried out 98 CQ-r 
teaching. Tables I and II illpptr^te this point » In thp FGO syotem, opdin«Py 
teachers may psrticipste as support tpachejp§ in tht9» The ma^i; ide^ 49 thst 
the support tescher sets a^ a teachep to thP whole class and/or providf^Q' 
support for all students. |t is peg^pded Q8 particularly important th»t 
neither the handicapped nor the other student^ should feel that the flupport 
tescher is constantly looking sftpr the GP§, When in this wey ©rdinery 
teschers tske turns ss support tepcher^ and the special teachers function ee 
ordinary teachers, '.t seem that the twp^teacher system functions WOP» 
smoothly. In most situations, however, it is fairly obvious that the 6P» 
receive more support than the others, and th^t nwre help comes from the ewpport 
teachers than the class teschers. Thus^' in prsctice, the roles the two 
teschers sre not fully equivalent and tffi fgpt that some atgdentg need Were 
support than others is not concealed. ^ 

One of the special teachers at FGO Grete Larsep*- hee ppcently 
described how s program for teaching No\|^4ian literature waa worked QMt for a 
second grade with two handicspped stg^ end it is relevant hefe to «'ecaU 
some of her observations (Grete KlottruigF :^81, P. 4). 

The class comprised 20 stude'^ . Thst yesr, the GPs decided tp foilow 
theix'' class course in Norwegisn, wi^' a support teacher in the cla^aropnit The 
special teacher agreed to this, i^fde the necesssry modificetions tp the 
standsrd program and then scted,!^as requested, ss co-teschep during the 
lessons . M 

M 

From the teachers* viewp^it, the intentions behind this pi^Pgrarn were 
thst the GPs should feel secv^ in the clsss situstion, thst they should be 
helped to contribute to the lessc.^^i, thst they should profit edupatibpsUy from 
them snd psrticipate in ss manjr^is possible of the class sctivities. In spme 
subject areas, however, less exacting tsrgets should be set for themt 

The content of the sch r^l lessons in Norwegian is determined by the 
prescribed syllsbus (examinstion requirements), snd to some extent also by 
choices from optional topics made by the class. In litersry history, this 
class was to study Reslism as a specisl subject. Partly becsuse ^'The Wild 
Duck" was being performed at the Norwegisn Thestre st the time, it wss decided 
to focus on Ibsen snd enliven the reading of the drsma with a visit to the 
thestre. Initislly, the clsss teacher gsve s genersl introduction to the 
whole of the literary period concerned; thereafter other works by Ibsen and 
his Norwegisn contemporsries were studied in groups, each group making an orsl 
presentation to the clsss of the book they hsd been working on. Extracts from 
selected texts snd short novels were also put before the class for discussion. 
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The class concentrated on Realism for nine weeks > during which time all 
the Norwegian lessons (two periods each week) were taken up with this topic. 
For fhe two handicapped students a supplementary support plan was worked out by 
the special teacher* The principles behind this were these: 

— That the students were academically weaker then the others, therefore 
it became necessary to involve them in functions they could cope 
with? by asking them directly questions they could (be expected to) 
answer; by letting them read aloud from the texts, by giving them 
practical tasks (copying, writing notices/placards, carrying 
messages); by giving them special individual tasks which could 
contribute to the tasks of the rest of the class (prepare lists of 
authors and literary works, make illustrations to reports, tape-- 
record language/literary specimens); by giving them special 
tasks/support for the writing of essays, etc. 

— That the students had difficulties in grasping and mentally retaining 
overviews^ and problems with abstracts^ theoretical uses of language . 
It was therefore necessary to ensure that they did not iose important 
information because it was presented in a difficult form. Accordingly 
access to information was simplified by systematically noting 
overviews, key words and other important points on the blackboard; 
by passing information directly to the faPs by handouts or otherwise; 
end by frequent references to concrete th'.ngs by way of example. 

— That the students were weaker than the others in reading and bould 
not, therefore, cover the same length or complexity of text. Thus 
fhey had to be supplied with easier and briefer literary historical 
overviews, with shorter author biographies and with extracts of 
literary works. Tape-recordings might substitute foi some of the 
printed texts; other students might prepare summaries for written 
and/or oral presentation to the class. 



According to Crete Larsen, the more the specific learning problems of 
the handicapped students were relieved, the more they could participate on a 
level with the other students in classroom activities. They had experiences 
that could contribute most usefully to class discussions, in which they could 
also draw upon relevant knowledge that had been gathered from elsewhere. 

It was typical fcr the CPs to be more attracted to books and plays 
themselves than to any history of literature. Different literary trends did 
not interest them, nor did differences between authors* On the other hand, 
they would deeply engage themselves in discussions of a novel or parts of "The 
Wild Ouck". Their focus was almost always on the action in a play or a story; 
discussions on language, styles and forms soon became too abstract for them to 
follow. When the handicapped students took an active part in the lessons, the 
others tended to address them more directly and more frequently, and this on 
the whole had a positive social effect on both parties* 



So as to make the handicapped students participate as actively as 
possible in the classroom and as independently as practicable of direct support 
during lessons, the special teacher gave them two extra group lessons a week 
(outside the class) as a special preparation for, or follow-up on, some part of 





the program. This way of using special small groups for support is frequently 
found at the FGOt and it is worth looking at more closely. 

Special small group teaching 

A lot of group teaching is carried out in the course of the ordinary 
program at the FGO, and handicapped students take part in these groups along 
with the other students. Some small teaching groups, however » are organised 
for handicapped students only. These are referred to as special groups — that 
is, small groups with only 2-3 members. In teaching, these groups may serve 
different purposes* 

Some such groups are used to meet special needs in a more explicit way. 
Here we mean needs for more basic elementary instruction or specific training 
that appertain especially to handicapped students, for exanple in reading, 
writing, or the use of special aids. If such teaching is to be effective with 
students in the upper secondary age group, it has to be very well adjusted to, 
and coordinated with, their individual interests and level of motivatir^. What 
is more, it will only work well if there is a certain extent of variation and 
flexibility in the program. 

At the FGO the students of the special groups mostly come from the same 
class. Thst is because the groups are particularly used for supporting and 
promoting integration. One example of this is the Norwegian literature project 
just described. Another example is the systematic use of a small group as a 
context for supporting the handicapped students' ganeral understanding of 
current issues and events — topics always of interest to the students at the 
school and frequently discussed. Special groups lend themselves well to 
special explanations, clarification of complex new terms and expressions, 
establishing points of fact, all of which help the handicapped students to 
profit intellectually from the talk going on around them in the school — even 
to the extent that they may eventually take sn active part in the discussions 
themselves. 

As a caution, it must be observed that too much work in small special 
groups may introduce s strsin on the relstionship between the members. 
Experience st the FGO is that teaching in such groups must not tske up too much 
time in the weekly timetable* It has to be balanced against integrsted class 
tesching. 



Providing appropriate teaching material 

The lack of appropriate teaching material is a major problem for intj- 
gration at the FGO. This reflects the fact that very few handicapped students 
have hitherto been admitted to education beyond the compulsory level, and for 
academically-oriented studies at upper secondary level, textbooks, exercises 
and other materials have mostly been designed for the more intellectually able 
students. Nothing has been done for support or special education at this 
level, so, for students over about 16 with learning difficulties, the few 
existing alternatives to the stsndard materials are likely to be too childish, 
either in form or content or both. 
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The state aixl/or the cotmty authorities are expected to take on specific 
responsibility as concsxns the production of teaching material for special 
education. So, with timSf the situation should improve. But, as there is not 
much of c market for such material in a steal) country (a IHtle more than four 
million people speak Norwegian) , the difficulties are likely to persist. 

From this it follows that schools who take in students with significant 
learning difficulties have to produce special teaching materials themselves. As 
said already y the FGO receives a grant from the a^^chorities as a small compen* 
sation for the extra work the integration pi-oject involves and this means 
original work by the special teachers. 

Over the la&t few years they have designed and produced sets of booklets 
for the instruction of students with learning difficulties in Norwegian , 
mathematics » Cnglish, biology , music, and * social science. Each of these is 
produced at the schobJ in the same shape and size as the work books used by the 
ordinary students. It normally contains 15-20 pages , and concentrates on a 
single topic. In the special teachers* view, the material produced for young 
handicapped students should preferably; 

— Not look or otherwise appeal- childish; 

— Follow a very slow progression of learning; ^ 

— Be so designed that it can be used by students with reading and 



To date, some thirty of these booklets have been produced , and they are 
generally available for sale from the FGO. Additionally, though, the special 
teachers are continuously looking for other materials that will help handic&-> 
pped students working on the same topics as the rest of the class. We can take 
an example of this from the integrated teaching of Norwegian literature. Here, 
as will be recalled, the materials were largely improvised (outlines, simple 
paraphrases, tape-recorded texts, etc.). They are, however, kept on file, so 
that they may be used again, improved, or broken up and recombined in new 
formats as may be required. 

The school owns a computer which has been programmed in various ways to 
serve special teaching in, for example, mathematics, foreign languaQes, 
Norwegian and social sciences. Some of the non-handicapped students, who are 
computer "experts", have assisted in the development of useful programs for the 
teaching and training of the CPs. 



The FGO has always emphasized the importance of the social milieu in the 
learning and development of young people and this applied no less to the 
students who are handicapped* Hence the concern for their integration in the 
social as well as the educational life of the school. 

As wc have remarked already, the FO^^tudents as a body have always been 
somewhat heterogeneous, the result perhaps of their motives for enrolling being 



writing problems. 



6. 



SOCIAL INTEGRATION 





ao various. Quite a numbor have been possessed by a strong wish to realise 
themselves as individuals. Others have coine because they could not cope with 
(or becsuse they actively resisted) adapting to the "normal" standards of 
behaviour supposed to be rigidly enforced by teachers or co-students in other 
schools. The FGO has a reputation for greater tolerance and patience in these 
matters than most other Oslc schools at this level. 

The atmosphere of the school being thus one of tolerance to deviancei 
i«hether in behaviour or appearance » the preaence of a few handicapped studehts 
does not arouse the attention or cause anything like the sensation it would in 
schools where confonpity is the tule. ThiSi of course, makes things easier 
from the start for the handicapped students who are generally accepted and 
respected. Most of their fallow students have received them with an opeh mind 
and| indeedi taken some interest in their probloos. For the rest, the more 
negative symptoms of shyness and uncertainty have been relatively few. 

The teachers also have received these young people in an open and 
unprejudiced way* accepting them with equanimity as a new group of upper 
secondary school students in their classrooms. 

There is no doubt that the GP-students themselves have felt accepted and 
thus comfortable at the school. Upon direct questioning they have answered 
that they like the school) emphasizing parlicularlf how much better the FGO 
school is compared to the schools they have been to previously. The inter*- 
esting thing is that when we prober) further into their opinio^ s on the FGO, 
they often felt free enougli to present critical as well as appreciative points 
of view. 

The social milieu of the FGO (a Vital part of its "self-image" as an 
alternative provision at the upper secondary school level in Oslo) may in fact 
have greater significance for the handicapped than for many of their non- 
handicapped schoolmates. The milieu itself takes its character , of coursei 
from the variety of personalities in the rrt&fnber group; for its vitality , on 
the one hand, it needs a number of resoUrbeful members with plenty of surplus 
energy and creativi^y; lastly, for its continuity it needs a stable group of 
"users". The handicapped students mostly beloh^ to the latter group, and as 
such they must bs^ seen as important participant members of the milieu* The 
following abstract from our field observations portrays the handicapped 
students in their role of "users" of the "out-of-classroom" environment at the 
FGO. 

Three of the handicapped boys (it readd) were frequently seen together 
in the recreation roomt ^>ie kitchen and the office area. They had some regular 
teaching together during the week, so many df th^ir breaks and free periods 
came at the same tir^. 

The recreation room is the place where roost students speiid their time 
between lessons — eating, smoking or just chatting* It is the centre for all 
social activities at the school, being a large room — so large that the 
General Assembly meetings arc held there — and furnished with several groups 
of easy chairs. The three boys were very often seen in this room, sometimes 
together and sometimes with other students* They seemed o feel particularly 
at iKxne there. They circulated a lot and talked with everyone. Several times 
we saw ordinary students bringing these bOys quite naturally into their 
conversstion. 
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Handicapped students — included the three boys — were found to take a 
very active part in the kitchen affairs, both in preparing and selling the 
food. One of them was particularly noted for his participation in the office 
activities* He answered the telephone, took in messagest copied documents and 
suchlike. We also liked to do practical work, and was frequently seen around 
the building helping the caretaker. 

At times the three boys' behaviour raised 'social problt.^. When they 
were together, they tended to become domineering, and their behaviour ccJld 
have other disturbing effects. For instance, they liked to attend meetings,' 
but when the discussion became too lengthy for them^ they might well start 
running in and out the room instead of sitting still. Some of the students 
would look irritated, but they never said anything. One of the boys was 
particularly outspoken and was heard saying quite embarrassing thinqe to one of 
the teachers — again the teacher did not s^ay anything. 

This sort of behaviour by the handicapped triggering off a kind of 
e- tra-tolerance on the part of those who are unimpaired is a phenomefkm that 
seems to lie at the very core of the Litegration process. It is a matter of 
observation that what ordinary people find most difficult when they are not 
used to dealing with the handicapped and then suddenly have to, is to conceive 
what the proper limits to their behaviour should be. Thus, at the FGO when the 
handicapped students have behaved in a reprehensible way, the* others do not 
take the matter up with them face-to-face as they would with their peers 
— they tend, rather, to go to the special teachers with their complaints. The 
same appears true of the ordinary taachers* 

The special teachers told us that episodes sucn as these had given rise 
to serious discussion about the social interactional problems of integration, 
and that eventually the students * end the teachers became more aware of the 
problems involved and more capable therefore of dealing with the handicapped 
students in disagreeable situations. In this respect there was a noticeable 
difference in success as between students who had joined the school recently 
and those who had been there together with the GPs for a couple o years. 

We have focused here on the problems of integration. It is fair, then, 
that we should close this chapter by citing just a few examples of successful 
social integration. We heard these from the special teachers of the handi- 
. capped students themselves; one of the handicapped girls has served as an 
elected member of the School Council; many of the handicapped students go with 
the others to cinemas and exhibitions, and take part in other out~of-school 
activities with them in the afternoons or evenings. Some have been invited out 
to private social events. 



7. CONCLUSION - AN EVALUATION OF INTEGRATION AT THE FGO 



Although many oidinary schools in Norway are now developing provisions 
for handicapped students at upper secondary level, very few --if any — are 
doing this systematically in accordance with the principle of integration we 
have seen at the FGO. The organisational model evolved at the FGO is, however, 
much the same as that coming increasingly into use in ordinary schools at the 
compulsory stage in Norway, replacing the traditional "special class" or 
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"clinic" system that has prevailed hitherto* How educational provisions for 
handicapped students at the upper secondary school level will be developed in 
the future, it is still too early to say; it is not unlikely, however, that it 
is the practice pioneered at the FGOs that will become the most usual in 
schools in the immediate future* 

Provisions for the handicapped in upper secondary education have not 
only been few, but their range has been so limited. In this connection, one of 
the lessons planners and administrators of such provisions might well learn 
from the FGO is that ordinary programs within a school can be of interest to 
and serve the educational needs of students with significant learning problems* 
Here, as a start, is one way of broadening the content of what is offered them. 

As for other young people in our society, the handicapped must be given 
opportunities for choice * The extent to which they are allowed to take part in 
any of the courses and studies provided in the ordinary upper secondary school 
will be a measure of the range of opportunities that is in fact available to 
them. 

Handicapped people are also entitled to support ; but the way in which 
it has been provided has frequently added to their handicaps, because they 
cannot obtain it and at the same time live a normal life. .In the educational 
sector, special education is the main support delivered to the handicapped. 
The intention has been that this should widen their horizon of opportunity? in. 
the event, it has frequently come to play a restricting role. To avoid such 
mistakes in the future, the primary role of special education should be recog- 
nised as helping the handicapped to get access to, and positive experiences 
from attending, the widest range of courses and studies in ordinary schools; 
The special teachers at the FGO have shown us now this can be done. 

When handicapped students with significant learning problems are given 
access to ordinary upper secondary classes, we have seen that they are mostly 
able to follow part of the program with profit, and that with extra support 
they get even more out of it. Within ordinary class programs it is by no means 
difficult to include tasks that are appropriate also for handicapped students. 
When, too, they participate as ordinary members of a class, it prompts the 
teachers to become more aware of the need for variety in teaching strategy 
— for instance in finding ways to illustrate abstract themes with concrete 
examples (a constantly recurring challenge). 

The capability of ordinary upper secondary school teachers to teach 
handicapped students has been questioned, but little challenged. Experience at 
the FGO is that ordinary secondary school teachers may well be entrusted with 
teaching handicapped students — that is, with teaching at an academic level 
far below that to which they have been accustomed. Indeed, some (for example 
one of their qualified mathematics teachers) find it professionally interesting 
to teach adolu»scents with severe learning difficulties even at elementary 
ievel . 

When evaluating the provision organised for handicapped students at the 
FGO one must, of course, have in mind its declared purpose at the outset. We 
have gone into this in detail in Section IV but may be allowed here perhaps to 
recall three points in particular. Firat, the notion of the importance of 
"choice", and widening opportunities for the handicapped young people: these 
were the basic tenets of "School Group 10". The group then charged with 
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working out the program went on to emphasize the need for further education on 
general academic lines because, more than other young people, the handicapped 
needed time and encouragement before having to make decisions on future 
occupation or vocational training. Overall, the program emphasized education 
as a value in itself that should ultimately prepare the handicapped for living 
a meaningful life. 

The proliferation of the notions of "choice" and "widening educational 
opportunities" we have already dealt with, ao we may now consider the extent to 
which students (and parenta) have been satisfied with the provisions offered at 
the FGO: one, who started at the FGO in the autumn term 1978, atayed with the 
school less than two years. In March 1980 he waa diacharged at his parents* 
wish and, according to one of the special teachers, he got a job. Another 
student stayed a little less than three yeara. All the others who atarted in 
1978 stayed with the school until the summer 1981, completing three years. One 
student continued for a fourth year aa a part-time school-and-job stttdent. All 
those who started in 1979 also stayed for a full three-year period. This very 
low drop-out rate is a positive indicator of the way in which the provision haa 
fulfilled a number of ita original objectivea. 

The general impression is that the handicapped atudent^ enjoy being at 
the FGO, and that this includes the pleaaure they feel at making progress in 
terms of knowledge and akilla. Examinations are not held there, nor do any 
other kinds of test of knowledge or ability play a significant role at the 
school. In line with this general attitude towards examinations and testing, 
the special teachers do not do much in the way of formal asaeasment of their 
pupils* classwork. They are, however, constantly concerned with the whole 
development of the students — social, affective and cognitive — and actively 
involved in exploring problems of adjustment and posaibilitiea for successful 
experiences. In this process the students participate on a cooperative basis. 

As a consequence of the informal character of the evaluation procedure 
at the school, we have few objective data on the handic^ped atudents' learning 
achievement. It ia, however, revealing that some of them have presented 
themselves for public and final examinations (at other schools). In this they 
have followed the normal practice of* FGO atudents; but while the others 
usually sit excminationa in whole sets of subjects, the handicapped have only 
presented themselves for a limited number at a time, for example, natural 
science alone, social science, religion. On average, they have obtained ver/ 
good results, which is quite aatonishing in view of the fact that the students 
were enrolled in special education at the compulsory school level. The main 
point, however, is not that they made such progress academically during their 
stay at the FGO. What is more impressive (and what is bound to count more in 
the long run) is the gain in aelf-confidence that muat have taken place at the 
same time. 

And finally, a brief look towarda the future . the moment, the 

prospects for all young people in Norway are uncertain, and we tried to find 
out what the future concerns of our handicapped students were under these 
conditions. Those we talked with were certain that they could live on their 
own, and the chances of their being able to do so in reality in the future 
seemed to be their greatest worry. They were not afraid of being lonely; they 
said that they had hobbies and a lot of interests; and all of them knew that 
they could manage to take care of themaelvea in every way. 
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They were afraid that they could not become economically independent • 
They hoped to get a job after finishing at school. They also had some ideas as 
to how to go about it; but they were aware of the difficulties they would 
probably have to face in the world of work. 

As to the handicapped students who have already finished at the FGO, we 
have no specific information but we understand that the majority are in part- 
time work and/or further education* For the latter, courses, within adult 
education have been mentioned, and one of them has been taken into a work 
training institute. Education is sometimes combined with jobs, either in open 
enterprises or in "sheltered" workshops. 
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